


THE WHITE ~ 


—the car hich makes made-to-order bodies unnecessary 


In all the years of motoring nothing ever awakened 
such a volume of pleased approval as the latest White. 


The distinction, the quict refinement accomplished in the center cowl, 
which absorbs the always awkward back of the front seat into a line of 
beauty—a “ripple in the streamline”—naturally received the most 
comment at first. 


But now it is realized that the latest White removes all further need of 
specifying a custom-made body. The White was designed in recogni- 
tion of the artistic desires of car users, and by its very beauty and 
exclusiveness it at once established the correct mode. 


White leadership is a principle 


It is natural that the established sterling Grace of appearance is equaled by grace of 
worth of White Motor Cars from the  performance—-The White engine and 
engineering and mechanical standpoint mechanical features operating so harmoni- 
should thus be matched by the incompar- _ ously that the gentlest movement or the 
able beauty and luxury of the finally- — swiftest speed answer the will of the driver 
perfect streamline body designs. quietly and surely. 


THE WHITE AGENCY NEAREST YOU WILL ARRANGE FOR YOUR DEMONSTRATION, 
OR IF YOU WRITE US WE WILL BE GLAD TO MAKE THE ARRANGEMENT FOR YOU. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 


Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


PEARL NECKLACES 


DIAMONDS PEARLS 
JEWELRY 
WATCHES NOVELTIES 
GOLDWARE 
CLOCKS BRONZES 
SILVERWARE 
CHINA GLASS 
STATIONERY 


THE TIFFANY BLUE Book GIVES PRICES 


Het AVENUE &3/ STREET 
New York 
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“smiles aT 
MiLes” 


Motorists gladly 
pay the prices 


T’S THE LONG MILEAGE IN LEE 
Pneumatic Tires that makes them worth 
the higher prices cheerfully paid for them 

—the mileage and the guaranteed freedom from 
PUNCTURE and BLOW-OUT. Details of 
splendid materials and costly hand work- 
manship in new booklet “14.” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER. CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 
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PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 


GUARANTEED 
PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Zig-Zag Tread 
The Scientific 
Non-Skid 














Look up “‘Lee Tires’’ in 
your Telephone Directory 


Distributors in all 
the principal Cities 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 


i ne Nreck and Field Athletics 
May 1: Dual meets, Brown at Amherst—Wesleyan at Columbia—Haverford at New York Uni 
sity—Virginia at Annapolis—Handicap games at Princeton—Interscholastic meet ae hia § 
a > oy ——. snes ig oe at bree diy ee State—Columbia at Brown— 
ale at Princeton—New Yor niversity at Rutgers—Am ili. — 

ss a = Yale freshmen. j % heret at Williame—Princston 

May_15: Dual meets, Pennsylvania at Cornell—Columbia at Annapolis—Princeton at Virgin} 
Williams at Wesleyan—Harvard at Yale—Yale freshmen at I Harvard freshmen— Cornell 
freshmen at Pennsylvania freshmen—Interscholastic meet at Harvard—Middle States In 
tercollegiate championships at Haverford—lInterscholastic meet at Amherst. i 

May 21, 22: New England Intercollegiate Athletic Association championship meet. 

May 22: Dual meets, New York University at Stevens—Georgetown at Annapolis—Inter. 
scholastic meet at Yale—Interscholastic meet at Princeton. e 

May 28, 29: Intercollegiate championship meet at Franklin Field, Philadelphia. 

College Lacrosse 

May 1: Stevens at Harvard—Cornell at Hobart—Pennsylvania at Pennsylvania State. 

May 3: Pennsylvania State at Swarthmore. 

May 6: Pennsylvania at Annapolis. 

May 7: Cornell at Stevens. 

May 8: Carlisle at Lehigh—Cornell at Crescents—Johns Hopkins at Swarthmore. 

May 13: Harvard at Hobart—Carlisle at Annapolis. 

May 14: Carlisle at Maryland Aggies. 

May 15: Harvard at Cornell—Hobart at Stevens—Lehigh at Pennsylvania. 

May 18: Hobart at Carlisle. 

May 22: Carlisle at Swarthmore—Hobart at Pennsylvania State. 

May 26: Toronto University at Hobart. 

May 27: Toronto University at Carlisle. 

May 28: Toronto University at Swarthmore. 

May 29: Carlisle at Mt. Washington. 





Lawn Tennis 

May 1: Dual meets, Lehigh at Johns Hopkins (A.M.), and Annapolis (P.M.)—Amherst at 
Harvard—Williams at Columbia—Cornell at Princeton—College of the City of New York 
at Stevens—Yale at Hartford Golf Club—Tufts at Trinity—Interscholastic championship 
meet at Pennsylvania. 

May 3: Dual meet, Dartmouth at Pennsylvania. 

May 5: Dual meets, Wesleyan at Yale—Princeton at Columbia—Pennsylvania at Haverford— 
Stevens at Fordham—Lehigh at Lafayette—Tufts at Trinity. 

May 6: Dual meets, Trinity at Wesleyan. 

May 7: Dual meets, Columbia at Lafayette—Pennsylvania at Yale—Cornell at Williams— 
Dartmouth at Brown—Haverford at Johns Hopkins. 

May 8: Dual meets, Virginia at Annapolis—Princeton at Pennsylvania—CoJumbia at Lehigh— 
Cornell at Amherst—Yale at Williams—Dartmouth at Harvard—tTrinity at Wesleyan— 
Johns Hopkins at Swarthmore—Interscholastic oe meet at Princeton. 

Vay 8, 13: Bronx Championship at Bedford Park Lawn Tennis Club. . 

Mey 10, 15: Women’s Metropolitan championships, West Side Tennis Club. 

May 10: Dual meets, Dartmouth at Holy Cross. 

May 11: Dual meets, Dartmouth at Amherst—Pittsburgh at Pennsylvania. 

May 12: Dual meets, Syracuse at Yale—Pittsburgh at Annapolis. 

May 13: Dual meets, Pittsburgh at Princeton—Bowdoin at Tufts. 

May 14, 15: Invitation tournament at Chevy Chase. 

May 14: Dual meets, Pennsylvania at Johns Hopkins—Brown at Trinity—Bucknell at Syracuse. 

May 15-22: Harlem Lawn Tennis Club tournament. 

May 15: Interscholastic championship meet at Harvard. Dual meets, Williams at Dartmouth—La- 
fayette at Haverford—Colgate at Union—Fordham at Rutgers—Pennsylvania State at Lehigh 
—Amherst at Yale—Brown at Wesleyan—Pennsylvania at Annapolis—Harvard at Cornell. 

May 17-21: New England Intercollegiate championships at Longwood. 

May 17-20: Invitation tournament at Sleepy Hollow. 

May 19-22: Women’s invitation tournament at Pelham. 

May 19: Dual meets, Lafayette at Lehigh—Princeton at Yale. 

May 20-22: Invitation tournament at Tuxedo. 

May 20: Dual meets, St. Peter's at Fordham—Michigan at Pennsylvania. 

May 21: Dual meets, New York University at Lehigh—Harvard at Pennsylvania. 

May 22-28: New York Lawn Tennis Club tournament. 

May 22: Dual meets, Rutgers at Union—Colgate at Syracuse—Dartmouth at Vermont—Yale 
at Cornell—Tufts at Brown—Holy Cross at Williams—Michigan at Annapolis—Harvard 
at Princeton. 

May 25: Dual meets, Wesleyan at Dartmouth. 

May 26: Dual meets, Wesleyan at Amherst—Dartmouth at Yale. 

May 27: Dual meets, Johns Hopkins at Annapolis—Dartmouth at New York University— 
Syracuse at Oberlin. | : 

May 28: Dual meets, Springfield at Tufts—Dartmouth at Pennsylvania. 

May 29-31: First rounds: Eastern championship of New York State, County Tennis Club of 
Westchester. First rounds: Nassau and Queens County championship, Great Neck Hills. 

May 29: Dual meets, Yale at Harvard—Stevens at Fordham—Pennsylvania at Cornell—Johns 
Hopkins at Annapolis—Amherst at Williams. 

May 31: First round: Women's Pennsylvania and Eastern States championships at Merion. 
First round doubles tournament: Elizabeth Town and Country Club. Dual meets, Tufts at 
Holy Cross—Rutgers at Fordham—Trinity at Williams—Syracuse at Michigan. 

Trap-Shooting 

May 1: Amateur championship at Travers Island. 

Rowing 

May 1: Pennsylvania at Annapolis. 

May 8: Pennsylvania and Columbia at Princeton. 

May 15: Cornell and Yale at Princeton. 

May 22: Harvard at Cornell—American Henley at Philadelphia. 

May 31: Annual regatta New York Rowing Association, Harlem River. 

Racing 

May 1: Rockaway Hunt Club race meet, Hewlett, L. I. 

May 8: Meadow Brook Steeplechase Association race meet, Westbury, L. I. 

May 15-17: United Hunts race meet, Belmont Park Terminal, L. I. 

May 20-31: Race meet at Belmont Park. 

Golf 


May 1: Finals: Atlantic City Tournament, Princeton at Pennsylvania. 

May 8: Pennsylvania at Wilmington Athletic Club. | 

May 11: Women’s One-day Tournament at Montclair. 

May 13-15: Invitation Tournament at Oakland. 

May 15: Princeton at Cornell—Williams at Dartmouth. 

May 20-22: Invitation Tournament at Garden City—Women’s One-day Tournament at 
Apawamis. M 

May 22: Pennsylvania at Princeton. 2 ; 

May 24-28: Women's Metropolitan Championship at Sleepy Hollow. 

May 28-31: Invitation Tournament at Tuxedo. 

Yachting 
May 29: Annual regatta Knickerbocker Yacht Club. 
May 31: Annual regatta Harlem Yacht Club. 
College Baseball : 

May 1: Dickinson at Annapolis—Georgetown at West Point—Swarthmore at Rutgers—Vir- 
ginia at Yale—Pennsylvania State at Lafayette—New York University at Trinity—Wes- 
leyan at Columbia—Muhlenberg at Lehi:;sh—Princeton at Pennsylvania—Holy Cross at 
Brown—Amherst at Harvard—Cornell at Williams ; 

May 3: Pittsburgh at Mt. St. Mary’s—Dartmouth at Pennsylvania State. 

May 4: Colby at Ha vard—Pittsburgh at Princeton—Pennsylvania State at Vermont. 3 

May 5: Pittsburgh at Annapolis—Pennsylvania at Swarthmore—Hamilton at Colgate—Nor- 
wich at Dartmouth—Holy Cross at Fordham—Williams at Yale—Connecticut Aggies at 
New York University—Lafayette at Columbia—Pennsylvania State at West Point—Prince- 
ton at Lawrenceville—Brown at Amherst. f : 

May 6: Washington and Lee at Georgetown—Pennsylvania State at Princeton—Lafayette at 
Yale—Vermont at Harvard. i Caan Sy 

May 7: Dartmouth at Brown—New Hampshire State at Norwich—Williams at Wesleyan. 

May 8: Washington and Lee at West Point—Vermont at Yale—New York University at i< 
gers—Ursinus at Swarthmore—Georgetown at Pennsylvania—Carnegie Tech at Pennsy! 
vania State—Dartmouth at Trinity—Fordham at Columbia—Amherst Aggies at Amherst— 
Princeton at Cornell—Brown at Tufts—Harvard at Holy Cross—Catholic University at 
Annapolis. 

May 10: Notre Dame at Cornell—Brown at Dartmouth. 

May 11: New York University at Wesleyan. ae 

May 12: Notre Dame at Fordham—West] Virginia Wesleyan at Lafayette—Pennsylvania 2! 
Harvard—Holy Cross at West Point—Dartmouth at Yale—Georgetown at Annapolis 
—Washin; and Lee at Lehigh—Stevens at Columbia—Cornell at ichigan—Vermont at 
Brown—Williams at Princeton. 
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13. Women’s and Misses’ Coat 
and Breeches, of tan, brown or 
Oxford whipcord, coat peau de cygne 
lined, rubber faced ............... 


15. Coat and Breeches of Oxford 
melton or black and white check 
worst 


15A. Of tan or white linen crash, or 
tan or brown cravenetted khaki... 


15B. Riding Sailor Hat of sennet 
straw in black or white........... 
17. Divided Skirt with panel, in 
tan, taupe or brown corduroy, black 
or blue serge. 


17A. Of tan khaki. 


17B. Riding Shirt of English cotton 
crepe or cheviot. 2.60 6..... ences 


17C. Riding Stock (illustrated) 
Dee Oe NEB os es Shes, 


17D. Leghorn Sport Hat 
with Puggaree band............... 


49.50 
18.50 


27.50 


. 14.50 


2.95 


7.95 
3.95 


Pele 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVE., 37th and 38th Sts., NEW YORK 
Ready -to- Wear 





Riding and Sport Apparel 













For Women, Misses and Children 








19. Girls’ Coat and 
Breeches, Oxford or brown 
melton, tan covert, or black 
and white check, coat peau 
de cygne lined, rubber faced. 27-50 


19A. Of tan crash, olive or tan 

BM css 25'S chs bo bg oe a 10.00 
19B. Girls’ Riding Hat of 

Milan straw............... 4.95 
21. Separate Shell Skirt for 

eihessena sports,oftankhaki 3.95 
21A. Of cravenetted corduroy, 

tan, brown or taupe....... 7.95 
21B. Sport Shirt of white 

UIEU cove 6 cs siete 1.95 
23. Habit of black and white 

check, or Spee ty ay 

coat peau de cygne lined, 

safety skirt............... 39.50 
23Az Of:Oxford melton...... 27.50 


23B. Of ‘black and white 
check, also white or natural 
Irish linen crash’........... 18:50 


23C. Rating. | Hedhy, black 4.50 
és . 


or brown 
All Breeches made with chamois 
seat and reinforced with buckskin 
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Shpelhers 


CCSGLOTHING,) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods. 


Dress or Sporting Garments 


Riding Suits and odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and odd Knickers 


English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery & 
Leather Goods 


Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 























A collar cut to fit the neck and the prevailing 
fashion in big knotted cravats. A manly, good 
fitting, good looking collar. 2 for 25c 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. Makers of ARROW SHIRTS 


a 

























THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR (Continued) 


College Baseball 


May 13: Pennsylvania State at Cosnagis Tech—Bowdoin at Tufts—Notre Dame at Princeton— 
Dartmouth ot at Wesleyan—Columbia at Cornell—College of the City of New York at New 

ork University. 

May 14: — at Docimnceth—~Pinnntensile State at Washing-on and Jefferson—Rochester at 


May 15: Rats gers at Crescents—Fordham at West Point—Tufts at Vermont—Pennsylvania 
State at Pittsburgh—Yale at Holy Cross—Williams at Dartmouth—Wesleyan at Trinity— 
Lafayette at Lehigh—Pennsylvania at Princeton—Amherst at Brown—Cornell at Michigan 
—Notre Dame at polis. 

May 17: Dartmouth at Fordham. 

May 18: Harvard freshmen at Andover—Union at Hamilton—Dartmouth at Rutgers. 

May 19: Maine at Bowdoin—Mt. St. Ji h’s at New York University—Seton Hall at Lafa 
Pian John = hd ae .) at West Point—Holy Cross freshmen at Exeter—Catholic University at 

olby at Bates—Wes'eyan at Trinity—Villa Nova at Pennsy!vania—Dar 
an ~ Princeton—Brown at Yale—Holy Cross at areecd— eee at Cornell, 

May 20: Williams at Amherst—Mi an Aggies at Washington and 

May 21: Michigan at Swarthmore—Wesleyan at Dartmouth. 

May 22: Cornell freshmen at Pennsylvania freshmen—Rutgers at Union—Springfield at West 
Point—Michigan at Pennsylvania—Manhattan at Holy Cross—Ursinus at Pennsylvanig 
State—Bates at Williams—New York University at Cresccnts—Trinity at Columbia— 
Wesleyan at Amherst—Lehigh at Lafayette—Ha.vard at Princeton—Tufts at Brown— 
Yale at Cornell—Georgetown at Annapolis. 

May 24: Holy Cross at Tufts. 

May 26: Villa Nova at West Point—Holy Cross at Yale—Vermont at Fordham—Lafayette at 
Pennsylvania—Brown at Princeton—Mt. St. Joseph's at Annapolis—Dartmouth at Han 
vard—Springfield at Trinity. 

May 27: Franklin and Marshall at Cornell—Da:tmouth at Boston College. 

May 28: Chinese University at Mt. St. Mary’s—Dartmouth at Tufts 

May 29: oe mg at West Point—Bowdoin at Maine—Bates at Colby— —Tufts at Wesle 
mee Hopkins at Swarthmore—Dartmouth at Exeter—Rutgers at asnilton—Cohumita of 

ordham—Holy Cross at a a Saw gg | at Williams—Ursinus at Lafayette—Prince- 
ton at Yale—Brown at Harvard—Cornell at Pennsylvania. 

Ma ”, 31: Rutgers at Colgate—Georgetown at Fordham—Seventh Regiment at West Point—Am- 

herst Aggies at Tufts—Dartmouth at Holy Cros —Amherst at Williams—Harvard at 
Brown—Cornell at Yale—Trinity at Wesleyan—Syracuse at Columbia. 


A RECORD OF EVENTS 
For the Month of March, 1915’ 


March 2: Hockey, New York Hockey Club beat Crescents, 5 goals to 2 

March 3: College basketball, Wesleyan beat Amherst, 28 to 27. College swimming, Harvard 
beat Brown, 29 to 14. 

March 4: Indoor national track and field championshi: ers, E. T. Howe, 75 yards dash; 
S._D. Rose, 300 yards run; - Halpin, 600 yards run; yen eth I aoe oo yes tun; M. A 
Dewey two miles run; D. ‘renholm, 70 yards hurdles Tace; ard Renz, two mie 

J. McDonald, 24 pound shot put; M. J. McGrath, 56 pound weight for height; W. M. 
high jump; Platt. Adams,’ "pole vault for distance; W. H. Taylor, standing high 


March 5: Lawn tennis, Florida State championships, doubles, F. C. Inman and G. M. Church 
beat T. x “Pell and I. C. Wright, 6-2, 9-7, 6-4. Hockey, St. Nicholas beat Irish- Americans, 7 
goals to 1. College basketball, Cornell beat Columbia, 22 to 19. College wrestling, Princeton beat 
Columbia, 23 to 8: agony beat Lehigh, 19 to 11; Yale beat Pennsylvania, 25 to6; Pennsylvania 
State beat Pittsb » 34 too. Intercollegiate swimming championships, Vollmer, Columbia, 
100 and 220 yards; isaley, Yale, 50 yards; McAleenan, Yale, fancy dive; Shoemaker, Penn- 
sylvania, plunge for distan 

March 6: Pocket billinede, is . Shoemaker won the amateur championship, with six games 
won and none lost. rc oston Athletic poem rong oo yo a Club of New York, ai goals 
to 1. Indoor intercoll . winners, running hig ip, A. W. Richards, with 
new college record of 6 = 4 wieches; F. K. Foss, Comat  polervas vault; K:<. McCutcheon, Cor- 
nell, 16 pound shot put; Cornell, 8,000 yards relay Tace; ard, 3,000 yards relay; P 
vania State, 150 yards relay; Columbia, = yards relay; Dartmouth, 4,000 yards relay; Penn- 
sylvania, 2,000 y: medley relay. tics, Annapolis, 25 points, beat Princeton 20, 
and Pennsylvania 7; Rutgers beat Colum ng 28 to 26. College swimming, Annapolis beat Col- 
lege of the City of New York, 44 to 18. College fencing, Annapolis beat Columbia, 8 bouts to 5. 
Coll wrestling, Annapolis ‘peat Cornell, 17 to 12. College Masketball, Princeton beat Dart- 
mouth, 30 to 14; Yale beat Pennsylvania, 28 to 17; Wesleyan beat Williams, 15 to 9. i 
interscholastic swimming c eioacie. won by Brookline, Mass., High School. * Golf, Pine- 
hurst spring tournament finals, W. J. Travis beat I. S. Robeson, 6 u; sod to play. Lawn tennis, 
Florida championship, singles, chal ~~ round, G. M. Church beat ell, 6-4, 5-7, 6-3, EI-I3, 
6-4. ee cup race, won by Dario Resta, in a Peugeot. 

8: College basketball, Cornell beat Dartmouth, 47 to I9. 

March 9: Hockey, Crescents beat Irish-Americans, 5 goals to1. College basketball, Yale beat 
Princeton, 20 to 17 

March 10: College wrestling, Yale beat Harvard, eA . he arene es ml water polo, Prince- 
ton won the championship, beating Pennsylvania, 4 Intercollegiate swimming, Pennsyl- 
vania beat Princeton, 33 to 20. Polo, Aiken Polo Grab Geet Fifth eae. “0. S. A., 10 to. 9% 
goals, i =" Southern Circuit — finals, at ¥ oF 

March 11: Amateur Hockey it ge ¢ championship w — by St. Nicholas Skating Club, beating 
Boston Athletic Sooecigten 3 in the ame by 5 goals 

arch 12: R. Hyde beat H. oe by 6u aad to pla y, in the final round for the 
Florida golf championship. Intercollegiate basketball, artmouth, ae. to 15, winning 
the SS Columbia beat Princeton, 22 to 20. Co lege fencing, Cornell beat Columbia, 
7 boutsto 2; Yale beat Pennsylvania, 5 bouts to 4. College gymnastics, Amherst beat ory 
28 to 26; Pennsylvania beat Haverford, 32 to 22. Lawn tennis, 7 r., beat R. A. 
Balfe, 7-5, 2-6, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2, in the final round of the Pinehurst tournament, and Miss Eleanor 
Gates beat Miss Helen Garnett, 7-5, 26 5 in the women’s finals. Chess, Brooklyn Chess Club 
won the M slitan Chess League c with Io pred apne won and none lost. Aston 
billiards, J ih Mayer won the wn ten IB. 2 aes champ. .onship, with 6 gamesfwon and 
Perea the nth Covel. ay 0 SA Ss. 6% to3\% M4 final round Aiken Cup. 

March 13: Golf, Ormond championship finals beat B. S. Prentice, 3 up and 2 to 

me. College basketball, Da.tmouth beat a. 12 oa Il. ” Lowa te tennis, Pinehurst tourna- 
ent finals, mixed doubles, Miss Helen Barne t and Stephen pote beat Miss Eleanor Gates and 
I. c Parrish, Jr, 3 Gaioge = men’s doubks, R. A. Balfe and E. R. Underwood beat Cotes ond 


Oler, Jr., running 
and broad jump ps. 








rish, 6-0, 6-1, 6 swimming, “nnapoli , Princeton a & sg 37, Spcneteit 16. 
Fencing, Annapo! ago Wes: Point sili s, = 4 71 wrestling, Cornell 34, 
Columbia 0; ae 27, fen’ 5. College tics, N ork Vaicerite 33, Amherst 21; 


Yale 35, Penns pane 19. College handball, ale 4, Princeton 3. 
Bye wg weer team fi foils ils championship finals, Washington, D. C. 
est Point, 5 its to o. 
Mar : Gymnastics, Met: l.tan all mace shame ionship, won by Frank Kanis. Hockey, 
St. Nicolae beat St. Michael’s, of Toronto, 5 goals ' é 
March 17: Golf, Pinehurst Tin Whistles Scie. won by Robert Hun‘ 
oe ie: Golf, Pinehurst silver foils cham: Pete, won by Mrs. R. H. aii, Fencing, 
loss Island junior foils championship, won b 5. Vujmew. 
arch 20: College qrenaestice, ¥ Yale beat tt Ay 35 to 19; Pennsylvania beat New York 
Unions. =e to - gilege wres , Pennsylvania beat Columbia, 21 to 11. 

March te Hockey, Wanderers, of Montreal, beat Quebecs, 27 to 18, for international cup. 
pany ball, Columbia 45 Manhattan 2; Georgia 4, Georgetown 3; Annapolis 13, West Vir- 
esleyan 0; Catholic University 4, Maryland - 1; Princeton 3, Gettysburg 2. 

"Marc 25: Lacrosse, Mount Washing:on 2, Anna) 

March 26: Bran amateur-professional t best ball cormeme at Pinehurst, won by Mr. Francis 

ionshi; Se is Colle oma Yal pos, J he championship sith moa J- iB Wiss 
pi ip in 6:21 2-5. ics, guts e Cc jionship with 22 poin' 
of Princeton, the indi Ri] won the championship, beating 
Princeton, - $20 to 2,513. —— baseball, Virginia 5, 


lege gymnasti 
vidual championship. College bowli: 
March 27: Lawn tennis, cove ed courts tournamen’ yg one at “Longwood, doubles, R. Norris 
Ht her meg A. and H. O. y Prva beat N. W. Niles al A. S. Debary. 6-3, 3-6, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4 
‘ational 
tance, won by F. 
— 0; Vi 


championship at 220 yoo won ae McGillivray, and plunge for 

>. Cullman. College baseball, Columbia 8, Manhattan 8; polis 3, Penn- 

7, Amherst 1. ollege lacrosse, Carlisle 11, Baltimore City College 0. Col 
lege wrestling, ell won the intercollegiate championship with 24 points. f, Alec Ross won 
= North and South open cham ioamie. wae = 73, 73, Tete -146, _— yo being 

79, Fo-t49. Bg pomnerened 0 National a 


vered courts tournam: tne a at 
2d, — Hw O. Johnson, en, 6-2, 8-6. College tment sing Columbia, oid as the cad 
New York, 0; Balle Nova, 6, Princeton, 5; _ 5: Lasapetie, 14, Virginia M 
oore won 


March 31: 
essie Pyle, of Phi qe won the women’s national fencing ip. 


N. Y.. 553 
les, , Columbia, 14, oe John’s, 4; West Point, 15, New Annapolis, 1. 
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7 BONWIT TELLER. & CO. 
The Specially Shop of Opijinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE, at 38th St., NEW YORK 
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V. F. 160. Guernsey Silk Slip- t ; 
Over Sweater. Patch pockets, loose C4 é sf? 
belt. _In, favored shades and 16. 50 | we seeing 





Felt Hat. Satin straw facing, faille 
ribbon bow and buckle. Sweater 9 50 
CBE eis oicie wa das + valelemiow . 
















V.F. 102. Coat-Sweater of 
























ue, poms § silk, i peteh 
High Lace Tennis anaes of iy 00 ¥ pockets, an ash, whic 
} = re does not appear in illus- 
white buckskin, felt soles. - i ee, cose ack Ga 


d sweater color- 11 50 


Sport Hat of stitch- 
ed ratine. ? wera silk 


band and 
tassel...... 4. 50 






Guernsey and 
Knit Silk Coat-Sweaters, 
Sport Hats & Sport 
rN Shoes | 


te 





~. 


V.E 103 









V. F. 101. Guernsey 
== Coat-Sweater. 
Bi a a atch shades 
a} juttons, favor ade: 
and combinations. . x . 13. 50 


Felt Hat. Top brimi in hemp straw. 
at 












Ribbon band - bow 
Sweater colorings............ 
Low Tennis Shoes of white 
tonthee black patent 
eather trim- 
6.50 












V.F. 104. Coat- 
' Sweater of pure 
| knit silk in black and 
\ white blazer stripes 

or domino checks. 


/ Adjustable 
~* collar 29.50 
























V. F. 103. Coat-Sweater of 
pure knit silk, heavy crochet in- 
sets, adjustable ee Inall 

the favored shadings. . ar. 50 


Bangkok 4 Hat with crewel worsted 
rose an pendant silk 
SRE eae, ame 14.50 






Bangkok Hat with 
plaited eon cock- 
ades at t 

sition 13.50 
















Tennis Oxfords of 
hite canvas, 
vabbes soles. . 3 50 










Golf Shoes of tan oom calf, rubber 
soles and heels. 























Where to Live 
In Town and in the Country 



















bs - 3 
4) Directly on water. 4 master’s bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 
maid's rooms, bath; living room 20x30; garage; 4 acres; veze- 
tavle, flower garden. Farnished for season; reasonable. 






ew Biri ——— 

6 bedrooms, 3 maid's rooms, 4 baths, tiving room, 
re-place; 4 acres on hill overiooking Sound; vege- 
4 500 vear. Also sale. 
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a jhe \ lip = IN et 7 ; Sy 
Me, “Consult, 27 -& 
a Laurence Timmons ?° 
Sage SY OFFICE~OPPOSITE RAILROAD STATION ~ 
=} Greenwich Conn.(Phone456) 
BRS $< ~$ —a piece of Sound Shore, dotted 
with residences of the type that 
; bespeak the best efforts of home 
and landscape architect; a pretty, historic village, with shaded avenues 
and stately mansions, a cluster of smart hill colonies to the south and west, 

all situated on a continuous slope—this is GREENWICH. 

With its country clubs, golf courses, yacht club, casino, bathing beach, fine 
motor roads, etc., GREENWICH offers the BEST in country living on the 
Atlantic coast. Establish yourself here for the summer—or permanently. 

























I Know Greenwich 


and its attractive environs, and can quote with 
definiteness the best purchase price or rental 
figure to those who seek estates, cottages, villas, 
farms, etc., furnished or unfurnished. 


Write or call for my list containing many houses in 
addition to those pictured here. The fine homes briefly 
described here have many more attractions, interior 
and exterior, you'll appreciate. As you alight from the 
train at the N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. Station at 
GREENWICH my office is just opposite the station. 


LAURENCE TIMMONS cuane, chreblicey, ate'ivlos Meseiaeainn tenuincsat 


Rent furnished $2,500 season. Sale $45,000. 














The Kind of Home you have 
always hoped to own 


IS magnificent Greenwich estate is now within 
your immediate attainment. 


The imagination could not conceive a more gorgeous 
vista—from a high elevation you command not only 
Long Isiand Sound in its full glory, but a broad ex- 
panse of beautiful rolling country. 





The House is of stone, with an unusually imposing 
living-room, four master’s bedrooms, two master's 
baths, four servants’ rooms, one servants’ bath, garage. 
May be purchased with from ten to eighty acres of 
grounds. . Inquire of 


Raymond B. Thompson 
or Chester Montgomery 
Smith Building, Greenwich, Conn. 
Telephone 866 




















eras» 
~<A ENS ee ee : 
Overlooking Sound. 4 master’s bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 
NAA maid's rooms, bath; 1 acre; garage; shade trees, etc. 
Furnished for season: reasonable, or for sale. 
















Near country club; on hill, nne view; 4 master's bed- 
rooms, 3 baths; 4 maid's rooms, bath; 4 acres; trees, § 
garden, garage. Farnished for season: mi derate, 














DEVON, AMAGANSETT, L. I. 
For Rent Completely Furnished—Summer Season, 1915 


This beautiful estate 4 miles from East Hampton. 
Magnificent views of Atlantic Ocean and Gardiners 
Bay. Unexcelled on any part of Long Island. 16 
acres, all under cultivation. House of fire-brick and 
stucco, containing large hall, living room 25x50, 
dining-room, morning-room, 6 master’s bed-rooms 
and 4 baths, 6 servants’ rooms and bath. Open 
fire-places throughout and hot water heating. 
Large kitchen, pantry, servants’ hall, laundry. 
Beautiful flower and vegetable gardens. Garage, 
Tennis Court, Private Bathing Beach. Apply to 


SETON HENRY & DOUGLAS GIBBONS, 11 East 45th St., New York 























FOR SALE or RENT | SHARON, CONN. 


in the BERKSHIRES 


16 Room House, Two Baths, Electric Lights, 
| Furnace, and other conveniences. 10 Acres of 
Land. Exceptional view. 


WILLIAM B. HUBBARD. 
WEST CORNWALL - - CONNECTICUT 




















COUNTRY HOMES AT 


HEWLETT BAY "°Sc'Rent™” 


A Restricted Property of over 600 acres, on the South 
Shore of Long Island. Only 30 minutes from Pennsy 
vania or Flatbush Ave. Stations of the L. I. R. R. 


HEWLETT BAY COMPANY, "rection 
Phone, 1400 Far Rockaway HEWLETT, LONG ISLAND 
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PAGES OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


Be Prompt! There Is Not the Usual Rush to Europe This Year 


mer, this department of Vanity Fair— 

with its six pages of very carefully 

selected real estate announcements—will 
eficiently help you. Of course, those who 
know Vanity Fair know that this is one of 
the most interesting features of the magazine 
—as interesting as are the advertisements of 
fne country places in such English publi- 
cations as “‘ Country Life,” and a great many 
others. But if you are reading Vanity Fair 
for the first time, you may be surprised to 
find so many pages of real estate. announce- 
ments; and it will perhaps interest you to 
know how we hit upon the idea of this very 
original department. 


[ you are looking for a house for the sum- 





March 3oth, 1915. 
Vanity Fair, 
449 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen:— 


It may interest you to know that we 
have rented the place in West Orange, 
New Jersey, that was advertised by the 
Payson McL. Merrill Company in the 
April Vanity Fair. 


Having seen the announcement in Vanity 
Fair we were at once attracted to it; with the 
result that the lease has just been signed. 


You people are certainly putting it across! 
No magazine comes into my. home which I 
look forward to with more interest than I 











above. You can estimate for yourself how 
much time and effort Mr. Crabb saved by 
finding at once in Vanity Fair the very prop- 
erty he was looking for, rather than having 
to make a wearisome and expensive tour of 
the New Jersey towns. 


This is an example that you may well fol- 
low. Here, in this issue of Vanity Fair, are 
six pages devoted to advertisements not less 
fascinating than the familiar ones in the Eng- 
glish papers. Because there are so many of 
them, you have a splendid opportunity to 
compare one against the other; to secure, 
from the advertisers of these places, first 
hand information about such delightful 


f 4 ‘ lani ir. veral i arts of the United States—as, to name 

ve The editors of Vanity Fair have always a p Pipes “tom alee vo he hance sail a few—the Berkshires Long Island 

looked with admiration upon the fascinating and all are unanimous in its praise. I wish Sound, Virginia, the Conmécticnt River, and 

country places offered in the English maga- your real estate department all the success cata oth ‘al ' “ 
hin zines. When, more than a year ago, we had which it so rightly deserves. y : 

achance of our own to establish such a Sincerely yours, One word of warning. Few Americans 
mas department we did so with enthusiasm, if WILLIAM W. CRABB. are venturing abroad this summer, and the 
ly with some little timidity; for no magazine demand for desirable country houses is begin- 
" like Vanity Fair had as yet published just ning to grow fast and furious. To be among 

the sort of country and town houses we were the fortunate you should write at once 
7 looking for. We know now that “Where to Live” is help- to the advertisers of the properties which 
ge. But our first doubts have long since dis- ing hundreds of Vanity Fair readers, just as strike your fancy in this number of Vanity 
of appeared. it helped Mr. Crabb, whose letter appears Fair. 








Looking North, there 
is a magnificent pan- 


orama of river ana 











Nghlend From these windows, facing the sunset, the view is enchanting 
An Exceptional Country Home with a Wonderful 
ee Twenty-Mile View of River and Highland 
south ITUATED at one of the most beautiful parts of the Hudson River, right on the water 
nr S front and within perfect commuting distance of New York by electric trains, this house 
has every advantage of country life and city conveniences. A more beautiful location can 
_— hardly be conceived. Facing west it commands a splendid twenty-mile panorama of river and 
AND mountain. The property consists of 34 of an acre, and is situated in a restricted community 
— where land is rapidly rising in value. Country clubs nearby. with golf, tennis and boating, fine 
ae wooded country, and an excellent bathing-beach offer every facility for outdoor life. 
This modern house of the Italian villa type, designed by the associate architects of the new Grand 
Central Station, New York, has every known convenience. These include two sleeping-porches, a 
YN The Hadson here t Seu itil: tattle dining-porch, a linen-room, a billiard-room and an owner's private suite consisting of two rooms, 
a beantifal shoreline ‘Sevent. There are sleeping-porch and private bath. The interior arrang t is lly charming. Altogether 
- nearly always cooling breezes in summer there are 13 rooms, 4 bathrooms, hot-water heating, open fireplaces, electric light and gas. e 
) house is flooded with light and air; the windows are all casements, and glass doors lead to the 
porches which are red-tiled. The main entrance to the house is under a vine-covered pergola. ‘ 
a Price $6,900, plus a mortgage at 5 per cent—a price considerably below the actual cost. A rental might be considered. ', The house can be seen at any time. 
Mil 1 i For further information, address the owner, E. H. E., care of Vanity Fair, 449 4th Avenue, New York City. 
242 
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For Sale at Ridgefield, Conn. 


“The Hawk Estate” 


Formerly owned by Mrs. W. S. Hawk 


HIS beautiful mansion with its 14 acres of most 
; carefully developed grounds, situated on the top of 
a knoll commanding a wonderful view of Long 
Island Sound and the peaks of the Berkshires, for sale for 
the first time at a greatly reduced price. Within easy 
commuting distance of New York City on the New Haven 
Railroad. Fully equipped for winter use. Two furnaces, 
Eight master’s bedrooms. 3 master’s bathrooms. Seven 
servants’ rooms with 2 baths. Large garage. Caretaker 
on premises. For further particulars apply to 
JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, 18 East 41st St., New York 


Tel. 7518 Murray Hill. 

















See || “NorTH SHORE” 
“Soe | 16 Miles From Herald Square 


60 ACRES 


In Manhasset, L. I. 
HIGH ELEVATION; WATER VIEW; surrounded by 
fine estates, this property offers a rare opportunity; 
TROLLEY; long 1.200 foot frontage on North Hemp 
stead Turnpike. WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHTS. Can 


A Roof Garden 
BACHELOR APARTMENT 


To oy 2 iashind — pi. for one a | or 
longer from April |st, . Roof is arranged as 
a small garden, and is entirely private. The 
owner would willingly superintend the planting of 























sd boxes. — : VJ into an Set 20 be purchased at a bargain. Easy terms. Apply to owner 
roo sali ball sll bed mom bath, and kitchen e =a = a JAMES H. DAY, Hartford, Conn. 
all compietely Tu or . month. 
Seti ES BERKSHIRE HILLS COLONIAL HOME | | =< ———=>=—_— 
= FOR SALE OR TO RENT, FURNISHED 
Apply DAVIES, J haecinn pres 14 eet coo Cacia tale , 

pply » Janitor garden and woodland. Delightful examp ni itec- 

No. 158 Madison Ave. Manhattan ture, with 3 large living-rooms, 7 master's chambers, 4 baths and 


servants’ rooms, lau and storage rooms. Garage with 
chauffeur’s quarters, ice-house and tool-house. Tennis court. 
Details and photo on request. 


WHEELER & TAYLOR GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS, 




















“URLA VILLA.” A Grand Old Country Seat 


bordering one of the most beautiful lakes in New England, 
28 miles from Boston, 60 acres; imposing colonial house 15 
rooms, modern improvements, broad piazzas; farm house 12 
rooms; barn; stable; carriage, tool, ice and boat houses; 
perfect repair; 100 apple trees, cut 25 tons hay, plenty wood. 


Price includes vehicles, machinery, tools, launch, etc. Illus- 
trated with hundreds of others in spring catalogue, postpaid. F O R S A LE 


CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 430 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. ; : 
In Clinton, Conn., twenty miles from 


New Haven. Beautiful summer and 

“ winter home, with six acres to fifty acres, 
Country Places = as wanted. Beautiful view of the Sound. 
Eastern Massachusetts For sale cheap. 
































ee I cover what is known as the 50 Li R. A. LOTT 
A Delightful Spot in Glen Ellyn ‘ : inden Street Waterbury, Conn. 
ae cetera eet rents “ioagg my orn na 
attic and b Besement. Beautiful lawn occupying hall block, trict. Farms, Country Estates 
——— aA and land for building. Send 


Surrounding property doubled in value in five years. 
Place is growing rapidly. Will sacrifice for quick action 
at a very attractive price. Terms reasonable. Entire 






for Booklet. 
block 720 x 335 feet can be secured if desired. s H 
For views and full details address Frederick A. King 


C. L. MOULTON, P. 0. Drawer Z, Chicago, Ill. Framingham Massachusetts 






Select Country Places 
and Superb Waterfronts 
At Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building 


—___—_ $$$ 
rrrabe 

























Massachusetts | 


Cottages and Estates to rent and for 
sale around Gloucester, Magnolia, Bass 
Rocks and Manchester. 

D. A. McEACHERN Gloucester 























Play House Bangalow Sand House LONG ISLAND SOUND 
Hodgson Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and SEASHORE COTTAGES FOR SALE OR RENT 
practical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable SHIPPAN POINT BELLE TERRE 
Portable perperes. Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by NEW LONDON CAPE COD 
unskilled labor in a few hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. WATCH HILL NANTUCKET 
Houses _E.P. HODGSON CO. (Sexe2iiedt Sa TUT ts BO Ty SAS} Attn 2 some: a peop ran 
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SUMMER HOME in the THOUSAND ISLANDS 


The Famed Chippewa Bay Section of the St. Lawrence River 


FOR SALE 


The property is an island, with an area of two acres; is suitably improved with residence, boat house, etc., 
designed by a New York architect, and is completely furnished and ready for occupancy. The present 
owner has no use for this property. It can be purchased at a bargain. The improvements cost over 
$60,000. The entire property will be sold for a considerably lower sum. 





The improvements consist of large house (with broad piazza), completely and beautifully furnished, ready 
for immediate occupancy and containing on first floor, large entrance hall, living room, dining room, 


2S, lounging room, gun room, three guests’ rooms, kitchen, pantry, laundry and servants’ dining room; and on 

. second floor, nine or ten family bedrooms, four bathrooms, guests’ rooms, and five servants’ rooms and 
en baths; fireplaces in all family rooms, large steamer wharf and private wharf; excellent boat house; ice house 
er filled for coming season; row boats and two motor boats. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 
THOMAS P. GRAHAM, 150 Broadway, New York 








GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE AT SMITHTOWN BRANCH, L. I. 


On North Shore, Long Island, N. Y. FOR SALE 
OVER 100 ACRES 


House and a hundred and twenty-five acres of 
land. Half a mile frontage on Old St. James road. 

Property includes large house containing five 
master’s rooms, three baths, five maid’s rooms and 
extra room over kitchen for man. Large garret. 

Main floor has living-rooms, dining-room, pantry 
and maid’s dining-room, kitchen and laundry. 
Steam heat throughout. 


w= ed eaten oe “mee cow barn; chicken houses, “Wi AK A 99 Pittsfield, Mass. : 


G tennis court, garden, flowers, strawberry beds, etc. i rah 
Finest woods on Long Island. Delightful country home, 5 large living rooms, 9 fire 


Price $50,000. Terms to suit. Reasonable offer will be con- 
eldest. Sor daitline pucitnliets analy te places, 6 masters chambers, 5 baths, 5 servants rooms. 

















JOSEPH T. McMAHON All modern conveniences. About 32 acres in grounds. 

: 188 Montague Street : Brooklyn, N. Y. Modern stable & garage, room for 5 horses & 4 motors. 

ITUATED at Old Field, Setauket, L, 1. Property con- Telephone Main 834 ‘For sale or rent. Photos and details on request. 
acres h, 34° mil s 

inch oy Lane Seta’ Y Bea Tesparty to 'ssached Gor Furnished Rentals—Farms—Country Homes—Estates 

a Gnthwtae BRUCE & COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 


House contains 11 bedrooms. two bathrooms, two maids’ 
it. aaa 
Servants’ ‘hous: tains fi ‘ id st e room. ° 
Large stable and carriage house, ample for all needs for Westcheste r Lon Is] d Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Greenhouses; sheds; chicken house; ice house; boat g an CAMP CARIBOU x 
house; splendid water supply. . Summer cottage on lake shore, facing mountains; large, fully 


Over 100 feet of veranda, atoating view g Lom Island STEW RT C S CHEN CK furnished; seven chambers, bathroom, hot and cold water, 
0 miles. ie pro . ;} . ° F 
_ Ay — ane Seo A " spring water; bathing; through Pullman to lake; daily 


t 1; rental $400 includes canoes, dory, ice, fuel and com- 
miles from Belle Terre Club mau, if 4! , dory, ice, c 

th Tae plete equipment; references, photographs and particulars. 
RR tation. Peekskill Photos and Maps Tel. 2992 M. Hill 503 5th Ave., N.Y. ‘ 
































gravei roads. F. S. SNYDER, 55 Blackstone Street, Boston 
Address— nes Lala caaddaneces anita 
om C.M. MacLean 
nd 449 Fourth Avenue 
es, New York City 
id Orange Co. (N. Y.) Estate 











MODEL FARM ~— PAYING INVESTMENT 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


A Fine Estate To Rent at mouth of Susquehanna River, 
miles of water front. 8 Master’s bed rooms, 3 baths, 6 


nn. 
me 

servants’ and bath; electric plant, garage, stable, 
launch, boat house and 4 tenant houses; fruit trees, 
ser 








Orange County; located beyond Tuxedo Park, close 
to estate of Mrs. E. H. Harriman and other notables; 
mansion 50x50 feet; deep verandas; English architec- 
ture; 12 rooms, 2 baths; serv. ’ quarters; every 
modern luxurious convenience; stables for 10 horses, 
cow barn for 90 head; 2 tenants’ houses; 2 silos, 
granary, po sf past. &c.; milk sales in a 
month were $971.86; for sale at 60 per cent of value, 
or will exchange for improved Pro; in New York 
City or vicinity. Address OWNER, P. O. box 128, 
Madison Square Branch, New York, 


flowers and vegetable garden. Telephone, New York 
papers, and mail free delivery. Sailing, fishing and 
i Excellent train service via Penn. RR. or 


B. & O. to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
JAMES L. BREESE, Owner, 









































38 East 23d Street New York 
RUTLAND V In the heart of the 
y e Green Mountains FOR 
FOR SALE OR RENT—Beautifully Furnished 
for Beautiful Colonial Residence, best residential sec- “FACTS of INTEREST” 
ASS tion, about 2) acres, suitable all year round, 6 
ag bedrooms, 3 — Po grand one ne ; ‘ 
ath, connecting or in ndent entrance. ot- 
te water fen 7 Spon eps pasrue toon, ex | || HOW to Live—Where to Live 


and electric lighted throughout, best modern 
a = ee a fruit trees, berry 
shes, and flower gardens. Solarium, fire-proof NVES 

garage; one hour to Manchester and the famous Wain? islaamuaidal 
Ekwanok Golf Links. Near two beautiful mountain 























lakes. Ten minutes to Country Club with fine ADSERES 
: golf course. Sale price or rental most reasonable. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PHOTOGRAPHS APPLY TO Datona Realty Company, Inc. 
MRS. FRANK J. QUINN, Hotel Belleclaire P. O. Box 213 WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
en Broadway and 77th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Marblehead, Mass. 
The Yachting Center of New England 


FOR SALE 


A Bargain if taken at once 


A VERY handsome estate of nine acres, frontage on the 
water of about 400 feet, with private beach and boat 
Trees and shrubs, fruit and vegetable garden. 
MANSION HOUSE of eighteen rooms, five baths, 
furnace and six fire-places, electric lights, city 
water supply. 
COTTAGE of ten rooms, two baths, furnace and 
fire-places, electric lights. 
STABLE AND GARAGE; ample room for horses, 
cow and automobiles, two chambers for man. 
This estate is located in the most exclusive summer colon 
at Marblehead. Would rg with option of buying. Worth 
$125,000. Open for an offer. 


GARDNER R. HATHAWAY, Eadasive Agent 
een ree MASS 


TORI HE 


THRE PIECING 





2 pmncmanenoe orem 














CLIFTON PARK and VILLA-—At Shady Glen, Greene Co, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—This property is suitable for a gentleman's estate or summer 
home. Consists of 8'4 acres, directly on highway. 2000 ft. elevation, be -au- 
tiful views of highest points in Catskills. Residence has reception hall, parlo: 
living room, kitchen, 4 corner bedrooms, bath, 3 sleeping rooms and hall for 
servants. Large cellar, 12 ft. porch all sides of house; also barn, stal-Je or 
garage, well house, granary, cow barn, hennery, oi! house, artesian well with 
pumping engine. All modern improvements. The grounds and driveways 
are beautilul'y arranged and the lawn strewn with flower becis of roses, peo- 
nies, etc., an wns. Vegetable ge ve berries, etc.; tennis court. Price 
and terms of ale very reasonable. / id 

Bex 27, care of Vanity Fair, “449 4th Ave., N. ¥. 





FOR SALE—MAINE COAST ESTATE 


Roomy, comfortable house; fire- 
places, hardwood floors, heating and complete water 
systems; orchard, boathouse, outbuildings, field and 


forest, magnificent view; 80 acres. Excellent 
terms. $15,000. More shore land adjoining if 
wanted. OWNER 


215 Victoria Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 














View of Terrace 


Delightful Spot At Long Branch 
To Rent For Season 


Four acres of beautiful grounds, splendid shade trees, 
pretty shrubbery. House of nine bedrooms, surround 
on two sides by porch ten feet wide and terrace twelve 
feet wide. Big four-car garage. Near enough to water 
for daily dip—far enough away to avoid fog. Write for 
details and photographic views to 


Willa Holt Wakefield, Casey Agency, 1493 B’way, New York 














UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Am mov ing West, will sell my Dwelling located on 
lot 133 x 200; “Old English’’ architecture, 14 rooms and 
4 baths; located on exclusive Upper Mountain Ave., 
affording extended and magnificent view of surrounding 
country. Full particulars from OWNER, box 66, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 








FOR RENT FURNISHED 


Scarborough-on-Hudson: 6 acres. Lawns, shade trees, 


garden. etc. Residence—14 rooms, 2 baths, large porches. 
Garage, cottage, etc. $1000 for season, or will rent for 
longer term. Near Briarcliff Lodge and Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club. ddress 


E..1. ieiee, 306 Lexington Avenue, City 


"Phone 2119 Murray Hill. 














FOR SALE 


We offer for sale a complete, well-appointed gentleman's estate— 
one of the most attractive properties in Vermont, 35 acres of fer- 
tile land, well fenced. House modern built, baths, electric lights, 
set-tubs, pure spring water, piped to buildings, out-buildings up- 


to-date. For particulars address 
A. W. TRICKEY SPRINGVALE, MAINE 











c— 
In Maryland—The “Show Place” of the fz eq **Eastern Shore” 

with land-locked harbor for yachts, e' gnificent brick 
Colonial Mansion, 46 ft. long; beautifully proportioned and dec- 
orated interior, equipped witn every conceivable modern con- 

venience. Most complete set of outbuildings, including garage, 

electric light plant, pumping station and model boat-house. 31 
acres of landscaped grounds; grand old trees; entrancing marine 
views; fine roads; excellent transportation facilities. A sacrifice 
at $35,000. 


Ashbridge Realty Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Virginia and Maryland Country Property Exclusively 

















A COUNTRY HOME 


In Hillsboro, New Hampshire 


Large hall, 40 x 9, runs through centre of house. Large 
rooms, open fireplaces, cemented cellars; running spring 
water at house and barn. Large barns in good repair, 
with silo. 320 acres in field, pasture, woodland, and 
timber. Young apple orchard and variety. of other 
trees. Small pond in side yard fed by brook running 
through hen yard. Telephone connection. Town water 
and electricity available. Suitable for gentleman's 
estate or stock and general farming. Address 


rs. Edith S. Jones, Hillsboro Center, N. H. 




















An Old Long Island Sn of 100 an 


An opportunity that peopie have been looking for—to 
get a combination country home and farm within com- 
muting distance of New York, at the price that worthless land 
or remote farms are offered for. Namely, $150.00 an acre 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS. BABYLON. NEW YORK 














60 Acres, Near Town, $3900 


Here is a remarkable opportunity for the man who wants a selfs 
supporting home where he can enjoy all the advantages and attrac- 
tions of country living; ideal location, near neighbors, school, 
creamery, etc., and only 3'2 miles to R. R. station, stores, high 
school and other conve niences; nearly leve! dark loam fie Ids cut 30 
tons hay, brook and spring- watered pasture for ten cows, good 
orchard; 2-story 10-room house, piazza. spring water at house and 
barn, pretty mapie shade trees, magnificent view; 60-ft. barn, big 
eg owner has two other farins which require ‘all his attention; 
en at once price is only $3900, part cash, balance easy terms; 
full de’ calls and traveling directions tosee thi nd many other splen: 
did farms and country homes throughout the Eastern States, page 34, 

‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue No. 38," just out, write today for your free 
copy. E. A. Strout Farm Ageucy, Station 2723, 47 West 34th St., N.Y, 


FOR SALE IN MILLERTON, N.Y. 


Farm 175 acres, everything on ‘it, buildings 
first class, view unsurpasse minutes to 
station on automobile road, fine for summer 
home; price $10,000 half cash. Address 

K. M. BOPP 
LAUREL LOCKS FARM 














POTTSTOWN, PA. 














GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


# a 








FOR SALE 


This gentleman’s residence of 18 rooms and 6 


baths. Beautiful grounds of 41% acres, shrub- 
bery. garage, garden, tennis court. For other 
particulars and terms, apply to 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


Real Estate Agency Est. 1899 
Smith Bldg. Tel. 430 Greenwich, Conn. 


OUTHAMPTON 


For Sale or Rent Furnished 


w? An attractive house, 22 rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
with three acres of ground. Fine lawn, shade trees. 
Garage with space for four autos. 


R. R. KENDRICK WM. D. BLOODGOOD & CO. 
Southampton, L. I. 542 Fifth Ave., New York City 




































It is a sec- 





Your Country Seat 
EAR Manhattan, affording easy and 
comfortable daily travel either by —_— 
train or motor, in a charming and 
healthful section, accessible and con- ars e 
venient to schools, churches and the 
necessary shopping district. 
tion populated by those of your own 
class insuring, a pleasant social life. All 
these and many other 
advantages Scarsdale 
offers you. 
For information re- 
garding acreage tracts 
on Fenimore, ar 





Heathcote Roads 
consult your own bro- 
ker or 


FRED’K FOX & CO. 
14 West 40th St. 
New York City 
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In Town and in the Country 




















33 ACRES 
North Shore Long Island 


21 clear, 12 woodland. New Estates on all sides. 
Between Piping Rock and Wheatley Hills, 
one mile south of Oyster Bay. 
galow with bath, heat, etc. 
particulars. 


10-room bun- 
Photos and full 


W. L. BOYCE 


Hot Springs North Carolina 











Dobbs’ Ferry on Hudson 


FOR SALE—Great Bargain; House cost $8,500 to build, 
Land $2,000, total cost $10,500; can be bought for $7,000, 
cash $1,000; 12 rooms; hardw ood finish and floors; bath; 
gas; newly painted; stuiccoed, and in fine order; lot 50 
x 116 feet; fine Hudson River view; 40 minutes from city. 
3 minutes to station. 


ALFRED E. COOKE, Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y. 
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For Sale at Larchmont, N. Y. 


In a most desirable section, near the Sound, with fine water 


views. Adjoining places are the very best. The land is 100x156. 

House modern, stucco, two argh of ten rooms, three baths, 

hot water heat, electric light and Can be purchased at less 

than cost as owner has locate1 in West for business reasons. 
EDW. C. GRIFFIN & P. H. COLLINS 

Bank Building Phone 352 Larchmont, N. Y. 

















Connecticut 
All fully furnished. 


William S. Chappell, Agent 





Summer Homes, large and small, for sale and 
: for lease. 
on opposite shore near The Griswold, with its 18 hole Golf Course. 


Among the larger places is one commanding a most extended view of the Sound, convenient to 
fine bathing beach, well furnished, three baths, several acres of land with abundance of trees. 


Several more similar to above, many not as large. 
Established 1887 


On the New London shore and 


Rental prices from $500 to $4500. 
New London, Connecticut 























SEASHORE HOMES 
Without peecesinag! the City. 















45 mins. from Pennsylvania Station; 
100 electric trains a day; cultured 
community; every city convenience; 
country air; seashore recrea- 
tion; half- mile private 
suaf - bathing beach; 
club house. Pa 
AF ment plan "Phone 
Greeley 2741. 
,Neponsit Realty Co., 

. 1 V. W. 3eth St. 
@ New York, 














Westchester & Dutchess County 


COUNTRY HOMES—FARMS—SHORE FRONTS 


LONG ISLAND—CONNECTICUT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 

New York & New England Real Estate 
Marzaznin WILLIAM H. MILLS New Work cis 
Hadden Bros., Brewster, N. Y. 


W. H. West, Port Jefferson, N. Y. Local Agents 











California Home 


Overlooking the attractive little city of Redlands 
adjoining the world-famous Smiley Heights, in 


the heart of the orange trees; 4 baths; 15 rooms; 
3 sleeping porches; large gardens; shade trees; 
lawns; 370 orange ‘and deciduous fruit trees; 
mountain view; large verandahs; modern equip- 
ment throughout; garage. 

Intending purchasers only address for particulars. 


ALBERT WILL Redlands, Calif. 














WHAT IS VANITY FAIR'S SERVICE? 


This Department Aims to Supplement, Not to Usurp, the Work of the Brokers 


matter. Even though you can put 

your thumb down on the roof, figur- 

atively speaking, and say: “ This, of 
all houses, is the house I want,” there 
remain, nevertheless, many negotiations to 
go through before you can put your key 
in the latch, and hang up your hat in 
the hall. 


Tm a house is always a difficult 


The real estate broker makes these negotia- 
tions easy. His office is conveniently fitted 
for this business; and he himself carries an im- 
mense fund of information about deeds, 
leases, and all the other instruments of pur- 
chase or rent. Knowing this, Vanity Fair 
long since defined its own platform; let us set 
it forth once more on the eve of this season 
when so many thousands of Vanity Fair 
readers are about to buy or rent summer 
properties. 


First, Vanity Fair engages to publish the 
advertisements of sake first class brokers. 
But its responsibility pt not end there. 
Vanity Fair also invites its readers to ask for 
any special, personal information it can give. 
Any reader who writes to Vanity Fair will be 
advised in every way possible—if desired, 


Vanity Fair 





FROM A BROKER WHO APPROVES 
THE VANITY FAIR TYPE OF SERVICE 


“T am publishing two advertisements in 
the March issue and as one is on Long Island, 
and the other up in the hills of Connecticut; 
please have your make-up gentleman put the 
advertis:ments on different pages. 


“T have given Vanity Fair a decided 
boost at the Executive Committee meeting 
of the Real Estate Association held in Albany 
last week, and Vanity Fair can depend on my 
support as long as it maintains the attitude 
promulgated in recent issues. 


“By the way, I think Vanity Fair will also 
receive more orders from Boston before long.” 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM HB. MILLS. 











Vanity Fair will undertake any special inves- 
tigation that he wants done. 

Further than this, however, Vanity Fair 
is not prepared to go. It does not “list” 


property, nor will it perform any of the spec- 
ialized functions of the real estate broker. 


449 Fourth Avenue 


That Vanity Fair’s readers are prompt to 
call upon it for the kind of information it can 
supply, is suggested by this letter from Toledo. 
“T certainly appreciate your kindness, and 
all the trouble you have taken for the K 
family. My wife is coming to see you, and 
will look at the house. I believe it is just 
what we want, and the price isO. K. Mean- 
while, if you will find two or three other places 
of the same kind, and will make arrangements 
with the agents, we will also go to see them.” 

In this case, as in all cases, it gave Vanity 
Fair much pleasure to do the preliminary 
investigation, and to turn the actual trans- 
action over to the broker who, at the moment, 
was best fitted to manage it. We urge our 
readers to use this department as a directory 
of the best opportunites in real estate—and to 
call on us for information, but not for actual 
brokerage. 

That this platform is appreciated by the brokers 
is evident, not merely from the little letter re- 
printed on this page, but from the quick growth of 
this department. Last year, it had but a few 
scattering advertisements; now, as you see, there 
are six pages of them, and there are opportunities 
in every desirable residential spot throughout the 
country. 





New York 




















THE SHELBURNE’S FAMOUS DINING ROOM 





SHELBURNE 


— on the Boardwalk 


situated at the most glorious of Amer- 
ican watering places—the spot first 
visited by spring—Atlantic City. 

A resort endowed with all of nature’s 
gifts—the beautiful sea—the bracing 
salt air, the warm sunshine. Nights of 
deep purple and moonlight and breezes 
that are laden with the delicious breath 
of spring. 


When dining at THE SHELBURNE, 


you see all about you the most inter- 
esting Americans; people of society, 


Congressmen who have run over for a restful week-end, writers, painters, players of games. 


Never by any chance do people of this discriminating kind dine anywhere but at The Shelburne 
when in Atlantic City. Their opinion of its cuisine and service is worth knowing and following. 
Whether you are going to a friend's dinner or giving one of your own, it is ten to one that you 


will find yourself at The Shelburne. 


All trains to Atlantic City are met by special conveyances from The Shelburne. Your reservation 


should be made in advance by telegram or letter. 


to your address on request. 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 


socbrmrprererererer 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


Herald Square 
NEW YORK 


The World’s Greatest Hotel nat- 
urally has the World’s Finest 
Restaurants. 

Why should you make of eating a 
mere duty when you can transform 
it into a delight at The McAlpin ? 
“Where every prospect pleases’’ 
and every dish is dainty! 

The Mezzanine Restaurant is a 
Revelation of beauty and service. 


Music by Nahan Franko and his 
Orchestra. 


0 omen 


Management of MERRY & BOOMER 


NANI TT 














Booklet and rates will be immediately sent 


JACOB WEIKEL ATLANTIC CITY 
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PLYMOUTH 
Dry Gin 


The man who orders 
Coates’s Plymouth has the 
satisfaction of knowing he 
drinks the best and most 
expensive gin made. 


Yet Plymouth costs him 
no more by the drink than 
any other. 


ALEX D [SHAW] &CO NY 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s r 


tions. 














Police Dogs 


Ideal companions and protectors 
of life and property. Always 
ready to romp with children or 
tramp with grown ups over the 
hills. So alert in their capacity 
as protectors, that danger can- 
not get near enough to harm before 
they have attacked and conquer- 
ed it. Better than burglary in- 
surance in that they protect your property from theft. 


Palisade Kennels 


' Training School for Police Dogs 
Phone East Killingly, Near Danielson, Conn. 














Boston Terriers My Specialty 


I shall be glad to quote you prices on pup- 
ies and grown dogs. Best of breeding and 
esse raised. Puppies by my celebrated 
CHAMPION “SOME BOY” 
already winning Blue Ribbons. Prices 
anonante and satisfaction guaranteed. 
*sS MRS. D. D. DUNN 
6-8 East 37th St. New York City 
Phone Murray Hill 6025 











NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 


Incorporated 


Giant St. Bernard, Newfoundland or Great Dane 0.06 


nds, 
Scottish, Irish, Yorkshire and Fox Terriers. Sey Department: 
gmallest all white Toy Poodles $15.00.: Toy Pomeranians, 
Spaniels, Chihuahuas, eons - puppies. . Persian and Angora 
ttens, all colors. Spec German Shepherds (Police 
Dogs), Pups $50.00 each. oy Bast 19th Street, New York 

















Dr. Dent Doctors Dogs 


Write for advice and book 
on dog diseases free. 
Beautifully illustrated 
k on training dogs. 
160 pages. 10c. 


The Dent Co. Newburgh, N. Y. 















MEXICAN CHIHUAHUA DOGS 
For Sale and at Stud 


5] Bred from champions and imported stock, 

smallest in this country and smallest produ- 

cible. Intelligent and affectionate. 

C.D. ATWOOD 828-830 7th Avenue 
(Aljamor Apartments) 

*Phone 988 Circle New York 











MR. VERNON CASTLE 
Manhasset, L. I. 


TRAINED POLICE DOGS 


Puppies for Sale 
Several Wonderful Dogs at Stud 

















Boston Terriers 
A_few choice s) oer both sexes, for 
sale, by the celebrated 

FASCINATION 
K.C. 107,292 
Finest head Bas am of any dog in the 
country. Prices $20.00 u 
Send stamp for illustrated circular 
MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195 Springfield, Mass. 

















How Do You Like Them ? 


MRS. ARTHUR BARTLETT 
933 Beston Road © Ward Will, Massachusetts 











A LETTER FROM 
BROOKLYN 


“My whole family,” writes a man 
in Brooklyn, “is immensely pleased 
with the Boston Terrier that Vanity 
Fair secured for me. Iam so glad 
that we had your aid and advice in 
buying him; for, knowing nothing 
about dogs, we relied absolutely on 
your judgment. We do not know 
another dog that we would ex- 
change our terrier for. We feel 
everlastingly grateful for the aid 
Vanity Fair has rendered usthrough 
the Dog Mart. If ever we want 
another dog, we certainly shall 
know where to come for it.” 


If you have any difficulty in finding 
the dog you want—if there is any 
dissension in your family on the 
dog question—Vanity Fair will be 
glad to help you. You will very 
probably find on these pages just 

e dog you want. If not, write at 
once to Vanity Fair, telling us the 
kind of dog you have in mind, and 
about how much you care to pay 
for it. 


Knowing intimately the proprietors 
of the best kennels in America, 
Vanity Fair is prepared to give 
you prompt advice and assistance. 


But before writing to Vanity Fair, 
read these pages carefully. The 
dogs, you will see, range in breed 
from Pekingese to Airedales; in 
size from four- pound Poms to 
enormous Great Danes. There is 
a dog for every member of the 
family. And because most of these 
kennels have made special prepara- 
tions for the Spring season, it is 
wise to write to them immediately 
—their best offerings may be 
snapped up before your letter is 
received, unless you write at once. 
Notice, too, that many of these ken- 
nels are in and near New York. It 
may often be possible for you to 
visit such kennels in person, and 
thus to make your choice in the 
very most satisfactory manner. 


Now begins the season when you 
want to get out into the country. 
You will be in the minority if your 
country establishment does not 
number at least one new dog this 
Spring. 


VANITY FAIR 
The Dog Mart 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 














"AIREDALES oF THE BLOOD” 


UNUSUAL PUPPIES ny SOTA. abi J a BY 


ert rag Me 9 A. kc coi! 
amt tenet & by Paeaen Gold id Bigs, AS empored, 
Prize-Winning Matrons 


Kennels of F. H. Frederick 
1027 Walnut Jtreet Allentown, Pennsylvania 





Boston Terriers and French Bulldogs [3 


We have on hand at ali times matured 
males and females, house and street trained. 
Representative appre with attractive 
markings, desirable as pets and companions. 
Also puppies cf the most fashionable breed- 
ing at very reasonable prices. 


THE VELVET KENNELS 
13 Caldwell St. Charlestown, Mass. 














FREE Dr. Delaney’s interesting 
We new book, entitled “For 
ey Your Dog's Sake.” It's just off the 
y/o press. Write for YOUR copy. 

Vermilax Co., Inc., Dept 14M, 220 W. 42d St., New York 

















A.K.C. 151,510 Weight 15 pour vis 
Fee $15.00 ‘ee $15.00 


YANKEE SPIDER 


Breed to the best and nt Se Bostor 
in the country today. is on u st 
Occasionally some good young stock fo: 
sale. Nothingcheap. Address 


John H. Schlomer gris? Kennet 
Mifflin, Pa. 


Member BostonTerrier Club of NewYork 

















TEAKWOOD KENNELS 


At present we have a few choice Pekingese 
puppies. They are bred in the blue from 
Champion stock. Pedigrees mae 
Write for particulars. 


TEAKWOOD KENNELS 970 Boulevard Astoria, LIL 














FOR SALE 


Great Dane pups from prize-winning 
stock. ised in aca poo 


Prince von 
Weisenau at stud, te 315.00 
Address 


MAINE FUR FARMS, Ltd. 
Topsfield, Washington County, Maine 














WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 
Sharce By Petebory gh 
CnOw-cugws DALAATIANS 


Monsoon AKG 138076 Champion Halnor 7 Tally Ho 
of 


Owne: 
MISS ALICE E. NEALE 
Dalmation and Chow Puppies Occasionally for Sale 














RIDGETON KENNELS 


Have for sale at all time high-class 
Airedale Terriers—impo: stock. 
Suitable for companions or the Show 
Bench. Buy an ro tng you want [% 
the best all-around dog. 


Cc. M. BERNHEIMER % 
Newburyport Mass. / 















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For ane and at Stud 
— Make Best Com- 
jon. ually at 
ome in House or 
Stable. 


penta Konatle | ae 
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MS An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 


exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 




















28 East 46th Street 


kennel, exactly the dog you are seeking. 


White Highland Terriers. 


Address or call 


28 East 46th Street 





Springside Dog Palace 


[F you want a dog, no matter what the breed, we have him or can supply him on short notice. Knowing 
dogs and all the prominent kennels in the country we are enabled to find, far better than any one 


We specialize in Pekingese, Pomeranians, Chow Dogs, German Shepherd Dogs, Scottish and West 


Let us know what kind of doz you want, what price you want to pay and any further details. 


THE SPRINGSIDE DOG PALACE 


Telephone, Murray Hil! 2012 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 








No stock less than $25.00. 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton 











eo Toy 





4 Haworth Kennels 
(Registered) 

Breeders and exhibitors of the highest class 
French Bull Dogs in America. 

ave stock, all rT m- 
por naan potty SS lions 
Correspondence a pleasure. 
MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, Owner, 

HAWORTH, N. J. 








I have for sale handsomely marked 
Boston Terriers by BINDO; also sev- 
eral matured Boston Terriers at all 
ages, suitable for companions or show 
bench. Most reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress 
MRS. R. F. FORBUSH, 
45 Vassar Street, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 
Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comradeship and 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 

Write for folder 


AMERICAN KENNELS Toy White 


Silk Poodles 
from 3 pound pedigreed parents, rare beauties, 
smallest obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Ter- 
riers, $15.00. Toy Pomeranians from imported 
stock, all colours, $20:00 up, the best money can 
buy. Toy Fox Terriers. wide awake and very 
bright, §5.00 up. Pekinese, Irish Terriers, 
Yorkshires, Toy Black and Tans, English Bul! 
Puppies, grown stock and bitches in wheip, 
$15.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
233 3rd Ave. New York City 


Pied Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 

A really good sort of 
0g 

Best for children’s pets 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 


Brookline, Mass. 


Rainbow Kennels 


are noted for their Superior Prize 
Winning English Toy Spaniels. 
Prince Charles Variety — Grown 
Stock and Puppies usually for 
sale. If you wish a high class 
Spaniel, address Mrs. James Doig, 
Bayville, Long Island. 
Telephone: Oyster Bay 112 












































FOR SALE 
AIREDALE rieries 
by the 


yy noted champions: Abbey 
King Knobbler, King Oorang, 
Ryburn Swell and Polar Star. 


Five recent winners werer :isedinmy 
kennel . Atsiud, Po'ar Star. Fee $15. 


TYLER CRUTTENDEN 
82 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 


HODGSON 
Portable Kennels 


ALL SIZES 
Catalog 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


























YOUR DECISION 


Every kennel on this page, and 
the two other pages of The Dog 
Mart, has been planning specially 
for the Spring season. Notice how 
many of them say “I have some 
dogs,” or “a few choice specimens.” 
That is because each kennel is of- 
fering none but its very best to the 
readers of Vanity Fair. 


Whether you want a dog for your- 
self, or as a gift to some fortunate 
friend, you should choose him im- 
mediately. Tomorrow may be too 
late—for many other Vanity Fair- 
ians are studying these pages, and 
might send their letter ahead of 
yours. 


A good dog is insurance for a 
happy summer! Make your de- 
cision from the selected kennels on 
these pages of Vanity Fair. 
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All Dogs Thrive On— 


To build strong muscles, steady nerves, a smooth, 
glossy coat and general good condition use 


7 e 4 
Champion Dog Biscuit 
Keeps a dog’s teeth in good condition, reinvig- 

orates the salivary glands, aids digestion. 
Made of clean, sweet meats, cereals and flour— 
no waste products or preservatives of any kind 


—a clean, wholesome, nourish- 
ing and satisfying food for dogs. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can buy regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or direct from us if no 
dealer in your town. Illustra 
klet on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 


608 Minnesota St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Nessbank Kennel 


English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 


Noseless_ King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 


Mrs. J. J. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. J. 





Pekingese 


A Pekingese is the breed for you 
to buy for your daughter. They are 
lovable companions for children and 
grand pets an grownups. My Pe- 
kingese are of the best of breeding 
and the prices for immediate sales 
are very reasonable. 


Minoru Kennels, Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 








ATTENTION !! 
Who said dogs? 


Reuben Clark, international judge, has 100 

dogs to sclect from. $10.00 to $500.00, 

Pomeranians, Pekingese, Poodles, English, 

French and Boston Bull Dogs, Airedales, 

Irish, Scotch and Fox Terriers, Collies and 
s. 


EW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street near Wanamaker’s 
Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant 


Scotch Terriers for Sale 


One, a pedigreed Scotch Terrier, 
Male, two years old next April, 
fine companion, even tempered 
and gentle. A wonderful dog fora 
lady. Price $75. Also a registered 
female, 2 years old. Very good for 
breeding Fine companion. Price 
$so. Several promising puppies 


forsale. Dogs at Stud. 
Phone 260 W, Dobbs Ferry 
Frank H. Addyman, Ardsley, N. Y. 




















sc 


French Bull Dog Puppies 


All ages. Best of breeding. Show 
specimens. Kind disposition. In- 
telligent. Prices to suit all. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 

Miss INA M. HEWITT 
17 Grove Ave. Auburn, N. Y. 














Pekingese 


Distinctly interesting. Bright, sweet 
tempered and small. Over fifty of 
every color to select from. Most 
puppies from imported parents. All 
pedigreed, and from best stock. 
Grown dogs and Broo! Matrons. 
$25 0n up. Motor, "phone or write 
for pictures. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Telephone 418, Great Neck, L. I., or 
48y Fifth Ave. Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 








BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable for 
companions or show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers, 
all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 








Downshire Kennels 


Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own breed- 
ing for sale from 3 to 8 
months, also adults. 

647 Madison Ave.,NewY ork City 


Phone: 475 Plaza 


Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale and 
find we are offering thirty-three 


Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppies 


Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
pci si Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don’t buy @ 
dog until you see this list. We can more than please you. 


U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poultry Farms, Box V, Hope, Ind, 
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An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 
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3 Sabine Fox Terriers 


Are known for their intelligence, game- 
ness and companionship. As Show 
specimens they lead the wor'd. 
Prices from $25.00 up 
' Send for List 
The Sabine Kennels 


Orange, Texas 
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Beautiful Japanese Spaniels . De oe IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 























Pekingese and Pomeranians G Sh h d D : ; 
g % ares an ep er ogs Farm raised puppies from the best imported stock 

Imported stock. Grown dogs and pup- 

sies of all ages; gold and white, and Trained Dogs, Show Dogs and Puppies for sale. 

lack and white. Also Pomeranians We offer the greatest and best selection of Stud $75.00 up 
and Sanger hi a coe eee oe Dogs obtainable. Write us. 
u ogs shipped to al arts o 4 y 
‘America Address . ELMVIEW KENNELS TOYON KENNELS, LOS ALTOS, CALIF. 

MRS. A. M. CHADURJIAN 333 Connell Building Scranton, Penna. 
26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Telephone 5896-W, Flatbush 
































English Bulldogs and Pekingese 


Do You Want a Toy Poodle? for sale, from the most famous strains in the world. Greenacre Kennels 
a e x my Mia Puppies and grown dogs; also show specimens. The : 
e sma exquisite snow-wnite varie - om or compe- yr, ac 9 r . ' r 
tition in the — company or suitable for companions very best of the above breeds at stud; all well known 


Chow Chow dogs and 
























































—all ages at most reasonable prices. Get fu!! value from winners. Visitors welcome at the kennels any time. 
me. Correspondence a pleasure. Write today. ROCKCLIFFE KENNELS puppies of the highest 
MR. HARRY S. PEASTER JOHN W. MINTURN, Owner, Syosset, Long Island class always for sale 
2253 So. Croskey Street Philadelphia, Pa. at reasonable prices. 
BOOK ON Fifteen champion dogs 
POM S DOG DISEASES} |*“““ 
High class Poms from $100.00 
pi All ged ne. apd And How to Feed 0. J. TOREN, Mgr. 
? sale and at stud. an sca’ * i zs & 
i seen by appointment only. = Mailed free are address by the eg Fairfield, Conn. 
i Mrs. Reginald Mayhew ‘ H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
4 Jericho Turnpike Dog Remedies 118 West 31st Street - New York 
! * New Hyde Park Long Island 























— . AIREDALE TERRIERS The Best Collection of Japanese 
Cassilis Kennels—Cocker Spaniels The Ideal Dog for the country home. I have Spaniels in the World 





The best lot of stud dogs in America, including the been successfully breeding these dogs for 20 fcr aa a 
i n uppies anc ‘own stoc . : wenty high-clas: , . 
deca usually for sale. Correspondence solicited. years. My record of “wins” proves it. I wlenlins pv ‘ck Does 
P. O. Address: have Airedales all ages, and exceptional | dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 
New Marlboro, Berkshire Co., Mass. values Write at once : 
Telegraph & Express address: = + : ~ MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. | 970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 

















= At Stud 


| SUNS-OUEN OF LLENRUD |S. V. KENNELS 


i World’s Smallest Pekingese—Weight Sibs. | WILLIAMS, CALIFORNIA 
R kably like his fa Ss si Ct ° 

Remarkably like his famous vre-own | Russian Wolfhounds 
stock for sale. Of remarkable quality. 3 exceptionally nice bitches for sale. 


Mrs. A. McClure Halley, 8 East Clark Place NE a 4-year old brood matron: one 18 


 tesc aane _ Phone 2168} Orange” Mountain Staton. | ymin Mai tga 


141 Tenth Street, Elmhurst, L. I. range, N. J. are highly bred. Orders are now being 
Telephone 1783-J, Newtown booked for puppies for summer delivery. 


BULLDOGS’ PUPPIES School for Dogs focien tardies dee 


by Baron Leesdale and Wuxham Silent eae a i 





7 ° A. 3. 

,] Sir Dandypratt *.¢5;, % 

ft zy] stud. Fee $10. Proven sire of 

£ small dogs. Son of Ch. Gamin’s 

Rival, and perfect French Bull 
head and conformation. 











Puppies For Sale 














“Champion Yroak” 














i hav? full charge of the dog from time of birth till ready 
te | Prices — a for show ring. All breeds purchased on commission. 
quality; also some grown dogs and proven 25 years experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
breed bitches. A\ll used to children. 

DONALD MUNRO, New Hyde Park, New York 
MRS. C. N. PLATT + Phone, 47-W Floral Park 


152 Franklin Street Astoria, N. Y. 
Tel. 48 Astoria 














DOGS FOR SALE 








f, All breeds, and for all purposes; Cattle, 
Hickery Kennefs, Sheep, Swine, Ferrets, Rabbits, Pigeons; 





ar 34 ges j 
eee 15c. for new handsome catalogue with go 
Fates tp Pipe iopettasbehy largest ill . ll b d . Kist It 
reec x. itors Of terriers in Fe 
pms ak Their dogs have won prizes iustrations & CCCs Se ee Peers 
— and ribbons, not only at every prom- 
inent American show, but at the Sus, Valley Kennels, Dept. i, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


English shows. 


Grown dogs for sale— prices on application. The Ideal Dog Food 









































PUPPIES AT STUD SOKO completely supplies the ele- 
| FROM Greenacre hk ennels ments which every dog needs at 
| $25.00 up. iaagih a tigi ssnieniaidahsscisianics mea this time of year. Unparalleled as a bone 
j e followin celebrate ze-W . . . . 
This cele- ke ges a and muscle builder. Leading Field Trial 
Sree ASHTON MORE YOUNG BARONET age gs ~ oc bs America _ 

has beat CH. SPORTIN AN ; f 

= every other “” SEACOMBE HERO — — o Feee.: T0GR 
9 fox terrier of “© COTTAGE CLASSIC An ideal puppy food. 

° ead. py a Thx USHER (hehe) Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent on request. 

and povewera “| MICKEY O°FLYNN Manufactured by 

es dob OE) «© BENJAMIN OF SANDY (Peke) Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
: the best of PEE WEE (Peke) H. A. ROBINSON & co. 

ay sf aa APPLY TO MRS. VAN HEUSEN Importers ‘ 
ou. Vickery Greenbank Selection. ANSONIA HOTEL, NEW YORK 128 Water Street New York City 
ind, , 
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- GOOD NEWS ‘cilia anes 
Admirers of Egyptian Plain End Cigarettes 














EGYPTIAN 2 
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Makers of the Hi 


Grade Turkish 
and F; jeri, abn aP et] 
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you can buy a machine-made automobile tire 


Of COUT S€ — cheaper than the hand-made 


Kelllhy-Sprimgtielld 


So, too, you can buy ready-made, machine-stitched clothing cheaper than the hand-sewn 
custom garment. Or machine-made shoes cheaper than the smarter and 
more durable hand-made patterns. Like other articles of genuine quality, 
Kelly-Springfield tires are made slowly and carefully by hand because that 
is the one best way to give them maximum durability and wear. 

For the best results Kelly-Springfield hand-made tubes should be used 
with Kelly-Springfield tires. Their use in combination prevents needless 
punctures due to chafed, ill-fitting tubes. 


Send to 229 West 57th Street, New York City, for ‘‘Documents in Evidence,’’ which tells the experience of others 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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ALICE MAYNARD 


546 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Importer of 


SUITS SPORT COATS GOWNS BLOUSES 


Is displaying a diversity of styles, representing fashions individually 
planned and carefully selected to meet the requirements of the younger set. 


Special facilities for handling orders by mail 






bea Sapa 
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The Maynard Sport Coat is 
new and different from any 
other sport coat. Of a finely 
woven knitted material, it 
comes in all colors. Ripple 
back, and attractively fastened 
with odd buttons, this coat 
makes a convenient slip-on. 


R ithout los- 
leg & emma, 20.00 


This Attractive Graduation Dress is of all-white 
embroidered net, over a dainty slip of fine net, trimmed 
with shirred bow knots of satin ribbon. Three small 
ruffles of net, finished with hemstitching, form the 
scalloped hem of the skirt. Ruffles are also used as an 
edging on the quaint fichu, which forms a square 
collar in back. The sash is of white 45 00 


IT PROM ass 5 <a 3S cute tesa ebopus sees 


Branch 
1305 F Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Important to Those 
Who Expect to Build 


When planning to build it will IP you to 
read The Architectural Record, The Na- 
tional Architectural Magazine. 

You will get valuable suggestions on attractive ex- 
teriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate fur- 
nishings, and be better posted when you consult your 
own architect. 

More than 100 illustrations with explanatory text 
in every issue. 

In the business section are described the latest and best building specialties which 
add so much to the comfort, convenience and value of modern buildings. 

Subscribe Now and Secure FREE the Country House Numbers of 1913 and 1914 
<< cm 6p Gis ann am cue co ae son ee ome ee eee ee oe es ee ee ee es ee ee 


The Architectural Record, 2202 Lewisohn Building, New York, N. Y. 

















Send me free the Coun House Numbers of 1913 and 1914, and enter subscription for a full year 
from date for which I $3, the regular yearly price. (For Canada add 6oc, Foreign $1.00.) 

GARE, « nikcdacccewonvevcvcsesccesenerisoscteccsccse Occupation. ....ccccccccccccccccecs 
RBBTEEBn 0c ccncncccncccsecccsccccccctcccccccccccccccccccccccscscccesececccccoscoecccces 




















That Goodwin Feeling of 
Complete Satisfaction, Comfort 
Pleasure, Exhilaration 


and the knowledge that the very utmost has been 
made of her natural figure—a delightful feeling 
of being perfectly corseted—is possessed by the 
wearer of 


She 


CORSET 


If you have never worn one, write to us and we 
will either tell you where you can be scientifically 
and correctly fitted toa Goodwin corset in your own 
city or send you full particulars so you can have 
the correct model submitted for your inspection. 


If you have hesitated on account of the price, 
investigate the new Goodwin ccrset at $3.50. 


Prices $3.50 up according to material and 
model. 


Ask for Catalog H, showing photographic reproductions 
of all Goodwin models, together with interesting 
information for those who wish to have the best 









Corsets of Every Description 
373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON 687 Boylston Street  MANSAS CITY Waldherm Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 1120 Walnet St. © SAN FRANCISCO 330 Satter St. 
CHICAGO §=57 E. Madison St. LOS ANGELES, 220 W. Sth St. 
S. H. CAMP & COMPANY, Wholesale 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Get Your Garden Hat 


Fe a this Spring don’t you want to look from under it and see 
better roses than you have ever grown before, a better looking 
lawn, a genuine artistic color scheme among your flowers and finer 
vegetables for the delectation of your week-end guests? You will 
find the help, in practical, definite form, to — ) 


secure these results in ye 
fg 

e a e 
Country Life in America ve 
Me 
Just as Vanity Fair serves you so admirably in all mat- Ye 
ters of dress so Country Life can serve you in your gar- My 
dens, in your home, in all new and lovely schemes of ys 
decoration, among your pets, dogs or cats or ponies, Ye 
indeed in a hundred And besid te 
1n your sports—indeed 1n a hunared ways. Nn esides Ye 
adding to your pleasure it will save you a lot of money. va 
To this end you can use constantly, without charge Yu 
Ye 
’ . va 
Our Readers’ Service "4 
& 
It grew to meet the special needs of our readers—the sort of personal and ya 
individual needs not covered in our magazines, owing to a lack of knowledge Ye 
as to just what those individual needs were; this service of advice and informa- Ae 
tion is given our readers without any cost to them. Many have insisted on ne 
paying for detailed information which our experts have forwarded to meet Ya 
their particular problems, but no fee or payment of any kind is ever accepted. Ye 
Ye 
va 


A Board of Experts 


This department has developed in a most re- 
markably efficient way; it is in charge of a man 
of broad experience as an cducator, who at- 
tends personally to the thousands of inquiries 
we receive and refers them to the editorial 
experts who can best answer them; carefully 
prepared replies are sent by mail just as quickly 
as correct and authoritative information can 
be secured. These experts advise on business 
problems, investments, building, gardening, 


It Will Save You 


In actual money many times the cost of your 
subscription in solving just one of your prob- 
lems. Thousands of our readers avail them- 
selves of this service every year, thus testify- 
ing to their appreciation of its practicability, 
helpfulness and intrinsic value. When you 
join Country Life readers, now numbering 
many thousands of the distinctive and dis- 
criminating people of America, this service is 








farming, etc. at once at your command. 


An Invitation to Vanity Fair Readers 


So sure are we that you will quickly become a regular reader of Country 
Life in America, that we are willing to sacrifice our immediate profit and we 
will send you with our compliments the May issue “ Planning the House and 
its Garden Together” and enter your subscription for seven months—June 
to November inclusive, for only $2.00. 


Our Special Offer 


The May number with our compliments and the next seven months for $2.00. 
Please sign your name and address on the white margin below the sun dial, 
cut out and mail today. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Insure yourself against dullness and old age 


If you are out of tune with people, Vanity Fair will help you. If you have been 
living in the past, Vanity Fair will soon get you out of it. If you have dropped 
out of the procession of metropolitan life, a subscription to Vanity Fair will 
bring you into the very thick of it again, and keep you there. For example— 


THE You cannot see all the produc- 
STAGE tions. Would you not like to have 
Vanity Fair’s pictures and news 
of the best plays in New York 

and London? 


PEOPLE A constant succession of unusual 
illustrations, and portraits of 
people of whom the fashionable 
world is talking in America, 
London and Paris. 


THE 


News and pictures of opera,paint- 
ARTS P P P 


ing, sculpture, books, and music, 
all treated in a fresh, informa- 
tive and personal way. 


HUMOR Are you fond of good-natured 
humor? The foibles and frivol- 
ities of today are viewed in a 
fresh and picturesque manner by 
Vanity Fair. 


VANITY FAIR 


Let this coupon bring it to you for twelve months. 


You pay $4—more often $5—for a pair of theatre 
tickets. They may insure you, for one evening 
only, against dullness. On the other hand, a 
year of Vanity Fair for $3 will insure you, and all 
your family, against dullness for a whole year. 





FASHIONS Do you wear clothes? That is 
for both the right kind of clothes? Vanity 
SEXES = Fair will save you many a costly 

mistake by illustrating and des- 
cribing the newest of the new 
fashions, 


DOGS and If you are a connoisseur of dogs 
MOTORS and motors, you will find them 
always prominently featured in 


Vanity Fair. 


SPORTS A panorama of rowing, golf, ten- 
nis, polo, football, hockey and 
yachting, as they pass in annual 
review, With many pictures. 


SHOPPING Your shopping will be done for 





and : 
you and the modishness of your 
PATI wardrobe will be made certain 
through theVanity Fair Shoppers 7 
and the Vogue Pattern Service. 7 
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This 60-foot Pavilion Artistically Represents 
The International Silver Company at the 
Panama- Pacific International Exposition 


Pax¢F YOU ARE GOING TO THE EXPOSITION IN SAN 
NA Francisco, we invite you to visit the International Pavilion and 
Z see the Allegorical Group designed by our artists and cast in 
<€ the metals used in our various wares, and all the other artistic 
pieces displayed in our Pavilion. | 
Magnificent as are the many specially designed pieces dis- 
sco9 $ played there for the delight of thousands of visitors to the Ex- | 
position, the | Pavilion has a worthy rival in the assemblage of handsome Wares 
exhibited in the International Silver Store on 34th Street, New York City. 
If you have Wedding or Anniversary Gifts to select during the coming weeks, 
you are invited to spend an hour or so, at your convenience, inspecting the 
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| 
unequalled assortments of silver pieces and sets in this block-long store. 


A A TRIBUTE to the spirit, achievements and des- 
tiny of the West, the allegorical group exhibited in 
the case in the illustration is offered by the World's largest 
makers of Sterling Silver and Silver Plate. Designed and 
made by the Company’s artists, it is wrought from those 
metals which they use to the largest extent in the pro- 
duction of their wares, i. e., pure silver, pure gold, white 
metal and nickle silver. 

On the base are etchings symbolic of the changing con- 
ditions which accompanied the transformation of the West. 
The Indian Council and Buffalo Hunt are memories of a 


bygone day. The Forty-niners are represented with their 
prairie schooners eagerly seeking the land of golden promise 
and the miners delving for its generous wealth. At either 
end are the two figures of Commerce typifying the Trans- 
continental Railroad industry and ocean shipping with the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific united through the 
Panama Canal. 

Surmounting the pedestal, upborne by life-like “grizzlies” 
are images representing the three great sources of western 
leadership Stock Raising, Mining and Agriculture and 
over all is the spirit of peaceful Victory which truly be- 


longs to the youth and energy of the conquering West. 


International Silver Company 
Succeeding The MERIDEN Co. Established 18 5 2 
49°51 West 34th Street, Through to 68-70 West 35th Street, New York 
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THE SMALLER WAIST CORSET EXPLAINS— 


HILE the demand for the 
smaller waist has been 
great this season, there 

are many women who are un- 
decided in its adoption. 

In November, 1913, when low bust corsets were 
at the height of their popularity, when women of 
every conceivable weight, form and type would have 
nothing else, we sensed a change. In February, 
1914, we announced four new models for summer and 
fall which were higher in the bust and smaller in 
the waist. 

These models which we introduced were adopted 

uite generally by American women 14 months before 
Paris or London suggested their use. This season is 
now seeing an almost universal adoption of the smaller 
waist models which originated with us. 

The figures of American 
women differ slightly irom 
European women — yet the 
same American made 
Gossarp Corsets can be and 
are beingworn in Europetoday, 
proving the fundamental we 
have always advocated-—corsets 
are the power behind the 
throne in the style world. 

The small pinched waist of 
1900 has gone we hope—never 
to return. The smaller waist 
of today is returning for an in- 
definite stay. It meets and 
supplies a very important re- 
quirement of American women. 
It helps to reduce when reduc- 
ing is necessary and it gives 
the woman between 30 and 50 
years of age, a perpetual lease 
on a youthful appearance, pro- 

viding she is correctly corseted. 

Having a keen interest in all 

Tall heavy figure that pertains to art, and living 

up to what women expect of 

us, we last year made another exhaustive study of 

standard books of art, which deal largely with woman’s 

figure. The ideal type never troubles us in designing 

corsets—it’s the woman who is just a little tall, just a 

trifle slender, just a bit heavy, 

who is slightly different from the 

ideal figure—she it is who makes 
our designing interesting. 

After many months of investi- 
gation, we found that women 
could almost always be classed in 
9groups. Of course, all of these 
groups have their further divi- 








Tall slender figure 


sions, but nine there are. On 
this page they are sketched. 
Your own figure is repre- 
/ — . this group. 

a Yow let us point out for 
Short heavy figure the smaller waist, its function 
this season and its relation to all of the types shown. 
Youth represents one type of beauty—middle age 
another. The really charming figure has always been 
the natural figure, and the natural figure as shown in 
sculpture and painting, has a rather small waist—deli- 
cately rounded hips and a medium bust. Regardless of 
the figure type, the ultimate result must be based on the 
accepted standard of beauty—the standard familiar to 
the Egyptians 4000 B. C. or the Grecians 200 B. C. 

If you ever doubt the statement that the mature fig- 
ure is the accepted standard, ask any painter, etcher, 
sculptor or designer. Look at his works of the nude 
figure—look at your own copy of Venus de Milo. 

This season as never before women will adopt the 
natural figure line. You can see our conception of this 
beautiful type, corseted, on this page. 

Our reason for designing so many different corsets 
and brassieres is to give every woman her choice of the 





Having Been Showered with Questions about Its Return, an 


Authoritative Answer including all Figure Types is Welcomed 


route, back to this idealtype. We 
want her to be able to discount her 
= age from 5 to 15 years by the ap- 
pearance of her figure. Today hun- 
dreds of thousands of Gossarp 
wearers are doing this very thing. 
Now the relation of the small 
waist to the nine distinct types, 
also its relation to your type. 
First is the tall heavy figure and 
there are many such. Their charm 
is not exceeded by any other 
type, if they study a few simple 
rules. High shoes should never be 
worn, neither should short skirts 
unless the ankle is small. Dark 
shoes always. Dark hosiery. Her 


Short slender figure 





Full Bust Figure 


corset should be of a 
coutil or broche material 
-long in the skirt—bust 
gores low and the bust 
just supported. A tricot 





Full Hip Figure 


brassiere worn next to the flesh will reduce the bust from 


2 to 5 inches. The corset should not be fitted small. 
If it is, the charm of freedom is lost. The smaller 
waist and well confined thighs make her stately. 

Next, the tall slender. She, too, must exercise the 
same care—medium height heels—dark hosiery—high 
neck waist and dresses—full waists and fancy brassieres 
with ruffles or light pads. The use of two china silk 
pads in front of the thigh bones, and a small pad in 
lower back gives her a supple look from the waist down. 
The smaller waist suggests a fuller figure on this type, 
which is the result desired. 

The short heavy figure wants height. High heels, hats 
with shooting feathers or ribbons, straight hips bust just 

















The ideal figure 


supported and the smaller waist, 
Stripes help to give height effects, 
so do high waist lines. The 

ent vogue of 1830 favors some. 
what the short, stout woman, 

The short slender woman has many corset troubles, 
She must be chic always. The small waist is in her 
favor. She can overcome slenderness just as the tall 
slender woman by using three small pads and a special 
brassiere. She should not accentuate her small waist— 
just let it be known. She should wear colors—chosen 
carefully to suit her complexion and hair. High boots 
—oxfords—fancy hosiery—novelties of almost any kind 
become her. She can be just as attractive as she likes, 
Her corseting is important—very important. 

The woman with full ine n 
bust, heavy shoulders, full nS } 
diaphragm and small from \ AN 
waist line down, needs a 
tricot flesh fitted brassiere 
and a corset that confines = 
the bust and upper back, 
and flesh over diaphragm. 

A special model is made 

for this type. Plain waists 

—tailored suits—low or \ 
high necks, plain sleeves, oe -4 
medium hats and not too 


straight a hip line give this 


type a very distinctive 
appearance. 
Short Waist Figure 


Her opposite, with full 
hips and thighs, worries 
more about her figure than 
the other type. She should 
not wear the small waist 
corset as it is worn by 
others. Her corset should 
be of coutil or silk 
broche, rather heavily 
boned and with a long skirt. Let some of the ex- 
cessive weight be gently, yet firmly, pushed into the 
waist and some be forced down. In some models we 
reduce at the first fitting from 3 to 6 inches on the hip 
measurement. A high waist line is 
desirable. The long fullskirts of this 
season favor her greatly. If the bust 
is small, the corset should be high. 
This assists to a fuller appearance. 

The short waisted woman, 
whether she be tall, medium or 
short, must try for one result—the 
appearance of a long waist. The 
high waist line of this season gives 
her an opportunity to appear like 
the ideal figure. The waist should 
not be made too small. Almost any 
vogue in hats, shoes, hosiery, suits 
or dresses can be worn by her. The 
big thought is to keep the waist 
line long. Special Gossarp models 
are made for this type. 

Thelastof the special types is not 
so common as it was when the Kan- 
garoo walk was in—yet the swayed 
back figure is here. We know, be- 
cause we fit thousands of them. A 
determination to stand not quite so 
erect, and the careful fitting of a 
rather high back corset will work a 
great change. The absence of lacing in the back helps 
this figure type greatly. A small pad is used very often 
in the lower center back—and very successfully too. 

The ideal figure offers but little difficulty in corset 
designing and fitting. The possessor of such a figure 
should, however, be equally careful in the selection of 
her corset. By birth she is fortunate, but by careless 
corseting she can be very unhappy. To have a naturally 
good figure does not give one the license to neglect it. 
The ideal type can wear outer garments of almost any 
vogue—her height, color, weight and personal inclina- 
tion being the only things to consider. 

Is the small waist back to stay? Yes, emphatically, 
yes. Can every figure type wear the smaller waist 
corset? If she is intelligently corseted. Where can you 
be corseted to all of the Gossarp Corsets mentioned 
in this articl—at the Olmstead Corset Co., The 
Bonwit-Teller Co., James McCreery Co., Best & Coy 
and James McCutcheon in New York. Brooklyn, at 
Abraham & Straus. London, at Marshall & Snelgrove, 
Ltd. In Sydney, Australia, Farmer & Co., Ltd. In 
Paris, at Galeries Lafayette, Aux Trois Quartiers. 
In Chicago, in Gossard Stores, 37 S. State St., 3105. 
Michigan Ave. and 64 E. Madison St. and in practi 
cally every town and city in North America, South 
America and Australia. The H. W. Gossard Co» 
Chicago, U. S. A., Largest Makers of Fine Corsets. 
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No. 10. Shetland Coat Sweater 
with shawl collar, turn-cver cuffs, 
patch-pockets and large fancy but- 
tons; half-belt in back. Colors: 
rose, Copenhagen, tan 

and while....... r at $4.95 





A Summer weight felt 
hat in pastel shades; 
facing of liseré straw 
and trimmed with faille 
IN silk satin-edged ribbon; 


two natural feel- 
ers set in rosette $6. 75 


No. 11. French Voile Blouse 
with cluster of tucks in back and 
front; collar and turn-back cuffs 
of —, voile; one sleeves 
‘ast 7 t wit 

fastened in front wi $3.95 


pearl butions ........ 


No. 12. Dressy Blouse of Geor- 
gette crepe in white or flesh- 
color; vest effect, trimmed with 
pearl buttons; both sides of vest 
daintily trimmed with plaited 
frill of self-material, bead and 


No. 15. Sheer Summer 
Dancing Dress of filet 
lace combined with net, 
in cream or black; lined 
throughout with chiffon, 
and daintily trimmed 


withribbonand 
Satin rosebuds, $42.50 


Maline Hat with ripple- 







hand embroidery; small square 
pend yy her sed long 
Sleeves, finished wit 

double frilled cuff..... $9.50 


No. 13. French Blouse in white 
or flesh-color; front and back of 
waist trimmed with cluster tucks; 
plaited frill of crgandie down 
each side of front; convertible 





a long Fey ay deep 
cuff, finished wit 
plaited frill.......... $7.50 


No. 14. Sport or Beach Coat of wool checked 
material, also navy blue, or black gabardine; 
lined ‘throughout with peau de cygne, and 
jinished with collar, cuffs and belt of green 
suede. May also be had finished with white 
broadcloth collar and cuffs, and 21 50 
white kid belt.............+445 $ . 


A side-roll sailor of Summer weight felt in 
pastel shades; facing of Swiss milan hemp, and 
finished with cockade and ends of 6 15 
grosgrain ribbon and pearl buckle, $ ° 







brim, bound with straw; 
trimmed with velvet rib- 
m around crown and 
poh tie-bow. May be 
jad in any de- 
sirable color. . $18.50 
“La Vivian" Model 
Parasol, made with plain 
ltaffela top, in green, navy 
blue, pink, cerise, purple, 
light blue, black, old 
blue or cardinal; with 
ronie border if black 
and white s'ripe 
taffeta silk $4.95 


STERN BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


West 42nd Street 
















































No. 16. Extremely Smart 
Tailored Suit of superior 
quality pongee; coat lined 
with peau de cygne and 
Sinished with bound but- 
tonholes and embroidered 
buttons of self - material; 
ull - plaite 
Shin ens. $39.75 
Hat of pongee silk, dain- 
tily embroidered with 
colored silk; fancy straw 
facing. and finished with 


band and bow 
of ribbon... 915.00 
Parasol of wide striped 


black and white taffeta 
silk, with handsome 


oe gg shirred $4.95 


West 43rd Street 

















The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 





Antiques 





AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian 
samovars, candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. 
ony unique gifts $1 up. ‘eg or write for cat'l'g. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th St., N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

Frank , Cadiz, Ohio. Have a large col- 

lection and sell ‘in original ——— or restored. 
Correspondence invit 








I WILL SACRIFICE Family heirlooms—Rare 
old Sicilian altar cloth, $90. Also Sicilian table 
7 ong Very rare. Other antique pieces. 
Miss Broderman, 20 West 107th St., N. Y. C. 





Art Galleries 


Te LITTLE GALLERY, 15-17 an nog ’ 
Unusual | Gitts b: Mastercraftsmen in Jewelry, 
Silver, Copper, Pottery & Linen. 


PAINTINGS OF THE OLD MASTERS 
Reproduced by foreign artist of merit. Ch: 

ing for period rooms; now exhibited at  % R. 
Bremner Co., 680 Madison Ave., New York. 
COLLECTORS ofiered exceptional opportunities 
for purchasing by Private Treaty, Pictures & Art 
Works direct from Histor. Collect. of Noblemen. 

Arthur Ruck, 14 Clifford Street, London, W. 


ART ne FRAMING PICTURES & photos. We 

carr select assortment of choice cards and 
han “carved frames of the antique & renaissance 
periods. F. R. Barter, 323 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

















Auction Bridge 


LALLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W. 96th St., 
- Y., author of *‘ Bridge ina Nutshell.” Classes 
+ bridge & auction. Game taught in 6 a 
private instruction. Tel. River. 1464 








Auctioneers 





WISE AUCTION CO.—PAYS highest cash 
rices for contents of houses, apartments; = 
ngs, works of art, pianos, furniture. 428 Colu 

bus Ave. (Sist St.), N. ¥. Tel. 7175 Schuyler. 





Automobiles 


1. BAKER ELECTRIC BROUGHAM 

Just overhauled and painted, 4 or 5 passengers. 
Wonderful value 

Baker Vehicle Co., 19 Central Pk W. (62 St.)N.Y. 


2. BAKER ELECTRIC vicr ORIA $1100. 
Edison goeft ust like new. 
an w — 4. an electric. 


A real value 
Baker Vehicle, Con 19 Central Pk W. (62 8t.) N.Y. 











Beauty Culture 





AUGUSTE FAMOUS FRENCH toilet prep- 

arations. Call for le jar of astringent for 

enc — with, full directions. No charge. 
Au ite Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


MEDICAL GYMNASTICS, Given by Miss 

Alexandra Virtanen, graduated in Euro “Agreat 
th producer. Scientific Massage. Elec. trea 

ments. 216 W. 103 St. (Bway.) N.Y. River. 3372. 








% Feathers 


Willow or Ostrich Plumes 


Boas & 





MME. BLOCK. 


ette or Boa. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, coe 
elied. Ostrich fans repaired. 36 W. 34th St.. N.Y 


IMITATION PARADISE—iatest shower and 
sweep gee Special, $5. Dyeing & remodeling 
done by experts. Mail orders filled. Catalog. 
Ideal Feather Co., 15-17 W. 42d St., N. Y. 








Books and Prints 


ORDER YOUR F ener RST EDITIONS 


from someone who} An where to look for them. 
Address, Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 








Candies 


THREE LETTERS FROM 
ALWIN A. NEUMANN 


A YEAR and five months ago, Vanity Fair received 
this letter from a milliner to whom it had suggested 
a little advertising in The Shopping List: 


I January 7, 1914. 
“ Gentlemen:— 

“TI wish to inform you that I do not care to ad- 
vertise in The Shopping List of Vanity Fair. You 
have not, by any means, convinced me that you reach 
the class of people to whom our goods will appeal; 
and your advertising rates are so low that I feel the 
space cannot be desirable.” 

Very truly yours, 
Atwin A. NEUMANN. 


EVERTHELESS, Mr. Neumann later reversed his own 

judgment and decided to appear experimentally in 

The Shopping List—and here, only a month afterwards, is 
the next letter we received from him: 


II February 3, 1914. 
“Gentlemen:— 

“I want to let you know what an overwhelming sur- 
prise Vanity Fair has been to me. Now I must con- 
fess that Vanity Fair has brought our company cus- 
tomers from the best of American families.” 

Yours truly, 
Atwin A. NEUMANN. 


ST as we were going to press with this issue of The 
Shopping List, Mr. Neumann wrote us a third letter. It 
reflects his mature judgment of advertising in Vanity Fair: 
iil March 23, 1915. 
““Gentlemen:— 

“Our sales through Vanity Fair this year are about 
350 % more than they were last season, and whereas a 
customer last year sent us one order in the season, she 
now sends up to 24 orders during the season. I have 
instructed our agent to continue our advertisement in 
The Shopping List for another year.” 

Yours truly, 
Atwin A. NEUMANN. 


It would be superfluous for Vanity Fair to add any 
remarks to this little story of advertising. If the moral 
is not. plain enough, it is scarcely for us to make it plainer. 


Behind each little. announcement of these shops is a not 
less interesting story. Vanity Fair delights in introducing 
you to shops that are worth while—like the millinery 
establishment of Mr. Neumann, and the 225 other establish- 
ments on these pages. 


Cleaning Dyeing 
(Continued) 
LEWANDOS Sew York shops DYERS 


N York S 
557 Fifth Avenue adison Avenue 
Violet Shop, 21 East ist Street 








LEWANDOS 75 N Pearl Street Albany 
ry Chestnut Street Philsdeiphis 
118 Street N Washin ees 
wen” Haven Bridgeport Waterbury pte 








LEWANDOS Providence Newport Fall River 

Fitchburg Springfield Worcester Salem Lynn 

— Portland Cambridge Brookline Roxbury 
Itham Watertown alden Dorchester 


LEWANDOS osto n Shops 
17 Temple Place 284 Boyiston Street 


248 Huntington Aven 
Cleaners and Dyers. 








“I DL” The Great Cleaner, cleans anything. no DO 
rin; ring, no odor, can't burn, most efficient. 10c., 
» $1 Bottles, at “a t. or Drug Stores or The 








iaeat Products Co W. 42d St., New York, 
Corsets 

MME. BINNER 

Seeneee 


is cultivating aaares with her 
famous corsets at 561 5th Ave., N. Y. (New 
Establishment.) Formerly 18 E. 45th 8st, 
MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 
forecast the ‘‘ Trend of Fashion.” Cus' 


om made 
only at 15 Mons 45 St., New York, 2618 Bryant. 
3 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 








Olmstead ‘Corset Ce, 8 





179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., New York. 
MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Senyss 
11 East 47th Stree New York 
Tel phone 1552 Murray Hill 





WADE CORSETS. High rade, exclusive, 
satisfying. Also Brassieres. erienced Sales 
Representatives wanted. Corset! ep manual & 
catalog free. Wade Corset Co.,79 E.130 St.,N.Y. 


MADAME , DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
eee — Sens’ Hoge is 
r 
111 East sours st - N’ °y: °tShone 5 5042 Mad. Sq. 


GOODWIN: Corsets of every description. 

Ready to wear from $5, and custom made 

from S10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y. 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 


GOSSARD CORSETS in Washington, D. C., 
are sold we ct Wells’ Gossard Store, 











See Gossard ad in’ this magazine. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Corentiore, 500-5th 
Ave.,N.Y.(4th fi.) Bryant’ 5121. Made to Order 
& Ready to Wear. Prices most LR « I Corsets 
copied, repaired, etc. Measure blank on request. 


ESTHER RODMAN, Boston, Mass 
sod Custom 

= ce to her ‘‘Goodw t Sa 
687 Boylston Street, Tel. 385 ‘pack ys 


HAND EMBROIDERED custom-made co 

for the woman who wants something ‘ “qittere 
ent’’ combining comfort and style. Leaflet on 
request. Mlle. Belle, 501 5th Ave., New York. 


BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSETS. 
Hc nees | thot ee pea usual. Uninter- 

Mail orders. Write for Book- 
Tet a0 or eal at 10 East 46th Street, New York. 

















Dancing 





ALVIENE STUDIOS. Tango, Argentine, Boston, 

wen, aesthetic and classic dancing taught; 
aan, ildren, oe 57 St., at B’way, en- 
trance 225 W. 57 St., N.Y. Tel. Columbus 4732. 


THE A. ALBERT SAATO Academies of 
Dancing. Broadway, 86th-87th Sts. N. Y. 
The dances of to-day taught privately or in 
class. Booklet sent. Tel. 6435 Schuyler. 


IE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 W. 72nd St. and 555-557 W. — St. 
Aesthetics. The new Dan 
Deportment. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF —Interpretive, Simpli- 
fied Classic, National and standardized Ball- 
room dances, atta he Grad. Russian Im.Bal- 
let School. 7 42d St.,.N.Y. Phoae Bry 5585. 














Children’s Clothes Cigarettes 





MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON . B., 
American authority on Modern oro Write, 
hone or call. Fifth Ave.,N.Y., Thorley Blidg., 
W. cor. 46th St. Bryant 6321, for rates. 





JUMBO SALTED NUTS are geliciowsty sresh. 

Extra large. Almonds $1.25 lb.; Peanuts 80c 

Ib.; Assorted $1.10 Ib. Prepaid. Viola Vv. N. 
Woodruff, 338 B'way, Flushing, N. Y. 


IMPORTED Hand- Made Smocked FROCKS. | MONA LISA Cigarettes. 
Sizes 6 months to 15 y: Frocks sent on ap- lain or Cork. 
proval; prices reasonable. * Cir. showing designs $2.00» hundred. 

on request. Mrs. J. B. McCoy, Jamestown, Mild and Aromatic. No disagreeable odor. 


ELEANOR ARTHUR, 26 E. 35th St., N. Y. 
Personal instruction in all the Modern Dances. 
Private ard one block from The Vanderbilt 
and Waldorf. Tel. Murray Hill 3493. 





ORIGINAL MEXICAN CANDIES—Palan- 
quetas de ———. Delightful pecan confec- 
os in ~ 4K cal package, $1.00, prepaid. 

weets, San Antonio, Texas. 


errs FOLKS’ DRESSMAKER, Needham, 

ass. Makes dainty Layettes (also single 

garments) of fine materials. Hand-made or 
d-finished. Price list free. 


AT Yous, DEALER’S 
“his nny and. money order 


Zufedi Cigarette Co., Inc., 114 5th Avenue, N. Y. 





LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 3 

&5 ek boxes delivered yt - where 
in the United States, $1 per 

I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress Sto Portland, Me. 


HAND-MADE CHILDREN’S DRESSES— 

original designs from infancy ~ 16 years. Romp- 
ers, eee! smocks, coats & hats, estimates on 
layettes. Stremmell, 1047 Madison Av., N.Y.C. 


FROM THE ORIENT—Harem Ruby Small 
Flor de Chiras flavor Turkish cigarettes, $1 box. 
Oriental Birth Stone, $5. Turkish coffee served 
free. Viscomtesse Alma Surok, 500 5th Ave., N.Y. 


FOOT RELIEF. Soothes and relieves feet 

tired from ae ce e use. Deodorizer. Mailed 
prep aid in two sizes, 50c. and $1. 

Puritan Pinatitate: Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Decorating and Furnishing 





REPETTI WALNUT PUFFS are on sale at 
Repetti Lge near the Waldorf. ae twenty- 
five cents for introductory a age. 
Repetti, 30 West 34th St., New York 


DISTINCTIVE APPAREL for girls and boysof 
allages. Each garment designed tosuit theindivid- 
tal child. Inspection of modelsinvited. Sketches 
submitted. Ann Harmon, 10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 





FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive 
period designs in grandfather & mantel clocks. 
Expert repairing. All work uaranteed. 

Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. Y. 





ADVERTISERS IN TH 
Bad List are _ all 
carefully selected. It is 
safe to patronize them. 


MRS. MARTE NA DOWNING 
ast 48th Street, New York 
Specialist ia high class gowns, suits and millin- 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers of New York. 
Main office, 402 E. 3ist St.N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 








ery for Young Ladies, Misses and Children. 6618. Branch offices, telephone connections. 


HERTSBROTHERSCO., believe that theuse of 


ited furniture for country homes has revolution- 


interior decorating. Cretonnes = and wall pay 





to harmonize with furniture. 20 W. 57th St., N. Y- 
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he Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 











Decorating & Furnishing 


(Continued) 


Embroidery 


(Continued) 


Gowns and Waists 


(Continued) 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 





BETWEEN NOW AND JUNE 1ST, Mrs. 
Barnewall is showing a room at 19 East 48th 
Street, N. Y., arranged as an inclosed piazza, 

in the Italian manner. 


BEAUTIFUL SICILIAN LINENS—Break- 
fast tray sets (3 pieces), $6. Exclusive designs. 
eu cover $3 up. Mail orders. Be prompt. Miss 

Brodermann, Sole Agt.,20 W. 107 St.,N.Y. 


T A. M. GRANNATT CO. Artistic and at- 
tractive spring styles in gowns and millinery— 
made from your own material 2 desired. Gowns 
remodelled. 2343 B'way, N. Y., corner 85th St. 


HAIR WITH EXCESSIVE OIL can be dried out 
radually & wonderfully brightened. English 
anne hampoo works marvels with dull faded 

air.$1. Henna Specialties Co, 509-5th Ave., N.Y. 





WORDS, INC., Interior furnishings, 
miss mantels, wall papers. Italian pottery, 
antique fixtures for electricity, lamps & shades. 
Miss Swords & Miss Sparks, 18 E. 48 St., N. ee 


Employment Agencies 


comaatmporte SISTERS-—3415 Baeet— | & 
Gowns $25 u >--Suits $30 up—Wraps $30 
app ult orders solicited. “ = 


DO .YOou WEAR TRANSFORMATIONS? 
Ui, bequcla gloa ena aah ate 

wav ir 4 
distinctive | in ioe Willams, 27 Ww 40 St. mm 4 





CURTA ‘AINS, MEXICAN HAND DRAWN 

Serim& Marquisette curtains. Man Leg ats ef- 
fective designs, moderate prices. Send for book- 
let. The Pilgrim, 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N. Y., near 
42d. Tel. 2414 Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, 
nts, personally 
investigating references. Inventories taken. 





HELEN BLAKE STYLISH FROCKS 
Designer. French Designs Copied. 
Moderate Prices. Furs stor 

Suite 106-7. 373 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHARM OF WAVY HAIR obtained by 

Wiliase shampoding pon a; guatentecd nek 
as) 

ing and harmless. 27 W. 46th thitest New York. 





WARD & ROME—Painted furniture designed 
epanity houses, unusual screens, desk sets, 
hment and Chinese lacquered lamp shades 
$2 E. 47th St., N. Y. Tel, Murray Hill 1305. 


MISS SHEA’S Employment A enc. 30 E. 42d 
St. The 42d St. Building. Supplies first class ser- 
vants, male and female, in all capacities for cit, 
and country. References carefully investigated. 


HELEN BLAKE, mending, Rl REMODELING 


e 
Your id ‘gowns w will look iike e ni 
ite 106-7. 373 Fifth Avenue, "N.Y. 


PERMANENT HAIR WAVE. My new in- 
vention & vast experience enables me to wave 
any shade & quality of oe eee to last 
from six months to one year and (Contd.) 





Miss McBURNEY & Miss UNDERWOOD 
New Spring fabrics, papers, country furniture. 
Gardens design 


for city houses 
42 W. 39th St., N Tel. Greeley 2808. 


COLONIAL AGENCY, INC., 25w.42St., N.Y. 
(5th floor.) Tel. Bryant 3695. Mi iss Miller, Profes- 
sionaland Domestic Servants. Referencestrictly 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, etc. 


FIRST Mending Shop in NEW YORK 
“weer Waists Refitted. 
oda Reweaving and Darning. 
rk. Moderate prices. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. Perso at- 
pee given each client; the only restablish: 
t averaging ten or more waves a da: 
different sizes of waves can be (Contd. ) 





COUNTRY HOUSES FURNISHED—Every- 
thing for the house. New chintzes. New papers. 
Beautiful reproductions of best old furniture. 
Miss Throop, 37 East 60th Street, New York 


MRS. TABER 
Efficient servants. 
Telephone 4961 Plaza. 
773 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


High Class Wo 
FIRST Mending Shop in NEW YORK 
Suits —— vip cleaned, pressed. 
i “cousnitn, 


20 West 31st Burese, Madison 189. 


SUCCESSFULLY APPLIED to the finest and 
coarsest of hair. Expert attendants. Exelusive 
styles in fine hair goods. Write for particulars 

eo. Kremer, 3 W. wer St., N.Y. Tel. Bry. 2642. 





MILDRED RICHARDSON KELLY 

Simple & distinctive schemes for summer homes 

& bungalows; spring textiles, papers, furniture, 
floor coverings, 42 West 39th St., N. Y. 


MRS. BERTHA CARLSON—AGENCY. High- 
est class servants for town & country homes. 
All servants come to you with references. 2415 
B'way, corner 89thSt., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 9463. 


SMART GOWNS Beach frocks, Sport suits, 
coats and wraps. Out of town orders filled sat- 
isfactorily wit out Attings. Prices reasonable. 
Kellens, 53 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. Col. 9558. 


Interior House Designing 





CRETONNES ilustrated. Dolly, Madison cur- 
tains. Yard scrims. Gh rtierres.Sunfast fabrics. 
Bookletsonrequest. Send wall paper forharmoni- 
ouseffects. Frank R. Aldrich, 452-5th Ave., N.Y. 


Entertainments 


TAFEL—44th St., opp. Astor Hotel, offers new, 
exclusive Spring Models. A gown complete in 

ours. This month a New Chic Model, $30. 
Fine work; moderate prices. Write us for designs. 


MISS PEARL. SEIGER g SQuiss 
Carries wh, correstiy «be ‘period _-—— of 





MACBRIDE—REMODELS & REBUILDS ELSIE WAGNER—Maker of Favors for the | GOLDEN—SAMPLE GOWNS & WAISTS | MISS SQUIRE COLORIST 
Your old home—or proposed new _ one. | most exclusive hotels & clubs in America. Ex- ay One of a Tel. Plaza 534 
Aristocratic & Artistic effects with odd, un- quisite new samples for May Fetes & June wed- | Model Sizes. Advanced styles. ” Remarkabl rig of colors pa. 8 executed. 
ings. Est.submitted. 1704N. sth St, Phila., ws Low Prices. Room 209, 17 W. 42nd St., N. Y. | 34 East’ 58 St. By appointment only. N.Y. C. 


usual features. No architects’ fees. No extras. 





SEE HIS SAMPLE HOME—AT 
acBride Atelier, 
3 Eas e send St., New York. 
“Decoration of Interiors.” Phone Plaza 181. 





Fancy Dress and Costumes 


MYRA HILLARY oy a REBUILT 
Prices from $18 u 
Wedding Trousseaux a specialty 
1672 B'way at 52nd St., Tel. PSirele. ‘1837. 


Jewelry 





Delicacies 


PAUL 4 ARLINGTON, INC 
to the Smart Set. Exclu- 
For Sale or Rent. 


an desi zns to order. 
a. ws Bryant 2548. 


109 W. 48th St., 


MME. ROSE GOWNS REMODELED 
Our prices are within your eee. 
Send your gowns dea us for an estim: 

49 W. 37th S8t., Tel. 4073 Greeley. 


JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Pistinum, 

Gold, Silver, Pearls, Diamonds, Antiques; en- 

tire contents of houses. pointments made. 
654-6th Ave., cor. 38th St., N. Y. 





PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS 
Mint jelly, French Pose Quince, honey, etc. 
Made home kitchen by original recipes. 
Ge eo. A. Preston, Phillipse Manor, N. Y. 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 
Fancy and theatrical costumes for every 
occasion; to hire or for sale. Ideas for 
masquerade balls. 110 W. 46th St., 


SMART GOWNS A AND SUITS 
ord 





THE POTTER STUDIO: Designers & makers 
of ¢ ee fede «& ny ve 

unusual suggestions for ts. 
1B646 i Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. . 








CTED TREE-RIPENED Grape Fruit 
and Oranges, eee grove pour days from pick- 
ing. Exp. pai e $5, e $3. Assorted if 
desired. Po dilins Gitrus Hervice, “vuburndale, Fla. 





Flesh Reduction 


Formerly 7 W. 3l1st St., N. Y 


N.Y. | Mme. Zara. "3 eeiesten Ave., N. Y. 
JACOBS & CO. JEWELS REMOUNTED IN PLATINUM— 
| ae oo Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors § ecial designs created and submitted without 
are now located at 49 W. 46th St., N. Y. arge for the remounting of old family iqyes. 


R S. Dillon Co., 1482 Broadway, N. Y., at 43 





BON BONS AND NUTS GLACE—$1 peas 
on bons and chocolates—80c. pou 
ade. Sent prepaid. 


B 
Delicious home m 
Binghamton, N. 


Rainbow Shop, 


STOUTNESS & RHEUMATISM—Removed 
by a healthful & scientific method. Thermo- 
elec. medium, Swedish massage. Dieting not es. 
Miss Frye, 233 W. 107 St., N. Y. 6556 River. 


UNUSUAL ADVANCE MODES —- Morning, 
Afternoon & Dance Frocks. Special prices, $18.50 
up. Trousseaux as aye st. given. Tailored 
Suits from $25. Mile. Elise, 509-5th Av., N. Y. 


MARKERS FOR BRIDGE TABLES in ster- 

ns silver. Cam onto table, hold pricse score, 
pencil. 0 by mail. Send for folder. 

5. Jorgenson é ae. Jewelers, 2271 B’ way, N. Z. 





FIGS—PRESERVED, brandied, sweet, pickled, 
and jam; order now. Wild orange marmalade, 
guava products, scu tppernons grape | juice, home- 
madeand new. Woodland Plantation, Lloyd, Fla. 


LAN SOL FOR OBESITY 

and Rheumatism. Used in Bath. Results Won- 
derful. A Luxury. Physicians prescribe it. 
Ppd. 50c., $1 & $3. 88 E. 56th St., New York. 


CHIC GOWNS Street, Afternoon, and Evening. 
Wraps. Made from your own material. Reason- 
able prices. Gowns gs Katharine Jun- 
sola, Pole W. 103d St., N.Y. Tel. 3372 River. 


WE PURCHASE—fine jewelry, etc., at full 
value, even though aiready © pledged. Service is 
discriminatin, and intell nent. 

L. Bergman, Times Bldg., N. Y., Bryant 2973. 








Developing and Printing 


Florists 


TO BE PROPERLY GOWNED for all occa- 
sions. To enlarge her clientele Charlotte Bodkin 
Inc. invites ‘air readers to see her 
exclusive & original designs. 8 W. 45 St., N. Y. 


IN REMOUNTING JEWELS— Chas. 
Hustler gives his personal pet a eg “And is 
specialist in pearls, precious stones, fine Jewelry. 
Jewelry stored. 527 5th Ave., N.Y.,M.Hill 7240. 





WHEN IN BOSTON 


RIGGER, 613-@th Ave. 


SEND US SIX OF YOUR KODAK Negatives, | BEST QUALITY CUT FLOWERS or Plants 

any size; will print one picture from each negative | —Art Combinations. Shipped everywhere. Ex- Go, for smart gowns, suits & blouses, bi 46th St., N. ¥. pays. ‘Cash for pawntickets, 

for a total of 10c (stamps). Or will ve any | cellent service to patrons in pest ears to Belle Bryce Gemmel, gold, silver, pearis, antiques. Furs, laces and 
size roll of film (or film pack) recommends Max Schiing” 22 W. 59th St., N. Y. 344 Boylston St. contents of ouses. hone 5658 Bryant. 





and eg a hele of 8 ake os 10c. 8x10 
ni 


d only the 





neg gat tive. ay ‘this ad. 
Roanoke Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. 


DISTINCTIVE CORSAGE, 82 and up with 
novelty clasp that protects "your gown. Dis- 
tinctive boxes of fresh cut flowers, $2 and up. 
Craig Muir, 62 West 40St., N.Y. Tel. "Bryants254. 


Gowns Bought 


Ladies’ Tailors 





Dressmaking 





SCHOOL FOR DRESSMAKING—designing 
Parisian method; simple, modern. BS ional 
and private courses given. 3s & waists 
made to order. Mme. Zimgali, 2833. Bway, ). 


STUMPP 
761 Fifth Ave. (58 St.), N. Y. C. 
Tel. Plaza 81 


“New York’s Favorite Flower Shop.” 


I WANT TO BUY 
cast rors cowne, a. eS Goshina. eat 


Good 
a8 ror Q ta Sts. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive tailored suits 
Exclusive designs 
429-5th Ave. (between 38th & 30th Sts.), N. ¥. 








Furniture 


avema 744-6th 

TILLY—104 W. 44 St., N. Y. I buy slightly 

worn street & evening gowns, opera coats, furs, 

jewelry, silverware, etc. Also, able to sell 
dressmakers’ models at low prices. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 

vailing styles. 19 years’ yoann Tailored 
suits from $65 up. mstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th St., Y: Tel. 158 Madison Sq.) 








Educational 


OUR FAMOUS CHAIR—A French Willow 


chair for porch or living room; attractive lines; 
Specia! . Furniture of ali kinds. meer 
F. F. Ahern & Son, 124 E. 41st St., N. 


Greeting €§ Place Cards 


Z & CO., Tailored Suits—Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Rs a Special facil- 
ities for out-of-town order: 

471 Fifth Ave., New York. 











SCHOOL INFORMATION: Free Eataie a ot 
all Boarding Schools (or Camps) i 

Girls’ or Boys’? Schools’ 1 BBY ‘rises 
Blas, N. Y., or Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





Furriers 


GIFT suoes EVERYWHERE 
ll Davis Quality Cards. 
There’ s one Lae every occasion. 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
French Tailored Gow 
Exclusive -~ ns and faultless” workmanship. 
est 46th St., New York. 








COSTUME DESIGN by correspondence 
courses. Parisian technical system for Propor- 

tion, Symmetry Simplicity, Variety and Grace. 
Brown, 1290 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating 

old pf arments. eae as low as consistent with 
workmanship. A. H. Green jon, 

25 ©. 23d Street, N. Phone 1162 Gramercy. 


FOR BIRTHDAYS, holidays, anniversaries, 
etc., send Davis Quality C ds. You'll find ap- 
propriate cards for every Fstaniin Att Gift <a iong 
your stationer’s or A. M. Davis Co., Bosto: 


Lamp Shades 








Embroidery 


Gowns and Waists 


FOR A SICK FRIEND—Six daily greetin; 8 

in charming package, 50c. 6 Birthday letters 

env. to be opened during day, 25c. Catalogue 
free. Ernest D. Chase, Boston. 


M. A. VYSE; UNUSUAL SHAPES 
designs in lamp and candle shad 
and country houses. Medias” = suggestions 
546 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 842 Bryant. 


ane 





. H. Ost, 3 339 5th Ave., N. Y. Em- 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 


ON APPROVAL TO GIFT SHOPS we will 


Gales stam: stamped goods. Mono- de from your _ material. ship one doz. asst. 5c and 10c birthda. cares at 
broldery ‘stamping & specialty. Monograms de- ee ‘Remodellin ng. Reasonable prices. | wholesale rates. Unusual messages—dain de- Languages 
signed, stamped & emb. Novelties. No catalog. | Homer, 114 W.37th St., N. Y.Tel. 5265 Greeley. | signs. Sandford Card Co., Dansville, 








PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 50% 
less than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, infants 

Wear and laces shipped on approval. Wholesale & 
Tetail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B'way, N. Y. 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
ooeastons. to order. Specialty—well fitting Tail- 

ored Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 143 East 
Soth Street, New York. Tel. 864 Madison Square. 


Hair &§ Scalp Treatments 


FRENCH--BY THE YERSIN METHOD 
Mrs. Pierce Reynolds, authorized t 

rect pronunciation in speaking & 8 ne 
short space of time.132 W.79St.,N.Y.Schuy. ao. 





RACHEL’S VENTURE. Robert A. Miller's 

strictly Porto Rican needlework—not filet. Choic- 

st novelties for babies, children oe eromn: one. 
Mail orders solicited. 17 W. _N 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 
Evening gowns a specialty. 

160 West & 4th Street, New York. 


PARKER’S Method of Hair Treatment Cleanses 

scalp of imperfections, promotes healthy hair; 

personal consultation. Write for Book ' V‘' Healthy 
Hair,” 51 W. 37th St., N.Y. Tel. 202 Greeley. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE Interested 

in the Se ae od, ae ea Reynolds ea 
complimentary illustrative ieee 

Special summer rates. 132 s7oth Bt. WY 





BEAUTIFUL CROSS-STITCH Patterns, Colo- 

nial Knockers, Quaint Painted Candlesticks, 

Baskets. Circular. Minnie M. ‘Wi Mt ‘ams, 233 
Longmeadow St., Springfield, Mass. 


CONSULTING COSTUMER. Sample, model 
ex high grade slightly worn gowns, wra , oe by 
for ladies and children at half pe an 
M. H. Jennings, Box 209, Fitchburg, + hogy 


Hemstitching 


Linens 





EMMA \ LOUISE ART SHOP 
— for new 1915 catalogue free, 
needlework and novelties. 
Emma And Art Shop, Belmar, N. J., Dept. V. 





MME.BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave., N.Y., cor. 
56th St. I make and remodel gowns to your indi- 
vidual taste at most reasonable prices. Work 
guaranteed. Satisfactionassured. Tel.4928 Plaza. 


ACCORDION and SIDE PLAITING 
—— Buttons covered - styles. Fancy 
yeing of nets Mail orders 





chiffons, 
prompts filled. G. M. Sadieir, oo8 W. 34 St., N.Y. 


OLIVIA CROSS-STITCHED & Block-printed 
Linens, Quaint des! Fite beng | Baby, 
Children’s, and Anniversa: endfor 





list. Olivia, 2375D veraary Cite Ave., ‘Bridgeport, Ct. 














he Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 











Linens 
(Continued) 


Shoes 


Social Stationery 


Toilet Preparations 
(Continued) 





AMNETTA VILLARI CO., 348 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Porto Rico hand-drawn linens, very exclusive 


«& = _— . Approval shipments. Gift 
Ww for consignment proposition. 


“SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 West 38th St., 
N.Y., Spring and Summer styles after distinctive 
Shoecraft conceptions, tailored to the foot. 
B t “D” sent free. 


WEDDING STATIONERY. SAMPLES 

and ** Wedding Suggestions,"’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


anes 
BUENA TONIC, For My Lady, also for “ My 
Gentleman's Toilet.” Autol 8s & 

unanimous in praising its m 
Jean W. Butler, 422 8. oye Ave. Chicago, Ii 








ASCHER-LE VIN—Importers of Decorative 
Art a es Specialists. Exclusive 
French Blo Compare our estimates. Ask 
for Booklet. eel Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Shopping Commissioners 


Specialty Shops 


WHY NOT ROUGE RIGHT? Learn with with 
Flosbric, New-idea Face Tint, $1. State to; 

dark, medium, light. ‘‘Rouge Right" booklet 
enclosed. Flosbrie Laboratory, Flushing, N. y, 





Lingerie 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas 
ing Agent. Accompanying out-of- town patrons. 
No charge. References. Chaperoning. Steamer 
Baskets, 112 West llth Street, New York. 


FOR COUNTRY COTTAGES, made i se 

Blind. Rugs, cushions, baskets, trays, ham 

eeccice = ete. New York Association {or ‘the 
lind, 111 E. 59th Street, N. Y. 





DESIGNED IN PARIS, exciusive in style, re- 
fined in taste, Crepe de Chine Underwear, hand- 
embroidered in artistically shaded colors to in- 
dividual order. Mme. Paula, 622 W.137St., N.Y. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

Will shop with you, or send a nything on ap- 

proval. Services free. Send for bulletin of Spring 
Specials. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEGRO ais BROOM for Hearth 
nches long. so ee $1.50. 


2 w Ideas for S 
StudioShopfor Things Beautiful, 96-5thAv.,N.Y. 





WASHABLE LINGERIE BRAID—=3 delicate 
colors. White, pink, blue. Send 10c for 10 yds. 
3 packages for 25c.’ Postpaid. Agents wanted. 
McGraw Mfg. Co., 17 South St., McGraw, N.Y. 


. S. D. JOHNSON 
Shops for and with customers ae charge. 
347 Fifth Avenu 
Opp. Waldorf Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


PEASANT BASKET, good for Knitting, pom 
Brittany. Folds flat. plain a ong. Green, r 

natural colors, $1. “Studio Sho for 
Things Beautiful, ‘208: 21 M53, 96-5th Ave., N. Y. 





Millinery 


CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 
York's famously low prices and my experience in 
shopping. No charge. Orders filled pro q.4 
References. 116 Nassau Street, New York 


MADAGASCAR BASKET, good for Kaltting. 
Made of raffia. Brilliant colors, 11% x 10% in 

with long handles. $1.50 prepd. - Studio Sho for 
Things Beautiful,” 20, 21 & 23, 96-5th Ave., N. Y. 





LADIES’ Straw Hats REMODELED into 
lateststylesorcopied from“ Vanity Fair,"’ cleaned 
or colored. Hats trimmed. eer a 
Flowers. Price list. Neuman, 24 E. 4 N.Y. 


FASHION CRITIQUE—SUZANNE MAY. 
Services free. Goods sent on approval. Home dec- 
orating aspecialty.Trousseaux.References.Shops 
with you.122 Manhattan Ave.,N.Y.Tel.1725Riv. 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE, individually 
a by ieee, (not manufactured). Selections 

nt on roval. Remodeling, 2 pin bane ge 
Giteult repairing. L. B. C. Shop, Westerley, R 





GERHARDT & CO. 
16 East 33rd Street (3rd floor), New York. 
Smart Hats for all occasions. 
Moderately priced. 


MRS. EDWIN McCALLA DAVIS—606 West 

116th St., N. Y.; will do all kinds of shopping 

for you. Service free. Specializing wall-papers, 
hintzes, rugs and artistic furnishings. 


THE WOMAN’S SHOP—6 E. 424 St., N. Y. 
Blouses, Gloves, Hosiery, Neckwear—S 
offerings. New Model Crepe de Chine Blouses 
$2.95, value $4. Voile Blouses $1.95, value $3. 





FULL INSTRUCTIONS, ali material to make 
yourself smart hats each season, and practical les- 
sonsin millinery arein Mme. Loie’s Hat ing 
Catalog for 2c stamp. 516 Fifth Avenue, N. 


MRS. BERTHA E. L. OSTEYEE—General 
shopping. Fifteen years in South. Knows 

toms, conditions. Personal attention. 
ences. 305 W. 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 7730 Bryant. 





BREAKFAST JACKETS. New design, rib- 

bon and lace. Dainty gifts. Six colors. $10 

bet sapere. Same design, three colors. $5. 
‘Kim 711 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Miscellaneous 





PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for ladies’ 
& children's garments after aay illustration, de- 











scription or model. Perfect fit. Mrs. 
eisz, 41 West 35th Street, New York. 
Neckwear 
JANE CLARK, 9. E. 43d St., N. Y. Collars, 


—— made to order at ready-to-wear prices. 
By not freshen up the cld gown with the newest 
collar? Smart frocks for children & grown-ups. 





HERE are twenty-three different kinds 
of shops on this one page of Vanity Fair; 
and yet all the shops are united in the com- - 


mon bond of originality and smartness. 


A 


good way to remember their names and ad- 
dresses is to cut out those which most interest 
you, and pin them to your own shopping list. 





CHARMANT NATURAL ROUGE, Perfumed, 

re AS medium, dark. Harmless, lasti ng; with 
. Poudre Compacte 4 tints 35¢. prepaid. 

Charmant Specialty Co., 136 Liberty St., ey 


TRIXO—HYGIEN TREATS YOUR HAIR 
A splendid remedy for scalp & hair. Its health. 
- ualities are remarkable. By mail 50c & $1, 

oubeque, 531 Columbus Avenue, N, Y, 


“CAPTURED BY CAMEO’’—is the verdiet 
of all who use ‘‘Cameo Poudre de Riz."’ White, 
flesh, brunette, 35c prep'd. Mail ordten: Alex- 
ander & Mendes, Perfumers, 300 W.115St., N.Y, 


QUIN-SEC FACE PACK removes wrinkles, 
abby chin and reclaims facial Bop t Price, 
$2.50. Write for booklet Quinlan, Skin 
& Scalp Specialist, 166 Lexington Ave., N. Y, 


COMPLEXION CREAM —Hand-made yo? 
he Small Sisters, 379 Fifth Ave., N. 

A pF preparation using exclusively the lea 
grades of vegetable (not mineral) oil. 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH SCIENTIFICALLY 

Rolling Tooth Brush is Ine eDEnaeS. Your 

druggist—by mail 40c. klet. Rolling 
ompany, Box 173, Back Bay, Boston. 


DURING MAY, $1.10 for regular $2 bottie of 

Mrs. Graham's "Special Astringent Tonic, 80 
successfully used in het Beauty Shop. 

Gervaise Graham, Stevens Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PATE GRISE, for old or aging hands. 
of middle-age. 























Friend 
Banishes telltale ‘ crepeinem) wd 
ores color, smoothness 


rest 
Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, ” Mass, 





Toys 





MR. STERLING ANNOUNCES many new 
toy ideas and play schemes at the Children’s 
Gift Shop. Outdoor outfits for play spaces. 
The Stryvelene Shop, 7 W. 45th St., New York, 





Travel 





THE PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNK 





Ni egligees safety, roomin access to all apparel which 

she enjoys in her closet at home. They are (con.) 

ARTIST IC LINES. Harmonic colors & unus- ° BES REALLY a portable Closet & Chiffonier com- 
i b ° 

charm are distinctive with our Negtigees, | Shopping Commissioners Tea Rooms bined. Catalog free. J. ¥- Parkhurst & Sou Ge, 


Matinees, & Tea Gowns, Hand made & 
broidered. Mme. Paula, 622 W. 137th St., N. Y. 


(Continued) 


16 
Boston, Mass., 3 5 “pate 7 Avenue, New York. 





Oriental Novelties 


BOUDOIR ROBES and kimonos with all the 
elusive oe of the Orient. I import direct 

and sa 50% Write for il ee 
Elizabeth § Xiten” 341 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 











. E. F. BASSETT will shop for or with | THE TALLY-HO, 20 East 34th St., N. Y. 

eS your Pana] Novcharge costumes. aateeeon: Afternoon Tea. aa 14. Trousseaux 
8 On approval o char ** Picturesque, novel experience.’’— eral 

145 W. 105th St., N ery Y. Tel. 4452 Riverside. The Loft may be rented for Barn Dances. 
IRMA KORY, 366-Sth Ave., NEW YORK. | THE FERNERY—22 E. 33rd St. “The Oldest | PORTO RICO STORE vast Tiré Linens. 
Shops for or with you s ieo-e charge. Any-| Tea Room in New York.’ Club Breakfast, | 402 Mad. Ave., N. Y. Initial Sowa i 25; child's 
thing sent on approval. References. Circu-| Lunch, Tea, Dinner and a la Carte, 8 to 8. | dress, $5; luncheon set, $18.50; nightgown, 
lars.Smart gowns a specialty. Tel.Greeley 2080. | Sundays 10 to 8. Smoking in conservatory. | monograms, estimates, approval shipments, 








Pets 


THOROUGHBRED TOY POMERANIANS 

reasonable: es eft = rted prize 
k. Most fashionable breed ag 3 now. 
Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburgh, 





SHOP IN NEW YORK—Elizabeth C. Malady 

will os for you, personally, anything in 

be hoaemt — apparel or ie Prompt service. No 
33 Convent Ave., New York. 


TAKE BREAKFAST, LUNCH and dinner 

in the garden at “* et Warner's Tea Shop,’ 

13 E. 35th St., N. Y. A quaint, unusual place, 
worth your attention. 


Unusual Gifts 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE— write for this 

ie a. Fashion letter with list of bargains. 
a free nything on approval. 

pene Rephens, “156 Fifth ‘Ave. Tel. 822 Gram. 


GARDEN TEA ROOM—36 West 59th 

St. Ken the Plaza. Chocolate Marshmallow 

Cake and eg Good Things. Orders shipped. 
ie Misses Howard. 


“RAINY DAY TABLE”’ and chair (folding). 

Newest gift forchildren. 10 occu ae absor' 

ingly —— $5. Pho R: Day Table 
Co., P. o. Box 347, Newark, N. J. 








Photographers 


MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS. Intimate 
knowledge of all New York stores. A specialty 
of purchasing all articles of ——e apparel, etc., 
featured in Vanity Fair, 166 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


*“*TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT”’ TO DINE AT 
he Clover Tea Sho 
640 Madison Ave. orner Both 8t., N. Y. 
Good Wholesome Home Cooking. 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER, $3.50; Electric 
reading lamp with‘ shelf for bedstead, $8.50. 
Sash Curtain holder for open windows, 25 ~% 
Cape Cod Shop, 20 Vesey Street, New 





‘OGRAPHER OF CHILDREN 
Portraits taken at home. Write or telephone 
8426 Schuyler tor appointment. 2388 Broad- 
way; near 87th St., N. Y. C. Rockwood, Jr. 


MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has 
taught me that certain shops excel in certain 
lines. I will shop for or with you. No charge. 
Goods sent on approval. 7 W. 92d St., N.Y. 


THE COCKATOO, E. 41st St., serves a 

dainty luncheon and p ae tea for 50 cents 

each. Quiet and refined atmosphere for the 
lady of taste. We also have 


TO REACH THE HEART you need only pi 

sent pues exauite gifts at small prices as rs 
Unusual Gifts booklet of 

Elizabeth Allen, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Rooms & Apartments 


MRS. HELEN ROBERTS, 28 AF ty oe N.Y. 
Will purchase for or wit 
Personalattention. Without char; 4 "References. 
Out of town orders filled. Tel. Fordham 490J. 


ATTRACTIVE PRIVATE ROOM for 


9 E. 4ist St., N. ¥. Murray Hill F761. 


CRYSTAL PUFF BOX—cut or hand-etched. 
Diameter 5% in., height 3 in., containing puss, 
tied any color ribbon, $2. Pos' ay aid. 

enstein Sons, 711 Liberty Ave., ittsburgh, Pa. 








THE ADRIENNE, 319 W. 57th St., N. Y. Up- 
to-date pension. Large light dining room, Tel. 
on every floor, private baths, good table. Win- 
ter arrangements. Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 


SPEC INTEREST GIVEN To general 

shopping. Out of town patrons accompanied. No 

—, eriod interior decorating. Bergere, 
535 W. 135St.,N. Y. Tel. 4357 Morningside. 


‘TTI’S, near the Waldorf, is a delightful 
lace, where the best of things to eat are 
dainty surroundings at reasonable 
34th Street. N. Y. 


REP 
little 
serve 
prices, 


amid 
Repetti, 30 W. 


QUAINT CROSS-STITCHED LINENS, pai 

Pies See = country homes. Chilren's pais 
supper Send bk. ref. for approval box. 

Edit’ ‘Mien Hall, Bedford St., Stamford, Ct. 








13-15 EAST 54TH ST., N Y. Boarding place of 
pay jonal advantages, where home comforts 

enjoyed by bag ee The cuisine and loca- 
tion unexcelled oderate prices. References. 


MADAME LEONIE, 373-4th Ave., Room 802, 
N. Y. 15 years experience as fitter. ‘Specialist in 
gowns. Wholesale connections. Shop with or for 
you.Free. References. Circular.Tel.6403 Mad.Sq. 





Toilet Preparations 


SIGN OF THE PINE—Dedham, 

Charming hand-colored French Tk filled with 

exquisite artificial flowers for birthday gifts, etc. 
Gift cards sent on request. 








PENSION DE LUXE—Beautifully furnished 
singly or in suites. Excellent cuisine. 
Interestin library for recreation. Write for ger 
ticulars. 20 W. 82d St., N.Y. Tel. Schuy. 865 


Social Etiquette 


DAINTY WHITE for the Evening Toilet. A 

perfect whitening for the neck and arms. 

Harmless, will not rub off. 50c b 
Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., 


Vacuum Cleaners 





TOURISTS will find delightful accommodation 

with Mrs. Horace Wellford Jones. Private bath, 

steam heat; Southern cooking; evening dinner. 
200 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


UETTE taug ht by Social Secretary. All 

quest — answered free with 10 lessons for $1. 
mplete course $10. Best authority. 

Mile. Looe. 118 West 57th Street, New York. 


NOON ‘10’’—A delightful antiseptic cream 
alee for Rough, Red Skin, Pi E 

zema, Sunburn, Tan, or any imperfection of the 
Skin. Postpd.$1. Nanoon Mfg.Co.,Bayonne,N.J. 


cue CLEANER SHOP,”’ 131 W. 42 St., 
N. Y., sells 42 different kinds Vacuum Coa 

at wholesale prices. onderful assortm 

Mail orders. Bend for complete price list No. “6. 








Social Secretaries 


CUCUMBER CREAM ymade from fresh cucum- 

bers. A wonderful sooth ing cream; takes away 
wind burn & autumn tan; $2 a jar.Booklet. Mme. 
Helene, 546-5th Av.,N.Y. Alice Maynard Store. 


Willow Furniture 





Rugs 
ORIENTAL RUG REPRODUCTIONS— 
Room size, $75; hall runners, $19 


. Asource of 
wonder to those who visit our shop. 


Miss WICKES & MISS SHEFFIELD 
Private Accounting and Secretarial Work. 
Cheques Drawn Monthly. 
Books Balanced, etc. 


ELIZABETH HUBBARD’S ROSE 
A new iy e of exquisite color in se 
Cannot be detected. Harmless; lastin pee 
75¢ jar. Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W. a ‘St., N.Y. 


BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE—Best 

mate & mexpeere etd yoke —_ ae 
uaran a 8 alty. e 

quest. Waiter J. J. Brennan Co., 7. E. 42d St.,N.Y. 





B Write Jas. 

M. Shoemaker Co., Imp., 45 E. 20th St., N. Y 

Seger ae. RUGS and_ carpets cleaned, 
aired and dyed by  eatve = Ex 

ros., 


ashed, 
Totn year ry New York. Seven 
13 East 43d Street. Murray Hill 5356. 








Arr for Out of Town Work 
Correspondence, B eigen ty > and Inventories. 
Wickes and Miss She 


Meld, 
42 West 39th Street, N. Y. Tel. Greeley 1353. 





*“*KREMOLA” makes the skin BEAUTIFUL. 
A medicated Face Cream that — woncers for 


a bad complexion. on me mail. Send Free 
Beauty Book. Dr. C. Berry Co., Chicago, Il. 





JOSEPH P. Me HUGH & SON, 9 W.428t., N. 4 


foamed t fo ie ~~ chat chair 18 ou low you hans 
lo or—chintz and fa’ 
to mai teh. Also wall paper and unusual things. 
































s<eeeqne<«x« <8 4<* 





A cocktail tray, of English wicker, round, oval, or 
oblong in shape, sturdy and light-weight, with while 
enamel or antique gold finish; the bottom is of dainty 
cretonne-under-glass, the handles and rack are of 
strong wicker, the latter holding firmly in place six 
engraved crystal glasses, complete. $8.75 








An arch-enemy to the ‘‘unanswered letter,”” this unique 
desk set of exquisite glazed calfskin in blue, purple, grey, 
and tan or cross grained morocco in pink and green, with 
a delicate border of French gilt-tooling throughout, the 
linings and bases of bookbinder’s cloth. Comprising a semi- 
circular blotter-pad, three-compariment stationery rack, 
elastic band box with satin lining, four-compariment stamp 
box, calendar in concave frame, and hand blotter, complete. 
$34.00 
Inkstand, of crystal and nickel, with pen-grooves about 
center. $2.00. Monogram on ink-well lid, made to order, 
heavy gold plate, extra, $3.00 





The bride shall “travel and be at home” with this fitted 
Madison bag of black grained hide leather. The base is 
ample, tapering towards the top; it is lined with moreen, 
and leather loop-pockets contain the following fittings in 
ivory-white celluloid: hair brush, comb, mirror, clothes 
brush, hairpin box, soap box, two salve boxes, powder box, 
holder containing tooth and nail brushes, tooth -powder box, 
two glass scent bottles, buffer, nail file, button hook and 
scissors. Size 14 inches, complete. $34.50 
Engraving fittings in colors to match lining, each letter roc. 
Monogram on bag, in gold plate, to order, in various designs, 
from $2.00 


\piante Grou 


404 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


145 Tremont St. 
BOSTON 


89 Regent St. 253 Broadway 
LONDON, W. NEW YORK 




















Liquid testimonials of affection are readily drawn up 
and put down with the aid of this high-ball set. The 
tray is of choicest mahogany on rubber-padded feet, 
with a center covering of removable glass; the rack is of 
silver plate and holds well in place six tall crystal high- 
ball glasses, one liquor bottle with silver mounted stopper 
and rim, and a long stirring-spoon. Size 19x 13% 
inches, complete. $36.00 





Made for waste, and intended 
Sor use, and taking more than 
amere “scrap of paper,” —this 
basket of finely woven tan 
English wicker, with rim of 
antique brown leather and 
full lining to match; top 
diameter 12% inches, height 
13% inches. $8.00. Mono- 
grams of two or more initials, 
made up in heavy gold plate, 
4% inches high. $5.50 
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“Love, Honor and 
—hbe Gay” 


T is at this season that 
many a man is asked if 
he is “married and single, 

or a bachelor?”—and many 
a father is giving his daughter 
away in marriage “with the 
authors compliments.” 


We are Wedding Philan- 
thropists, and undertake to 
suggest suitable gifts for cou- 
ples, old and young, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, 
and particularly for that 
unfortunate couple who 
“have everything, —with 
nothing left to desire. 


These couples may be con- 
sidering the future,—but you 
must think of the present. 





A genuine tribute to the bride’ s dovetieitey 


I, 





tues” —this most plete and ¢ 


and “‘hearth-rug vir- 


asket for sewing, knit- 


ting, crocheting, darning and every needle-art. The body is of im- 
maculate white enamel wicker, and takes ample working materials. 
The cover and rim at top and bottom are of exquisite glazed mo- 
rocco leather in excellent colors; the full lining is of s:.irred satin to 
match. The removable tray is satin-covered and contains: eighteen 
spools of thread, two thimbles, two pincushions, two pair sctssors, 
two kins, a stiletto, bution hook, knife, crochet and darning 
needles, and two compartments for butions, hooks and eyes. The 
inside cover, of satin, is filled with: nine packages of various-sized 
needles, two hem pressers, three crochet needles, a silk holder, scis- 
sors, and needle book. $33.50 
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ANNO UNCEMENof the 


NEW: LOCOMOBILE 


The New Locomobile shows that low body lines are in vogue. 

The Body is lower. The Running Boards are lower. The appear- 

ance is very smart, very attractive. In addition, the low step and the 
wide doors facilitate entrance and exit. 


Over One Hundred Refinements produce even greater comfort and 
quietness. Also increased convenience and easier maintenance. 


Our patrons will be interested to know that we have secured the 
services of Miss Elsie deWolfe, eminently authoritative in art and 
decoration. This is the latest idea in the artistic development of 
the ‘Best Built Car in America’’. Miss deWolfe’s influence will 
extend to the decorative treatment of the interiors of Locomobile 


Closed Cars. 


The Locomobile is made in strictly limited quantities, permitting us 
to give each individual car the utmost attention in every respect. 





A new Dry Disc Clutch is an important refinement. Enclosed valves. 
Refinements in Body, Carbureter and Electrical Apparatus. _Loco- 
mobile Brakes stop the car in an emergency, instead of only slowing 
itdown. Left Drive and Center Control, the most popular and 
most convenient arrangement. 





needs, built toorder. Mr. J. F. deCausse, for ten years manager of 
Kellners in Paris, brings to this department exceptional authority. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 


| 
| Our Custom Body Department provides Special Bodies for individual 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young Man of Fashion 


tant act of my life. I proposed to 

Gladys Van Winkle and she accepted 

me like a shot! When I say “proposed”’ 
I mean, more exactly, “declared myself.” 
Nothing was said about marriage. I never so 
much as mentioned the word “wife.” It was 
in the conservatory, at Mrs. Harry Madison’s 
dance. The Gypsies were playing Driga’s 
“Serenade”—a horribly moving sort of thing. 
It was after supper and I had had three glasses 
of Harry Madison’s pleasant wine of France— 
1904, it is, and very dry and not a headache in 
it anywhere. Gladys had on a new dress; one 
of those modest little French things which 
somehow aren’t modest at all, and, what with 
the double fox-trot, and the three glasses, and 
the moon coming through the tall French 
windows, and the odor of the gleaming gar- 
denias, and the hot conservatory, and Gladys’s 
little Callot dress, and the eighteen holes I had 


Le night I committed the most impor- 


played in the afternoon at Garden City, and © 


the sauce Béarnaise on the filet supréme at sup- 
per and that teasing “Serenade”—well, I 
buckled; and before I knew what I was doing 
I had declared myself, and Gladys had come 
to the bait like a tarpon. But before I got on 
to the marriage part of it, a footman came in 
with a tray of ices, and then Gladys’s little 
friend, Helen Reischmann came in, and then 
another couple, and that finished everything. 
Was it a proposal? I wonder! 


In a way it’s rather good luck, Gladys’s lik- 
ing me so much. In another way it’s awfully 
unfortunate. It’s fortunate, because the Van 
Winkles are as good blood as there is anywhere 
in America. Thousands of them fought in the 
Revolution, and Peter Stuyvesant even mar- 
tied one, I believe. But it’s devilish unfortu- 
nate, because the Van Winkles are always 
strapped. Indeed they have no money at all. 
Then there are Gladys’s three unmarried sis- 
ters—all plain, all toothy, all deuced unlikely 
to get husbands, and all pretty certain to come 
down on me. 

I’m awfully unlucky about that sort of thing. 
You’d think, with all the girls that I’ve cared 
about, there’d be—just out of luck—one of 
them with money. Butno! Heaven is against 
my ever paying my bills honorably and like a 
gentleman. What with my brokers; and all 
those tailor chaps in London; and Cartier; 
and Thorley (for six years); and my dues at 
nine clubs; and my ponies at Piping Rock; 
and my eight-cylinder car, and now, worst of 
all, this terrible matter of a ring for Gladys— 
well, I am almost insane with worry. I am 
afraid, too, that Gladys is the sort of girl who, 
if she is going to get a ring at all, would expect 
a fairly good one. She isn’t the kind who 
cares anything at all about “art” jewelry, 
tourmaline charms, hammered Indian designs, 
two clasped hands, and all that sort of thing. 
She even remarked to me once that she could 
spot a rotten stone at fifty yards! 


LAST night, at the opera, I met Gladys’s 
little friend, Helen Reischmann, again. 
She is from the West; Idaho, I think. Her 
mother is dead. Her father is common, but 
swimming in money. He invented a terrible 
thing which has to be done to steel before the 
pigs will come out of the iron. The Steel Trust 
paid him a little matter of twenty-seven mil- 
lions for his business and his patents and 
HELEN IS HIS ONLY CHILD. 
He took rather a shine to me, I think. I 
told him I’d propose him at all my clubs. If 


all goes well I think he’ll buy my ponies. The 
poor chap cut rather a sorry figure at the 
opera, with his amethyst fob, detachable cuffs, 
unchristian side whiskers, and a made tie! 

Thorley’s man called again yesterday. A 
most unpleasant interview! 


I have had three delightful calls on Helen 


‘Reischmann at her Fifth Avenue palace which 


is furnished in the Chester A. Arthur manner. 
She is a simple, unaffected, winning sort of 
girl, You could hardly call her “smart.” 
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“T picked out a one-button cutaway, 
and a ‘cross and turn’ waistcoat, to 
propose to Helen in” 


Drawing by Ruzzie Green 


There is still a lot to be done to her figure, but 
she is genuine, open minded, wants to learn, 
and extremely generous with her money. I 
could do anything with her. Mold her into 
any shape. (I am speaking of her character, 
of course.) She listens attentively to all that 
I tell her. I have talked to her by the hour 
about things which are dear to me—duck- 
shooting, Monte Carlo, the Grand National at 
Liverpool, the night clubs of London, big game, 
Parisian society, cock-fighting, and lots of 
other things which I knew would interest her. 
I can see that she cares for me. Nothing can 
come between us. We are made for each other. 
We have twice had tender words. 


DURING the past weeks a great change has 

come over poor Gladys Van Winkle. She 
has grown not only gloomy, but positively 
plain. I suspect it is her digestion, which was 
never of the hardiest. I worry about it greatly, 
fearing that she will more and more revert to 
the Van Winkle type. She tells me that she 
has seen a lot of Helen. I wonder if they dis- 
cuss me? Old Reischmann has bought my 
ponies—which will put a little life into my 
next bank statement. He says he is going to 
give them away. I am also trying to wish my 
little eight-cylinder tug on him—for ready cash. 


Helen, I am convinced, cares for me deeply. 
We get along so well together. I have had a 
note from Gladys calling everything off. I 


_ am glad that, if the rupture fad to come, it 


came from her end. 


I can’t quite make Helen out. We used to 
get on together so splendidly, but now, when 
I talk to her about my food, or the prize fight, 
or the hands I hold at auction, she -hardly 
listens to me at all. I wonder if anything is 
wrong? Can Gladys have told her anything? 
Yesterday, whenever I brought the conversa- 
tion around to myself, or my dog, or Willard’s 
defeat of Johnson, she would suddenly change 
the subject and talk to me about new books, 
or something equally distressing. I asked her 
about it, very frankly, and she made a some- 
what enigmatical reply. She hesitated and 
said: “At first I was very happy with you, 
but I must be truthful with you: Gladys has 
shown me the way to another kind of happi- 
ness.”” And with that she left me, flat. So, 
Miss Van Winkle has been talking! I am ter- 
ribly disappointed in Gladys. She is jealous of 
Helen, of course, but to my thinking a lady, a 
really well-bred lady, should never show jeal- 
ousy to the world at large. It’s terribly bad 
form—especially in a Van Winkle. 


A box of clothes arrived from London to-day. 
Some of them are not bad at all. I picked out 
a one-button cutaway, and a “cross and turn” 
waistcoat, to propose to Helen in, but when I 
got there she was hardly in the mood for it. 
Her head was full of the insanest things. She 
talked incessantly about the “new” art; 
Picasso, if you please, and Gauguin, and Van 
Gogh. Then she took a shot at the new music; 
Schoenberg, Florent Schmitt, Korngold, and 
whoever those chaps are. Then she compared 
Mrs. Wharton to Flaubert; and then she 
started in on Gordon Craig, and Reinhardt, 
and Bakst, and what they had done for the 
drama, until I couldn’t stand it any longer and 
left her there, standing by a hideous onyx 
table which her poor, misguided father had 
brought on from the West. 


HELEN and I have been growing farther and 

farther apart. To-day I tried to get at the 
root of the mystery. I was forced, as usual, to 
hear all about Rodin and Hugh Walpole and 
Arthur B. Davies and so on, until I simply 
couldn’t stand it a moment longer. “Look 
here,” I said, “in the last month something 
has come between us.” 

“Yes,” she said, as cool as a cucumber, 
“something has.” 

“Tl bet you real money,” I said, “that 
Gladys Van Winkle has been talking to you 
about me, and——” 

“She has never mentioned your name to 
me,” said Helen, greatly excited and holding 
on to one of her father’s gilt and black walnut 
what-nots. “Listen,” she went on. “During 
the past month you and I have been growing 
rapidly apart. I used to see life as you saw it. 
But now I have learned to see it in a totally 
new way. I have taken a new interest in it. 
I have acquired new tastes and new ambitions. 
I am at last awake to the infinite possi- 
bilities for happiness which surround me on 
all sides.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “and how the deuce did it 
all come about?” 

“Oh,” said Helen, very slowly, “can’t you 
guess? Just a month ago Gladys got me into 
the habit of reading Vanity Fair.” 
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It is not Gorham if 
it does not carry the 


GORHAM TRADE-MARK 


If that famous inscription is not stamped on 
the silverware you buy it is not Gorham-if it 
is not Gorham, it is not the best-if it is not 
the best, it is not what you want-if it is not 
what you want, then your investment is not 
what it ought to be. 


The GORHAM TRADEMARK @& 
oueht positively fo be on 
any and all silverware you bury. 


For nearly a century the Gorham silversmiths 
have been pre-eminent in their art, and the 
beauty and the authenticity of Gorham designs 
constitute a chapter as glorious in our day as 
the art of Benvenuto Cellini in his. 


And the Gorham trademark about which we 
are pardonably insistent, is affixed especially for 
the benefit and guidance of those who seek 
the protection and satisfaction which it affords. 


Ask for Gorham Silverware in any one of 
the leading jeweler’s shops in America. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS ax» GOLDSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


Works - Providence and New York. 
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Elihu Root: Statesman and Useful Citizen 


[F the ablest lawyer and diplomatic expert in this country is selected 

to head the delegation from the United States to the Peace Con- 
ference which will settle matters at the end of the Great War in Europe, 
Elihu Root will be the man. It is a foregone conclusion that America 
will be represented, because of her vital interests in the Far East. 

Root’s fame abroad depends, rst, on his pacification of the Phil- 
ippines, as Secretary of War; 2nd, on his gaining the good will of the 
South American Republics, as Secretary of State, and, 3rd, on his 
advocacy of civilized rules in each and every case of belligerency. 


He refused to go before the State Primaries, when it was admitted 
that his reélection to the Senate would be something of a walkover. 
His next important service will be to preside over the Constitutional 
Convention at Albany which will remold the laws of New York. 

As Secretary of State he gave all his time to the duties of the 
highest department in the Government, and never allowed private 
profits or personal convenience to interfere with his hard day’s work. 

As for Mr. Root’s age—well, Joffre, and French, and von Hinden- 
burg. have all knocked the old age theory definitely on the head. 
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lately been in the mind of the public 

to an extraordinary degree. This is 

due, among other causes, to the. won- 
derfully rich gifts of the Altman Collection of 
paintings, and of the Riggs Collection of Arms 
and Armor. It is also due to the withdrawal 
of certain loan collections, which our people, 
because they had enjoyed the privilege of see- 
ing them for a period of years, had come almost 
to regard as their own. 

It may be stated, on high authority, that 
there is no truth in the report that the Museum 
intends to change its established policy of not 
making knewn the prices which it pays for 
works of art out of moneys derived from the 
Rogers Fund, the Marquand Fund, the Dodge 
Fund, the Curtis Fund, the Wolfe Fund, the 
Amelia B. Lazarus Fund, the Avery Memo- 
rial Fund, the Egleston Fund, the Hewitt 
Fund, the Kennedy Fund, the two Hearn 
Funds, and the Leland Gift, all of which 
sources of revenue have made the Metropoli- 
tan the terror of European galleries and the 
richest institution of the sort in the world. 

In 1888, when the Henry G. Marquand 
paintings, 53 in number, were received, the 
real growth of the Museum began. But this 


Ti Metropolitan Museum of Art has 


growth was only through gifts. It was only as 


late as 1905, the year of the Rogers Fund—the 
first fund which could be used to purchase 
paintings without restriction as to “school”— 
that the Museum’s regular buying of works of 
art began on a large scale. 

Resources and acquisitions increased with 
dazzling rapidity. The general public, al- 
ways impressed by whatever is rich and big, 
observed that building was being added to 
building, and gallery to gallery, and most peo- 
ple were satisfied that it was all a splendid 
indication of New York’s growing power, cul- 
tivation and magnificence. 

There were, however, some critica! souls— 
artists, for the most part—who were not en- 
tirely satisfied. They complained that the 
Board of Trustees and the Committees ap- 
pointed by the Board, contained too many 
laymen and too few experts in the field of art. 
Their point was that successful lawyers, bank- 
ers, and business men, though they might be 
of inestimable value to the Museum, in a legal, 
financial or business way, were hardly likely 
to possess the flair for the beautiful—whether 
exemplified in objects ancient or modern— 
that was essential when the question, ‘To 
buy or not to buy?” called for an answer. 


REFERENCE to the latest Museum 

Report shows that even now the lay 
character of the Appointive Committees is 
ridiculously predominant. The eight most 
important Committees, ‘‘On Paintings,” ‘‘On 
Sculpture,” “On Egyptian and Classical 
Art,” “On European Decorative Art,” “On 
American Decorative Art,” ‘On Oriental 
Art,” “On Casts and Reproductions” and 


By Frederick James Gregg 


“On Purchases,” contain the names of but 
two men in any way directly or professionally 
connected with the fine arts. One of these is 
John W. Alexander, the painter and over- 
worked President of the National Academy of 
Design—now in his sixtieth year—and the other 
is Daniel Chester French, the sculptor—now in 
his sixty-fifth year—one of the busiest and most 
public-spirited men in his exacting profession. 

Complaints used frequently to be made 
that, though the Museum had many experts 
on its Executive Staff, when it came to buy- 
ing, the lay trustees went their own way. 
When, for instance, many private collectors 
were acquiring the works of the French Im- 
pressionists the institution lost—because of 
this tendency—great opportunities which 
never offered themselves again. The fault- 
finders contended, too, that it was bad policy 
for the Museum, which was steadily growing 
richer, and so more and more independent of 
the givers of gifts, to refuse to buy an impor- 
tant painting simply because it was hoped that 
some New Yorker would acquire the work, 
iend it to them during his lifetime, and leave 
it to the Museum at his death. 


‘=e the Museum does occasionally shake 
itself free from academic influences was 
notably shown in the case of the “Boy with a 
Sword” and the “Woman with a Parrot,” 
two paintings by Edouard Manet, which are 
now regarded as very proud possessions. They 
were both given to the Museum by Erwin 
Davis—acting on the wise advice of J. Alden 
Weir. At first there was no enthusiasm dis- 
played towards these two paintings by the 
trustees. The museum catalogue of 1go1- 
1902, page 248, thus describes the great genius 
who painted them: “An eccentric realist of 
disputed merit: Founder of the school of 
‘Impressionites.’. His pictures were several 
times rejected by the Salon.” But, by 1905, 
a significant change had taken place in the 
official view of these pictures. The catalogue 
of that year, page 111, had this to say about 
Manet: “Genre painter... He was the 
founder of the school of Impressionistes. _ His 
pictures were several times rejected by the 
Salon, but later he was better understood and 
received.” 

That greater caution is now evident in the 
catalogue is shown by the recent case of Paul 
Cézanne. In reference to his landscape, “La 
Colline des Pauvres’”—purchased through the 
Wolfe Fund, after the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1913—it is said of this much discussed 
painter, the founder of Post Impressionism, 
that he “Studied at the Academie Suisse in 
Paris. Early work influenced by Manet and 
the Impressionists.” No doubt the compilers 
of the records of the future will be equally 
cautious when there is a Van Gogh, a Gauguin, 
a “blue” or a “red” Picasso, or a Matisse to 
be dealt with. For the present the Museum 
knows not Van Gogh, Gauguin, Picasso or 





ODDUVA NDAD 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM NEEDS 


Matisse, though their works are well repre- 
sented in all the important museums of France, 
Germany and Russia. 


THe catalogue of the Museum, under the 
head of “‘Desiderata,” contains a long list 
of names of dead American painters and sculp- © 
tors who are not represented or who are 
“represented inadequately” in its galleries. 
It is desired to show “historically” the course 
of American art. But, while on this idea of 
historical continuity, why should not the 
Museum be equally solicitous about our great 
men who are still alive? It would be possible 
to name at least ten American painters of first 
importance in contemporary art who are not 
represented in any way in the Museum. 

That mistakes can be made is shown by an 
official statement, in the introduction to the 
catalogue. Here it is pointed out that of the 
pictures given in the early days the popular- 
ity of some has not survived, and many of 
them are “no longer on exhibition, while cer- 
tain others, on the contrary, now numbered 
among the most precious, were not considered 
so highly at the time they were given.” 

But, to sum up. 

What does the Metropolitan Museum need 
to do if it would escape the prejudice against 
museums which is growing everywhere abroad 
and which, to a certain extent, is already 
being felt. at home? 


IRST, it should create a museum within a 
museum, a sort of Luxembourg, in which 
the works of living men might be purchased 
and hung, so that Time might take toll of 
them, and weed out the grain from the chaff. 
Second, it should take the public;or the 
knowing part of the public, into its confidence 
in the matter of purchases. Why should we 
not know what was paid for “The Wolf and 
Fox Hunt” by Rubens; or for Tintoretto’s 
“Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes’’? 
(One of the interesting features of the Louvre 
is its room of new accessions and the published 
official list of the prices paid for them.) 

Third, it should follow the fine example 
of the Chicago Art Institute, and arrange, in 
some special gallery, exhibitions of recent 
modern art, whether borrowed or acquired. 

Fourth, it should cultivate in its trustees 
the spirit always shown by Joseph H. Choate, 
the sole survivor of the original incorporators, 
who, though he has placed his great legal gifts 
at the service of his colleagues, has refused to 
interfere in the matter of artistic selection. 

Fifth, a goodly number of artists and art 
experts (including some of the younger men, 
if possible) should be added to its eight (above 
mentioned) important committees. 

Sixth, it should remember that just as “bad 
money keeps out good” so “bad art keeps 
out good.” It is often not what goes into a 
gallery which is of importance, but what is 
kept out. 
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VIRGINIA MAYER 
the latest prodigy, who, although only 
eleven years of age, has been giving 
recitals of classic, interpretative and - 
character dancing 


Photo by Ira L. Hill's Studio 
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FRANCES PRITC P 
who has approximately one line to speak in “The Peasant Girl.” She 
has, nevertheless, made a decided hit. Her dancing, with Clifton Craw- 
ford, is full of life and has not yet shown any signs of that boredom which, 
alas, is so often evident among others of her profession 


BONNIE GLASS 
who has been a dancer at many of Broadway’s heavily thronged n-ye Prodigy, 
palazzi recently opened—and closed—the Café Montmartre. costume as Alice in “Alice in Wonder- 
This proceeding only went to show that not every nymph can 
be a successful maitre d’hétel. She is now in Keith vaudeville 
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P’ 
VIVIAN TOBIN 
another eleven-year-old prodigy, in her 


land” which for two weeks delighted 
many children at the Booth Theatre 


Photo by Ira L. Hill’ > 
HELEN WESTLEY oto by Ira L. Hill's Studio 


The Washington Square Players are prospering at the Bandbox Theatre. 

In their clever pantomime, “Another Interior,” the hit of the piece was 

undoubtedly scored by Helen Westley, who, in an admirable bit of danc- 
ing, interpreted her difficult and exacting réle of “The Oyster” 



































ADELE ROWLAND 
who made much of a small part in “The Only 
Girl,” was chosen to play the leading réle in 
the chorusless musical comedy ‘‘ Nobody Home” 
and has shown from the first that the title has no 
significance so far as she is concerned 


GAIL KANE (top centre) 
famous as the adventuress in 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” is 
now playing the lead in the 
Justus Miles Forman war play, 
“The Hyphen,” which was 
read, accepted and cast, by 
Mr. Frohman in a single day 


OLIVE TELL 
whose acting has had much to 
do with the success in the West 
of Louis K. Anspacher’s play 
“Our Children,” which has 
been drawing crowded houses 
since its opening 


icago 
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PHYLLIS NEILSON TERRY 
who has recently jumped from the frying pan 
of one revived costume play, (‘The Adventure 
of Lady Ursula”) into the fire of another, 
(“Trilby”) of whose all-star cast she is the 
chiefest feminine star, and a great success. 


KATHERINE HARRISat the left 
photographed in the apartment 
of John Barrymore in which, 
being Mrs. Barrymore, she has 
a fifty per cent. interest. In 
“Kick In” Miss Harris gives 
an amusing performance as 
Daisy, the chewing gum artist 


ANN MURDOCK 
who, having spent a few sat- 
isfactory weeks as_ leading 
woman in “A Girl of To-day” 
was suddenly transferred to an 
important réle in the Belasco- 
Frohman all-star revival of 
“A Celebrated Case,” in which 
she is now displaying her usual 
animation and charm 
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Lydia Lopokova, Once Again a Dancer 


SOME years ago, before the Czar had even dreamed of changing 

the name of St. Petersburg, a small native girl, one Lydia Lop- 
oukowa, aged seventeen, was accorded the title of Ballerina Assoluta 
at the Imperial Opera House. That ’s the highest rank in the Russian 
ballet, and Mlle. Lopoukowa was one of the youngest pupils ever to 
attain it. Shortly after the introduction of Russian dancing into 
America, she arrived here as premiére danseuse of a ballet corps, with 
which she appeared at the Metropolitan Opera in New York, and also 


on tour. Later—still as a dancer—she appeared in one or two musi- 
cal productions, and all of a sudden decided to plunge into Drama. 
Accordingly, having partially mastered English, Mlle. Lopoukowa 
came under the management of Harrison Grey Fiske, who phonet- 
ically simplified her name to Lopokova, and who presented her to 
the public in “Just Herself,” an Ethel Watts Mumford comedy. 
This spring, Mlle. Lopokova turned again to dancing, and is now 
appearing in “Fads and Fancies”’ in her old réle of premiére danseuse. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “HAMLET” WAS AN ACTOR 


Why Shakespeare’s Plays Could Only Have Been Written by a Player 


DINNER arranged by a friend, with 

an outrageous appetite for discussion, 

brought me, a few nights ago, face to 

face with an ardent advocate of the 
Baconian theory. He talked long and earn- 
estly. The fascination which mediocre rea- 
soning always superinduces in me—that is, 
when it is consistent and never-ending—held 
me spellbound for almost an hour. Althcugh 
I knew well the futility of trying to plant anv 
seed in such barren soil, I bravely cut into the 
ivory and only admitted my failure when the 
poor, blunted knife snapped indignantly in 
two, preferring death to such a hopeless expe- 
dition. 

Hazlitt once remarked that if you want to 
reach the summit of everything which is lofty 
you must read Shakespeare, and if you want to 
sound the depths of everything which is ridicu- 
lous you must hear the arguments of his com- 
mentators. 

Within the past week I have read two more 
articles—by college professors—on the same 
theme. And only weariness, that insufferable 
weariness which boredom alone can bring, and 
which is invariably bred in me by the reason- 
ing of college professors when discussing crea- 
tive work, leads me back again to this time- 
worn, age-long question. 

The reasoning of my Baconian friend at din- 
ner is almost too feeble to quote here, but I 
fear it is necessary, for it is practically the 
reasoning of all Baconian theorists, to wit: 
that it was impossible for Shakespeare—the 
humble player—to have acquired the educa- 
tion necessary to write these plays; that such 
erudite comedies and dramas could not have 
been written by a mere illiterate actor; that 
their literary beauty, knowledge, and scholar- 
ship could only have been born in the 
brain of a scholar, nobleman, man of the 
world, etc., etc. 

In short the gentleman proved—a little 
tediously—that a scholar is a scholar and that 
two and two make four. 

In the first place I must admit that I do 
not know what a scholar really is. William 
Archer once disclaimed being one, with a 
rather grateful note in his voice; but had he 
thought the peculiar product worthy of analy- 
sis, he might have discovered that a scholar is 
usually a mediocre brain crammed full of bits 
of helter-skelter knowledge, with no ability to 
grasp, in a really big way, any subject which 
has to do with a creative work of art. I don’t 
for a moment mean to decry scholarship. It 
is a splendid thing, but at best it only polishes 
the diamond. In creative work it has achieved 
nothing. As to two and two making four— 
that is perfectly absurd. As a matter of fact 
two and two make five, when Shakespeare—or 
Goethe, or Wagner—cracks his whip. 


ND now I crave for the following point the 
reader’s grave consideration. It would have 
been a much more remarkable thing for Francis 
Bacon, the Lord Chancellor, to have possessed the 
knowledge of the technique of the stage which these 
plays everywhere betray than it would have been 
for William Shakespeare, the actor, to have pos- 
sessed the culture and scholarship needed to 
write them. 

Knowledge of medicine, law, botany, and 
history can be gained by reading. Knowledge 
of the stage, on the other hand, like knowledge 
of conjuring, can only be had from long experi- 
ence and practice. 

For it must be clear to all enlightened play- 
goers that the literary quality in these plays 


By Arnold Daly 


is not the quality which makes them great, 
as plays, all the professors in Christendom to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Shakespeare’s plays are still produced and 
enjoyed, not because their author was a great 
poet, but because he was a great master of the 
drama. Indeed, as a poet, the author of the 
plays is often turgid, labored, and obscure. 
Matthew Arnold has somewhere said that, 
considered as a model of poetic style, Shake- 
speare is by no means one of the best in the 
language, but often one of the worst. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world to 
prove these points to the layman’s mind. No 
genuine student of play construction, how- 
ever, requires any proof of them whatever. 
Ibsen would understand them at once and be- 
tray genuine surprise that anyone could doubt 
them. And so would Strindberg and so would 
any master craftsman of the drama. But no 
professor, or lecturer, or dilettante versifier 
could ever grasp them, and no amount of ex- 
planation could convince them. But for those 
who can smell a complicated stage “situa- 
tion,” or for those who have any instinctive 
genius for the theatre at all, a few instances 
of Shakespeare’s quality of drama will be 
sufficient to illustrate the point I hope to prove. 


LET us, for instance, remember that Mercu- 
tio is killed, not so much by Tybalt’s skill- 
ful fencing as by Romeo’s stupid interference. 
That is drama. That is acting! Further, it 
is not the literary quality which commends 
Mercutio’s speech to us, but the drama of it. 


“No: ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church door, but ’tis enough—’twill serve: I am pep- 
pered, I warrant for this world. A plague on both 
your houses! What! A dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to 
scratch a man to death! A braggart, a rogue, a villain, 
that fights by the book of arithmetic! Why the devil 
came you between us? I was hurt under your arm.” 


Or, let me point out the example of the cun- 
ningly wrought-up interest, the tenseness, the 
suspense of the trial scene in the “‘ Merchant of 
Venice.” There we have wonderfully wrought 
drama; wonderfully wrought, indeed, by the 
master-hand of the theatre. For, look you, 
he leads you up to the knife at the breast be- 
fore he gives you any relief by telling you that 
the Jew must get his pound of flesh but—— 


Portia: “Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less nor 
more 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou takest 
more 
Or less than a just pound—be it but so 
much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple! nay, if the scale do 
turn 
But in the estimation of a hair,— 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confis- 
cate.” 
GratTiano: “A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip.” 


Is that literature? It may be, but the liter- 
ary quality must take second place to its 
quality of drama. It is the knife and the drama 
of the scene that strikes us hardest. The Jew 
tricked, and the scales turned in Gratiano’s 
exultant repetition of the Jew’s phrase. 

Who else but an old trickster of the stage 
would expect us to believe that Portia’s dis- 
guise would deceive Bassanio! That trick was 
in keeping with Gus Thomas’s putting a stamp 
on an envelope and then declaring the com- 
munication under the protection of the United 
States Government, despite the fact that we 


all know the Government is not responsible 
until the letter is in its charge. (Scene in 
“Arizona.”) Or William Gillette’s trick in 
“Secret Service,” perhaps the finest melo- 
drama written in twenty years, wherein the 
Southern spy tries to prevent the Northern 
spy from sending his message over the wires 
by drawing the General’s attention to the fact 
that the signature is pasted on the message. 
Thorn’s answer is, “They often come that way, 
Sir,” and gets away with it. 


SK Mr. Gillette, or Mr. Thomas, and we 
will wager that they will confess that these 
tricks were only the result of a knowledge of 
the theatre learned by serving it patiently on 
their knees, for years. 

After the murder of Duncan, the knocking 
at the gate which makes Macbeth quake with 
fear and is followed by the entrance of Mac- 
duff, the man who is to kill him at the last. 
Theatre! Theatre! Theatre! 

We could go on giving countless examples 
of the ‘‘theatre”’ of these plays. For instance, 
Hamlet’s scene with Marcellus and Horatio 
in which he makes them swear. 


HAMLET: Never to speak of this that you have seen. 
Swear by my sword. 
Guost: (Beneath) Swear. 
HAMLET: Hic et ubique? 
ground, 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my sword; 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword: 
Guost: (Beneath) Swear. 
HAMLET: Well said, old mole! 
earth so fast? 
A worthy pioneer! 
good friends. 


Then we'll shift our 


Can’st work i’ the 


Once more remove, 


His father murdered, the boy’s desire to 
revenge his death. His agony of mind in try- 
ing to concentrate on that tragedy. The swear- 
ing of his friends to secrecy, and the terrific 
mental torment he feels on hearing the Ghost’s 
unrest in the cold ground in his constant repe- 
tition of “Swear.” His effort to escape from 
the tragedy of that cry. His “‘Once more re- 
move, good friends!” All this is sheer theatre 
at its best. 

So is the Ghost’s visitation in the closet 
scene, to remind Hamlet of his oath, when the 
boy is pleading with his mother—“Go not to 
mine uncle’s bed. Assume a virtue, if you 
have it not”—one of the most pathetic situa- 
tions the stage has ever known. 

It is not their literary or poetic value which 
makes these scenes so tremendous, but the 
intensity and power of their action. 

These scenes, when properly played, would 
leave the audience too limp with tears to care a 
button whether the lines had any literary ex- 
cellence in them or not. 


IR Herbert Tree once invited a dozen or 
more friends to hear a play that Zangwill 
had just written. It was called ‘The War God.” 
Zangwill was evidently conscious at last of a 
fact which critics had been trying to point out 
to him for years; namely, that he had never 
written a real play in prose. So this time he 
had attempted to write one in verse. In this 
play his anxiety to write verse led him to take 
the unfortunate drama, throttle it, and throw 
it into the street. 

The men who were present, when asked 
their opinion of the play, said variously: “I 
like it.” “It interested me immensely.” “TI 
thought it most engrossing.” ‘I was very 

(Continued on bage 94) 

















PRINCE ALEXIS OF RUSSIA 
The future Czar and the next autocrat of all 
the Russias. Ten years old 


PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 
Duke of Brabant. Eldest son of King 
Albert of Belgium. Thirteen years old 


PRINCE OLAF OF NORWAY 


The only son of King Haakon and his qucen, 
the Princess Maud of Great Britain 





PRINCE WILLIAM OF GERMANY 
The oldest son of the Crown Prince, and 
grandson of the Kaiser. Nine years old 


Seven Future Kings 
—and a Queen— 
of Europe 


N case the world war should come suddenly to an 
I end; in case there should remain such a place 

as Europe at all; in case the fighting nations do 
not immediately begin another war; in case no 
Republics show their heads above the troubled 
waters of Monarchy; in case the children shown 
here should all live, and in case the present Kings 
in Europe—and one of the Crown Princes—should 
die suddenly, say at the end of April, why then the 
eight charming children pictured on this page would 
all be Kings and Queens, and most of the territory 
in Europe would be under their sway, and a mere 
matter of 357,000,000 people would acknowledge 
them as sovereigns who could do no wrong. 


PRINCE HUMBERT OF ITALY 
The Prince of Piedmont and the only son 
of the King of Italy. Eleven years old 
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PRINCE ALFONSO OF SPAIN 
Prince of the Asturias and heir to the 
throne of Spain. Eight years old 


PRINCE FREDERIC OF DENMARK 
The Prince Royal. The eldest son of the 
present King Christian X of Denmark 


PRINCESS JULIANA OF HOLLAND 


The only child of Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland. She is now six years old 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































An impression of Miss Duncan and her pupils. 


From a pen and ink sketch (greatly enlarged) made during a performance at the Century Theatre, by Victor Hall 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ISADORA DUNCAN 


ISS DUNCAN is always being misun- 
M derstood. It is apparently her fate 
in life. Looking back over her ad- 
venturous career there have been so 
many times when the harsh world misunder- 
stood her that it is a matter for open-minded 
discussion if she is ever likely to be properly 
understood at all. 

She is a truly remarkable woman. She 
never dances, acts, dresses, or thinks like 
anybody else. She is essentially the child of 
another age, a twentieth century exponent of a 
by-gone civilization. She missed her cue to 
come on, by twenty-three hundred years. 

But her passion for classical methods of 
life is naturally a little at variance with the 
sordid, workaday ideals of our own time, and 
so, inevitably, she clashes with them—and 
still remains misunderstood. 

Miss Duncan began life in California, where, 
as a little girl, she was taught dancing by her 
mother, who had organized a successful danc- 
ing school in San Francisco. When only eight 
years old she was helping her mother to in- 
struct the younger of the pupils in the 
school. 


HER public life began at the age of sixteen 
when she came to New York and joined 
Augustin Daly’s company. It was then that 
she made her début as the “First Fairy” in 
Mr. Daly’s production of Shakespeare’s “ Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream.” But it was not 
long before she broke with Mr. Daly and went 
to England. From there she went for a long 
visit to Greece, and with that visit her true 
artistic life, and her zeal and ardor as a 
teacher, really began. From that visit she has 
lived the life of a dweller in the age of Pericles. 
She has carried the ideals of the Greeks, 


By Arthur Hazlitt Perry 


and their manner of dressing and dancing, 
triumphantly into four great countries. 

In Germany she appeared at Bayreuth. 
She also founded and equipped there two suc- 
cessful schools for young girls, one at Darm- 
stadt, and one at Griinewald, near Berlin. 

In France her vogue and her influence have 
been wide. {Her school there, at Meudon, 


has been in a measure the cause of a great 
French revival of Greek, or rhythmic, dancing. 
All of her European schools, Darmstadt, 





A YOUTHFUL DUNCAN PUPIL 
From a photograph by Arnold Genthe 





Griinewald and Meudon, are now being used as 
hospitals for soldiers wounded in the War. 
In England she has always met with success, 
both as a teacher and as a professional dancer. 
Her career in America is fairly’ well known. 


Two years ago, after the tragical death of 
her children in Paris, she decided alto- 
gether to give up her professional life, and 
returned to Greece—where she somehow felt 
that she wished to end her days. But she was 
persuaded to return to Europe and once again 
take up her work as a teacher of the young. 

Since her arrival, last fall, in New York, 
she has appeared with her pupils at Carnegie 
Hall; at the Metropolitan Opera; and last of 
all, at the Century Opera House. 

The world’s misunderstanding of Miss 
Duncan is a matter simple enough to those who 
are at all familiar with her life and teachings. 
We are forever thinking of her merely as a 
dancer and as an exponent of dancing, whereas 
her avowed mission is not only to teach danc- 
ing, but, in a far broader sense, to teach /ife. 

By “teaching life,” she means, first of all, 
health; and then beauty, and then freedom, 
and poise, and courage, and idealism, and 
music, and, finally, self-expression. 

“Self-Expression!”’ Yes, that is the term 
most frequently used by Miss Duncan in 
describing her work in life. Her theory—and 
it seems a reasonable one—is that the 
emotions, especially such of them as are aroused 
by music, or by the contemplation of anything 
spiritual or beautiful, may be more or less di- 
rectly and spontaneously expressed physically: 
and that this physical self-expression leads, in 
turn, to new forms of beauty, because of the 
gradual acquisition by the pupil of increased 
grace, strength, control, and poise. 
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White A trio of Maid-in-Constantinople, Poiret- 
- Three types of girls 
now at the Winter Garden 


like houris. 


Rita Gould, who replaced Nora Bayes as the singing 
star in the production of “Maid in America” 


Maid in America 


The Winter Garden’s New Revusical 


Production 


T is probable that future historians of the 

American stage, in looking back at the year 
Ig15, will remember it only as the year in which 
stockings went out of vogue in our musical and 
dramatic representations. Miss Duncan is 
helping the no-stocking vogue along. Maud 
Allan and Ruth St. Denis are also contributing 
their mite. Then there is the great school of 
outdoor, rhythmic dancing, the votaries of 
which—all over America—are increasing at an 
alarming rate. 


And now, last of all, the show-girls! In- 
deed the appearance of a stocking on the 
stage of the Winter Garden has grown to be 
an untoward, almost revolutionary spectacle. 
It is useless to rebuke or expostulate with the 
young ladies of this chorus. They meet every 
moralizing objection with the unanswerable 
question: “Stockings! Why, what do you 
mean? This is art! If you don’t believe it, 
look at Duncan.” 


VANITY FAIR 


Five American-Maid ladies of the ensemble, 
waiting for one of Harold Atte- 
ridge’s Many Song Cues 


A youthful Winter Garden lady, evidently in 


ignorance of the true uses of a tea table 


A GROUP OF WEDDING GUESTS, VILLAGERS, ROYAL RELATIVES, BRIDESMAIDS, AND LADIES OF THE ENSEMBLE 
Here are shown some of the young ladies who make all the trouble at the Winter Garden. It is their happy mission to dance and sing; here and there to speak a line; 


to scream a little; at intervals to change their dresses, and wander about the audience performing unexpected feats of strength in the foyers and aisles of the theatre 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY AT SING SING 


By Hyman Strunsky—Drawings by Thelma Cudlipp 


and advanced Warden of Sing Sing, 
has suggested a plan to convert his 
hitherto unpopular institution into a 
kind of State University. A night school is 
to be established. ‘where the prisoners will 
have the opportunity to study music, short- 
hand, telegraphy, history, 
literature, mathematics, and 
law.” 
Excellent plan! ° Unwill- 
ing as we are to injure the 
sensibilities of the ‘“‘in- 
mates,” an analytical sur- 
vey of the situation forces 
the conclusion that - their 
presence in prison bespeaks 
a lamentable lack of effi- 
ciency in the arts which they 
have plied. The man who 
is perfect at.juggling figures 
is the head of. a financial 
institution; the man who is 
trained in the art of per- 
suasion is on the floor of 
the lobby; the attorney who 
can best weave red-tape is 
in the legal department of 
the Government, and he 
who can hold up a million 
men a day, their hands 
above their heads hanging 
to a row of straps, is hand- 
somely paid as a Subway 
R. R. President (see the striking and quite 
truthful decoration at the top of the page). 
This is a big world, with plenty of room at 
the top, but the men in Sing Sing are, alas, 
those who have failed to reach it. Their 
failure argues strongly in favor of Mr. Osborne’s 
plan, and makes the proposition not only 
desirable but urgent. A thorough study of 
the subjects mentioned will prove of great 
value to the inmates when they leave the place 
to “start life over again.” The glib talker 
who specializes in engaging himself to unso- 
phisticated girls, with the intention of drop- 
ping them after their confidence and money 
have been gained, will be better qualified for 
his work, and will, so to speak, strike a happier 
note with the knowledge of music to his credit. 
Stenography and typewriting will prove 
of inestimable value to the blackmailer. The 
study of literature will facilitate the sale of 
De Luxe editions. The knowledge of history 
is essential to the lobbyist, and the fact that 
ignorance of the law is no excuse in criminal 
proceedings makes the Law—for a criminal— 
a most necessary prerequisite. 


Tos MOTT OSBORNE, the liberal 


‘THE Sing Sing University man, at the ex- 

piration of his term, will be in a better 
Position than the average college graduate. 
Competition is keen and he who can supple- 





In robbing a lady, try always to do it 
like a genlleman—while fox-trotting 


ment knowledge with experience will have the 
advantage over him whose qualification is 
knowledge without experience. In the future 
we may expect our Help Wanted columns to 
read something as follows: 

MAN WANTED FOR SECOND-STORY WORK.— 
Must be good architect and expert in drawing plans. Liberal 


commission paid on all booty. Sing 
Sing graduate preferred. 


WANTED—Young, energetic man 
to represent marriage bureau. Must 
be good talker and good singer; must 
also be versed in literature. Sing Sing 
diploma essential. 


WANTED—Dignified and pros- 
erous man to head East Side bank. 
Must have experience and record of 
at least three failures. Confidential. 


SPY WANTED—Foreign govern- 
ment wants services of bright young 
man who can obtain information. 
Stenography and telegraphy required. 
Escaped convict preferred. 


And so on. 

Considering the great de- 
mand for intelligence and 
efficiency in commerical and 
industrial activities, there 
is little room for doubt that 
lucrative openings await 
the graduates of the S. S. 
U. There is the great safe- 
cracking industry which, 
notwithstanding the occa- 
sional hauls, is still in its 
infancy and full of the most 
wonderful possibilities. 
There is the mail-order business, which is still 
crudely organized, so crudely that the pur- 
chaser at present actually receives a certain 
amount of merchandise for the money he has 
parted with. There is the baking industry 
which, for the lack of efficient captains, could 
not maintain and uphold the recent rise in 
bread. There is the great railway industry 
always in search of good men to work in the 
interest of higher rates and lower taxes. There 
is the great legislative industry always in need 
of men to help foster a minimum wage on a 
maximum amount of labor. There are the 
vast mining industries steadily in need of able 
deputy sheriffs and obedient militia, and, 
finally, there is the European war offering 
brilliant opportunities to those who are willing 
to work for Civilization and Culture. 


OR is this all. The curriculum at the S. 

S. U. is, we are told, to include a course 

in social conduct. The rough diamonds are to 
be supplied with social polish, enough to 
cover their inherent stains and make them 
shine—especially in drawing-rooms. Poor 
manners, shabby clothes, unshaved faces, 
dirty hands, ill kept finger nails, coarse talk, 
and crude behavior have too often proved the 
undoing of him whom nature has endowed 
with the faculty of consuming what others 


are producing. New methods are needed. 
The ordinary underworlder is an obsolete 
figure in these days of progress. The gentle- 
man burglar in an apartment is on safer ground: 
than the masked bandit on the highway. It 
is easier to handle a “lady” than a “jimmy.” 
It is easier to ‘break a heart than a lock. It 
is easier to rob a friend than a bank. Confi- 
dence achieves more than violence. Appear- 
ance does more than tools. Social polish is the 
only card of admission to the drawing-room. 


OON the head of the S. S. U. will receive 
testimonials from grateful graduates 
couched something in this vein: 
“Dear Friend: 

“How am I ever to thank you for having 
made a gentleman out of me? I bless you for 
the trouble you took in equipping me for the 
great work you knew awaited me after my 
release from prison. If it weren’t for the 
education I received in your noble university, 
I should now be warming a bench in Madison 
Square. As it is, I am occupying a suite in 
the best hotel in the city and am a prosperous 
and respected financier. 

“You remember my case, I suppose. I was 
sent to you because I grabbed a purse from a 
lady in the subway. I knew even then that it 
was rough work. Thanks to your course in 
modern criminology I now realize the mistake 
I then made. I grabbed the wrong thing, at 
the wrong place, and in the wrong way. Seeing 
a woman and a purse I should have made, not 
for the purse, but for the woman; I should 
have done it, not in the subway, but in a 
restaurant; I should have taken the purse 
gracefully—while dancing. In dealing with a 
woman, success—as in golf—is mainly a mat- 
ter of delicate approach. 

“Drop in on me when you are in New York. 

“Your old friend, No. 691.” 





“In dealing with women, success—as in golf—is 
mainly a matter of delicate approach” 
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Original Study for the 
“Decapitation of John 
the Baptist” (shown 
below), by Puvis de 
Chavannes, “the great- 
est decorative artist of 
the 1oth Century,” 
Property of Sir Hugh 
Lane and now in the 
bomb-proof cellar of 
the London National 
Gallery. Reproduced 
here by kind permis- 
sion‘of Sir Hugh Lane. 











“Decapitation of John 
the Baptist,” for which 
the picture above, 
though larger, was 
only a study. One of 
the finest of Puvis’s 
easel paintings. Prop- 
erty of Mr. John 
Quinn, who has re- 
cently lent it to the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art—together with 
two other large stud- 
ies for decorations, by 
the same master. Re- 
produced here by per- 
mission of Mr. Quinn. 








The Two “Decapitations,” by Puvis de Chavannes 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art, having made Mr. John Quinn It contains but three figures, the Saint, Salome and the Executioner, 
an Honorary Fellow because of his successful efforts on behalf while the larger preliminary study—the property of Sir Hugh Lane— 
of Free Art, has had the happy inspiration to borrow from him his boasted of five figures. The Lane Puvis was one of the great treasures 
famous “ Decapitation,” by Puvis de Chavannes. This is considered by of the Municipal Gallery of Art in Dublin until aldermanic stupidity 
many excellent critics the greatest easel painting ever made by Puvis, led Sir Hugh to withdraw his entire French collection from its walls. 
the foremost of the French decorative artists of the nineteenth century. The Lane masterpiece is now in the cellar of the National Gallery. 
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The 
New York 
Public 
Library, 
at Night 


ERE is a photograph, 

taken at midnight 
a few weeks ago, of 
Thomas Hastings’ beau- 
tiful facade on the Public 
Library at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street. 
The negative was exposed 
a little under an hour. The 
picture—which is. from 
the Johnston and Hewitt 
Studio—is here repro- 
duced for the first time. 


GRAINGER—PLAY-BOY OF THE MUSICAL WORLD 


HEN Percy Grainger arrived in this 

W country last October he was prac- 

tically unknown in America. To-day 

his drawing ability (and the amount 
of interest felt in him) is almost equal to that 
of the most popular artists. An Australian 
by birth, a cosmopolite by education and in- 
tuition, it was as a pianist that Grainger en- 
tered upon his public career. The fundamental 
common sense of the man is amply testified to 
by the way in which he disciplined his desire 
to compose and publish. Not until he was, 
comparatively speaking, financially independ- 
ent, did he indulge his desire for composition 
which he had always held in abeyance. 

Young and essentially poetic as Grainger is, 
he is also a dynamic force. He is a modern 
of moderns in his recognition and utilization 
of contemporary characteristics. He tells me 
—and I know he is quite genuine—that he 
finds the American atmosphere, musically and 
otherwise, uniquely inspiriting. He responds 
to the curiously crude, brazen vernacular of a 
“rag” in different degree, but quite as com- 
prehensively as he responds to the wistful folk 
music of County Derry. 

The point of view and the artistic attitude 
of Percy Grainger is summed up in the one 
word “sanity.” At a time when art has almost 
become amalgamated with science, and when 
an electrician is called in to illustrate Scriab- 
ine’s tone poem, the work of a man like 
Grainger comes to us like a breath of fresh air. 

He is perhaps the latest word in musical 
¢nodernism because of the utter simplicity, 


By Charles L. Buchanan 


reasonableness and buoyant open-airiness of 
his work. A thorough discussion of the tech- 
nical aspects of his work is hardly in order here. 
They are at once piquant, breezy, a trifle im- 
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"PERCY GRAINGER 
From the portrait sketch by Jokn Sargent 
pertinent and quite invigoratingly youthful. 
The very look of his printed pages is start- 


lingly novel. Open the “Irish Tune” or the 
“Colonial Song” and, in place of the usual 


academic indications of tempo and expression, 
you are confronted by a new language, a lan- 
guage as pithy as those conglomerations of 
sound which Wagner invented for parts of his 
“Ring.” For example, “Slowish, but not 
dragged,” “Tune to the fore,” ‘Slightly lin- 
geringly,” “Louder,” “Speed at will,” “Slow 
off, lots.” 

His compositions are arranged and rear- 
ranged (“dished up” is the expression he 
uses) in every possible combination of instru- 
ments. Even that light o’ love, the guitar, 
and the democratic banjo are not excluded 
from his instrumentation. 

His titles are always significant. “Mock 
Morris,” “Shepherd’s Hey,” “Handel in the 
Strand,” “I’m Seventeen, come Sunday.” 

The impression which his work and his point 
of view conveys to us is, primarily, one of 
animation. Although technically profound, it 
is, nevertheless, so essentially alive that it 
appeals instantly to the listener as a sort 
of real and inevitable thing. It might be an 
excess of enthusiasm to endow Percy Grainger 
with the highest musical genius. Perhaps great 
art and popular idiom are incompatible. Grain- 
ger’s music is a kind of exquisite slanginess. 

His sanity, his love of idiom, his youth and 
his fine poetic fire are a very welcome note in 
the somewhat effete music of our day. Music- 
ally speaking, we might be forgiven for calling 
him “The Play-boy of the Musical World.” 

The splendid sketch of him which accom- 
panies this note is from the hand of Grainger’s 
American friend, John Singer Sargent. 



































MAX EASTMAN 
Because he can be scholarly and cultivated with- 
out at all separating himself from the life of the 
people. Because he is the brilliant editor of 
“The Masses.” Because he is an excellent poet 


and writer on poetry. Because he is our fore- 
most propagandist of Socialism, and finally, be- 
cause his two-year-old son is firmly convinced 
that he is the best harmonica player in the world 


JAMES PRESTON 
Because he is one of our best Impressionist 
painters. Because he introduced decorative 
illustration into the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
Because he is a true upholder of French tradi- 
tions in art. Because his picture exhibition at the 
Braun Gallery was one of the most successful 
of the winter, and finally, because—like the um- 
pire—heis a sine qua non at the Polo Grounds 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Because he persuades students at Yale that the 
study of literature is an agreeable pastime. Be- 
cause his success on his last tour of the West 
makes him the champion “drummer” of the 
intellectual “goods” of Yale. Because he is an 
excellent after-dinner speaker, and finally, be- 
cause he has alluded to himself as the “only 
living white man who has never written a play” 














Photo by Campbell Studios 
MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER 
Because she has been elected President of the Stage Society. Because 
she is an extremely able sculptress. Because, as Minnie Ashley, she 
was a true ornament to our stage. Because she is always working 
for charity, and finally, because, in the “Children’s Revolution,” she 
conceived and produced the most charming benefit of the winter 











Photo (c) by Gerhard Sisters 

FANNIE HURST 
Because she has shown us the true héart of the Jewish people. Be- 
cause in her stories she always combines pathos and humor. Because 
she is going to the front to study conditions in the war zone. Because 
she has made unhappy shop girls appear as heroines, and finally, 
because she possesses the largest private menagerie in New York 
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§ a result of the war in Europe there are now gathered in New York a really 

extraordinary assembly of musicians, most of whom have sought here, during 

the past winter, not only a refuge but a living. Vanity Fair is privileged to publish, 
for the first time, a picture of a recent notable dinner of musicians in New York. 

Sitting on the floor, the figures are, reading from left to right: Richard Aldrich, 
music critic of the New York Times; Rubin Goldmark, composer; Josef Hofmann, 
Polish pianist; Alexander Lambert, New York pedagogue and pianist; Leopold 
Godowski, Russian pianist and composer; Paul Draper, concert singer and teacher 
of style and interpretation; Carl Friedberg, German pianist. 

The seated figures are, leit to right: Mischa Elman, Russian violinist; Sam Franko, 
conductor and violinist; Theodore Spicring, American violinist and conductor; 
Josef Stransky, conductor of New York Philharmonic Socicty; Louis Koemmenick, 
conductor of New York Oratorial Society and Mendelssohn Glee C ub; Mr. Hal- 
person, music critic of the Staats-Zeitung; R. i. Schirmer, president of G. Schir- 
mer (Inc.), music publishers; Rafael Joseffy, pianist; Prof. Stengel-Sembrich, 
pianist and pedagogue; Alfred Hertz, conductor of German opera at Metropolitan 
Opera House; James Huneker, music critic and author; Victor Herbert, composer 
of grand and light operas; Mark Hambourg, Anglo-Russian pianist and composer. 

The nearest and shortest of the standing rows, left to right: W. J. Henderson, 
music critic of New York Sux, standing over Mr. Koemmenick and Mr. Hal- 


THE SINS ON 


HE most conspicuous of the orig- 
inators of the growing school 
of Scenic Theatrical Producers is 
Gordon Craig, son of Ellen Terry. 

The increasing vogue of this type of 
scenic production—that is to say, a pro- 
duction the chief purpose of which is to 
make a startling ocular appeal--must 
rest upon his head, and this not because 
of the number or effectiveness of his 
productions, but because of the manner 
in which he has been kept before the 
public by his admiring followers and 
disciples. It was because of him that 
we had Stanislowski in Moscow, Max 
Reinhardt in Vienna, Bakst in Paris, 
Urban in Boston, and—though the artis- 
tic descent in this case is more remote 
—Granville Barker in New York. 

So much attention is now being paid 
to the non essentials of the stage -the 
scenery, costumes, and lights—that the 
real essentials, which always have been 
and always will be, drama and acting— 
have been almost completely lost sight of. 
The poor drama, indeed, may be likened 
to a beautiful woman who has starved 
her body and dwarfed her soul in order 
to deck herself with silks and jewels. 

In fact the word “Producer” has 
come to mean anybody who can devise 
new methods of lighting a stage, de- 
signing a costume, or painting a scene. 


Photo by Malcolm Arbuthnot 





A REMARKABLE DINNER OF MUSICIANS IN NEW YORK 


GORDON 





GORDON CRAIG 





person; Leonard Borwick, English pianist; G. J. S. White, with G. Schirmer (Inc.); 
August Fraemcke, head of the College of Music, New York; Walter Damrosch, 
composer and conductor of the Symphony Society of New York; Louis Svecenski 
viola player of the Kneisel Quartet; Sigismond Stojowski, Polish composer and 
pianist; G. Schirmer, Jr., with G. Schirmer (Inc.); O. G. Sonneck, writer on music, 
editor of the Musical Quarterly; Rawlins L. Cottenet, composer and director 
of Metropolitan Opera (Mr. Cottenet’s is the extreme right hand figure in the 
photograph). 

Back row, standing, left to right: Daniel Frohman, New York manager and 
producer; George Maxwell, head of the firm of G. Ricordi & Co.; Richard Epstein, 
pianist, accompanist and coach; Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola Can- 
torum, composer and pianist; C. H. Voigt, with G. Schirmer (Inc.); Sigmund 
Herzog, pedagogue and musician; Frank La Forge, composer, pianist and accom- 
panist; Ernest Schelling, American pianist and composer; Ferruccio Busoni, pianist, 
composer and conductor; Andres de Segurola, Spanish basso, of Metropolitan 
Opera Co.; E. R. Voigt, with G. Schirmer (Inc.); Pasquale Amato, Italian baritone, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co.; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Russian composer and 
pianist; C. Ruebner, professor of music, Columbia University; Mr. Von Inten, 
pedagogue and musician of New York City; Percy Grainger, Australian composer, 
pianist and conductor; F. S. Hastings, composer and New York patron of music. 


CRAIG’S HEAD 


Among the Think-They-Thinks the 
simple notion that a scene on the stage 
should be designed with the sole idea 
of aiding the dramatist, and the actors, 
in their efforts to play the piece ade- 
quately, and to create real foot-light 
illusion, is derided and laughed to scorn. 

Too often the new type of scenic pro- 
ducer accentuates the externals of the 
drama, merely to conceal his ignorance 
of its inner and more secret mysteries. 

In my opinion the supreme test of a 
great Producer is his ability to dis- 
cover and bring forward native play- 
wrights of high promise, and native 
actors of real ability. And, having done 
these two things, to bring them together, 
harmonize them, instruct and advise 
them; show them, in brief, how to serve 
the drama loyally and with the utmost 
fidelity. And, finally, to build up scenes 
and develop character, not by scenery, 
or lights, or costumes, but by action. 

In short, a great Producer’s knowledge 
must soar above the material side of 
the stage. He must know how to give 
the fullest dramatic value to the play- 
wright’s story, and how to make every 
actor appear at his best. 

Let us not forget that Eleanora Duse 
captured New York in a single night—-and 


with paper scenery. 
James L. Ford. 
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Arnold Daly’s simple but masterly three-line Wiggle 
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Frances Starr contributed the apparently easy 
Wiggle shown above 
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Geraldine Farrar’s cruel test of our 


W iggle-artist 


Mrs. Vernon Castle’s syncopated Wiggle becomes 
a child portrait of her 











Ladies and Gentlemen: The Wiggle! 
Here Are Five of Them, All by Luis Mora 


WyREN not actually engaged in painting prize pic- 

tures, Mr. Luis Mora—one of the best known of our 
younger, bi-lingual artists—distracts his mind from the 
more serious aspects of life by drawing Wiggles. As you 
can see from these reproductions, a Wiggle is a drawing 
consisting of two parts, to wit: a few lines drawn at ran- 
dom, by a friend, or casual spectator (these are the dark 
lines shown in the drawings) and the amplification of 
these same lines into a finished sketch. For instance, 
Miss Geraldine Farrar, on being asked by Vanity Fair to 
make for us the groundwork of a Wiggle, contributed the 
exact lines shown at the very bottom of this page. Mr. 


mg? 


OF 


Miss Farrar’s original 
contribution 


Mora took Miss Farrar’s lines, and, without altering them 
in the slightest degree, built around them the charming 
sketch of Madam Butterfly which appears in the center 
of the page. In the same way, the artist took random, 
haphazard lines, drawn for us by Miss Frances Starr, Mrs. 
Vernon Castle, Mr. Arnold Daly and Mr. Owen Johnson, 
and converted them into the priceless Wiggles shown 
above. Needless to say, Wiggle-building is a form of 
juggling which requires a good deal of imagination, re- 
source, and artistic craftsmanship; but Mr. Mora has 
boasted to us privately that no combination of lines has 
ever stumped or baffled him. 
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Baron de Mever’s crumbling old house on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus 


pe cit 


Photo by Baron de Meyer 


THE COMING RUIN OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


And the End of Poetry and Romance on the Bosphorus 


whoever the infidels are, disturb the 

peace of the children of Allah! Think 

of making the ancient Hellespont of the 
Greeks the scene of such a bloody warfare! 

That Constantinople will fall seems to be a 


H= dare the Allies, the Germans, or 


foregone conclusion. With its fall will begin 
the end of all its Mohammedan romance. 

As I look at the photograph at the top of 
this page, of my old house there on the far 
away Bosphorus, I am filled with a vague 
longing to turn back the clock to 1910 and 
1911—beautiful, peaceful years for Turkey. 
Years when Balkan wars and the chaos in 
Europe were still matters in the lap of 
the Gods. 

My house was, fortunately, on the wrong 
side of the Bosphorus. Constantinople is 
divided into two cities, one of which—Stam- 
boul—is full of beauty, color, and romance. 
The other city—Pera—is the modern city, 
a place of so-called European culture and 
progress. The Golden Horn—and a deep- 
rooted, age-long convention—divides these 
two cities, not only geographically, but socially. 

The summers which I spent on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, with Pierre Loti as my 
immediate neighbor, with the Muezzin of the 
village as my friend, and with an old dervish 
as my adviser and initiator into Turkish life 
and Turkish customs, will always seem the 
happiest period of my life. 

I can hardly bear to think of the prosaic, 
modern civilization which is so soon to im- 
press itself upon the romantic shores of the 


By Baron de Meyer 


Bosphorus and the magic city of Stamboul. 

To me Turkey stands for all the poetry 
which has gradually been pushed further and 
further east in Europe. 

My crumbling old house, which was all 
wood and red paint, will fall, I am convinced, 
at the merest sound of one of those modern 
shells. I seem to see it now, tumbling like a 
house of dreams, into the black waters, and 
taking to its grave a thousand and one secrets 
and memories of cruel Pashas and faithless, 
dark-eyed houris, thrust into bags and dropped 
at midnight from the bridges of Stamboul. 


YE, the Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus 
has perfectly retained its atmosphere of 
poetry, but the other or European side of 
it is losing more and more of its charm. But 
it will do for the cosmopolitan throng, for the 
wealthy Greeks, for the Armenian merchants, 
for the Levantines that dwell on its shores. 

And Therapia! that fashionable resort on 
the Bosphorus where all Pera goes in the 
summer. What a place! A city of Embassies, 
of international banks, and of the inevitable 
palace hotels. A nightmare of vulgarity, hor- 
rors and noise. A long succession of hideous 
dwellings, built in the latest and most modern 
of styles; a city crowded—during the summer 
months—by rich Levantines, and by a mer- 
cenary and graceless society. 

And so the Crescent is soon to be replaced 
by the Cross. St. Sophia, the first of the 
Christian shrines there, the glory of By- 
zance, is to be restored to our faith again. 


My last visit to St. Sophia was on the first 
night of the Rahamadan, when the vast 
mosque was ablaze with myriad lamps, shed- 
ding their mellow light on thousands of pros- 
trate worshippers. Dark figures, white tur- 
bans, and ropes of light. A lofty vastness; a 
fanatical devotion. And when the Christian 
seizes it, what centuries of Mohammedan 
prayers will linger and echo in its vaulted 
domes. And what will become of the hundreds 
of lesser mosques with no early Christian 
ancestry? And what will become of the 
slender minarets, rising white above the flat- 
roofed city; minarets from which the Muezzin 
chants his call to all true worshippers of Islam? 

And what will become of the tombs of the 
dead, which, in Constantinople, one meets 
with everywhere? Hilly slopes, covered with 
dark and towering cypress trees, among which 
the marble tombs—some gilt, some painted in 
exquisite colors—gleam like rarest jewels. 

Close to my house there was a wonderful 
cemetery. It must have contained a hundred 
thousand tombstones, fashioned in every 
shape, in every style, and in every color. 

In my secluded garden on the Bosphorus 
there were marble kiosks, and fountains— 
decorated in tints of turquoise and rose. 
They stood out against the old orange trees, 
and the blossoms of jasmine, in a way which 
was a perpetual delight. And there, in that 
garden during those peaceful months, I gath- 
ered together, in some way or other, a group 
of kind Turkish friends who did their utmost 
to give me an insight into Turkish life. 





First decoration ever done by Maurice B. Prendergast. 
his smaller paintings, for even in these he is always striving for the “decorative” quality. 
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There is but a slight departure in this composition, “The Picnic,” from the artist’s methods as seen in 
He has here admirably solved the problems incidental to great space. 


Like all of Prendergast’s paintings this large canvas (ten feet by seven) is excessively joyous and “singing” in color 


ART” APPLIED TO DECORATION 


THE “NEW 


si EW” art seems to be making great 
| \ strides in America. Everywhere there 
is the keenest and liveliest interest 
in it. Now decoration has begun to 

feel the vivid stimulus of it. 

The decorative quality is the most conspicu- 
ous notein the current exhibition of works by the 
“new,” or “modernist” Americans at the Mon- 
tross Gallery. It is only : 
necessary to go from the E 
great panels of Arthur B. | 
Davies, Maurice B. Pren- 
dergast and Walt Kuhn 
to the small sculptures 
of Davies, the terra-cottas 
of F. G. Applegate, the 
remarkable paintings of 
William J. Glackens, the 
carved wood panels of 
Charles E. Prendergast, 
the unconventionalized 
flower groups and land- 
scapes of Elmer L. Mac- 
Rae, the experiments in 
color and design of Charles 
R. Sheeler, and the spark- 
ling Madonna and Child 
composition of Henry 
Fitch Taylor to realize 
to what an extent repre- 
sentation has been saczi- 
ficed deliberately to the 
needs of decoration. 


BU: the sceptical might ™ _ 

ask: “Isn’t every 
painting, or drawing, or 
sculpture supposed to bea 
‘decoration?’”’ Ina sense, 


In this decoration, “ Man and Sea-Beach,” by Walt Kuhn 
made to present the essential IMPRESSION caused by 
actual appearance. 


yes, but in another sense, no! A portrait in oils, 
or a marble bust, might appeal to you vividly 
as a likeness, while it might leave you quite 
cold in other ways. A mural painting might be 
vivid as a representation of an historical event, 
and yet cause you no other emotion whatever. 
Many a wall space has been deadened or killed 
by a too successfully rendered allegory. 





Object? Force, through simplification 


(ten feet by seven), an effort has been 
a bit of seashore, and not to present its 
This involves a synthetic rendering of the characteristics of the persons 
seen there. The color—always solid and vivid—is suggestive rather than representative. 


The whirl of the dancing figures in the big 
decoration by Davies—which was reproduced 
in the last number of Vanity Fair—the feeling 
of open air joyousness in ‘‘The Picnic,” and 
“The Promenade,” by Maurice B. Prender- 
gast, and the vivid synthesis of Walt Kuhn’s 
“Man and Sea-Beach’’—are the result of ex- 
periments in pure decoration, of efforts to get 
away from the conven- 
tional formalism which has 
tended to take self expres- 
sion out of mural work. 


T was this conventional- 

ism of decoration that 
kept certain of our mostim- 
aginative painters out of 
that field. They realized 
that the quality of the mu- 
ral work that was in de- 
mand was different from 
that which they put into 
easel paintings. Butatlast 
we have men refusing to 
be limited by a formula. 

It will be interesting to 
see what effect working in 
this larger way has on these 
men. Itis natural to sup- 
pose that it will give them 
far greater freedom. 

Others in this stimu- 
lating exhibition are Put- 
nam Brinley, Mowbray 
Clarke, Howard Coluzzi, 
Frank Nankivell, Man 
Ray, Morton L. Scham- 
berg, Allen Tucker, and 
Alfred J. Frueh. 
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Vanity Fair’s Prize Department of Deportment 
Conducted by Charles Macomb Flandrau 


numbers of them, Balzac among the 

others—have made use of the device in 

complicating their stories and plays it is 
none the less true that a note or a letter 
written to one person is occasionally put into 
an envelope and addressed to another. Just 
which character of Balzac’s did this—with such 
interesting psychological results—I am_ for 
the moment unable to recall, but when in 
doubt about Balzac it is customary, impres- 
sive, and perfectly safe to remark, “That 
reminds me of Rastignac and the love letter,” 
or, “You remember, of course, where Lucien 
de Rubempré, after he went to Paris om 

Nobody ever contradicts a thing like that. 

I once had that odd and indefensible habit 
of addressing and stamping several envelopes 
before beginning to write letters, then writing 
the letters and finally slipping them into their 
respective covers. Vaguely it seemed to me 
in those aspiring days that by performing this 
stupid and dangerous ritual I was in some 
fashion proving-myself to be what is known as 
“efficient.” (“‘Efficiency” was just coming 
in, and I was also strongly tempted during 
that pathetic period to refrain from dotting 
my i’s, as I had read somewhere that by not 
dotting one’s i’s one would, by the end of the 
year, save a quart and a half of ink, but I 
abandoned the project on realizing that after 
Ihad saved a quart and a half of ink I shouldn’t 
in the least know what to do with it.) 

I also abandoned my efficient system of 
writing letters. The nervous strain as well as 
the expense was too severe. For while I 
never actually did place a letter in the wrong 
envelope, invariably after sealing them all I 
at once acquired a mind-rending, torturing 
conviction that I had, which, as every one will 
agree, of course necessitated opening them to 
assure myself that I hadn’t. 

This way madness lies. 

It is like permitting oneself to light a match 
in order to see that the gas really has been 
turned off, and then lighting another to see 
that the first match is really out, and—— 

It also results in a harrowing destruction of 
envelopes and a squalid mound of two cent 


I’ spite of the fact that writers—countless 





stamps stuck on ragged bits of soiled paper 
which for years, and years, and years one 
plans to take some day to the bathroom and 
soak off in a soapdish or shaving mug but 
which one’s eventual death at the age of ninety- 
seven—regretted by all—prevents one from 
actually doing. 


PE RSONALLY, my experience with the right 
letter in the wrong envelope consists solely 

of once having received on club stationery a 
communication beginning: “‘Of course, Girlie, 
I have always known what a brave little 
woman you are’”’—and as it obviously was 
not intended for me, I immediately read it 
ten or fifteen times until I knew it by heart 
and then sent it back without comment. But 
even without being as thoroughly unscrupu- 
lous as I was on this occasion it is difficult— 
almost impossible—not to grasp the gist of 
a note addressed to one before quite realizing 
what has happened. The first page is taken 
in at a bewildered glance, a line or so at the 
top and bottom of page two penetrates the eye 
as it wobbles about in search of a signature 
and the last page, shorter than the others, un- 
avoidably imparts its essence even if, by that 
time, one has begun to experience the pangs 
of an obligation delicately to ignore the text. 
Fortunately these epistolary changelings 
are often quite innocuous; more often than 
not they leave in their wake neither shattered 
hearths nor the ashes of friendship. But now 


and then we hear of a pathetic one—some-, . 


thing like this, which we will call 


$:-0; 3. eZ. 


(S. O. S. No. 1 appeared in our April issue) 
Mrs. A. did not receive the following note, 
which was written to her: 


My Dear Mrs. A., 

How exceedingly kind of you! It will give 
me great pleasure to spend Saturday and 
Sunday at “Splashurst!” I have gone to the 
country so little this summer that I look for- 
ward to being there with you and Mr. A. even 
more, if possible, than usual. 

Very sincerely yours, JoHN B. 


She did, however, receive this note, which 
was not: 


Dearest Aunt Edith, 

The A’s have again nailed me to the cross 
for the week-end, so don’t expect me. It was 
just one of those cases where all avenues of 
escape are cut off and you “die silently as a 
gentleman must!” I really like Mrs. A., she 
is both kind and charming, but the old man is 
a pest. I can’t remember whether he once 
wrote a book or read a book on the source of 
the Orinoco (it is equally inconceivable that 
he ever should have done either) but anyhow 
he has no other medium of human intercourse, 
and while life is short, the Orinoco is appall- 


ingly long. Affectionately, Joun B. 


OW Vanity Fair would greatly like—in-. 
deed, it offers prizes—to know just what 
happened, or rather, perhaps, what ought to 
have happened. John, naturally, heard at 
once—by special delivery—from Aunt Edith, 
who lectured him on his carelessness and in- 
closed the reply he had written to Mrs. A. 
But what action, if any, did John take? Or 


_ did the situation indicate a policy of “masterly 


inactivity” until there were signs of reviving 
consciousness on the part. of Mrs. A.? 

Did she and Mr. A. mobilize, or did Mrs. A. 
retain, as it were, her own strategic base? And 
if she did, just what was it? Could she—a 
lady—admit that she had read the letter? 
(With considerable anguish we are obliged 
to believe that she did.) Could John—a 
gentleman—assume that she had? Did she 


- decide after all to keep on being “kind” and 


charming, or did the matter justify her in 
flatly refusing to be either one or the other? 

What do you say should have been said, 
or done? A first prize of ten dollars and a 
second prize of five dollars will be awarded by 
Vanity Fair for the best solution of the entire 
difficulty. Replies must be limited to fifty 
words; they must be addressed to Vanity 
Fair, and they must be received not later than 
May 20th. The names of the winners—and 
their winning answers—will be published in 
the July issue of Vanity Fair. 


A SOCIAL GUIDE FOR PLAY-GOERS 


papers and in the orchestra stalls of 

the habits and customs of fashionable 

people at the theatres that it may be 
worth while—since the first rule in American 
magazines is that anything about fashionable 
people is worth while—to look into it. 

Those play-goers who object to the way 
that fashionables have of coming late, talking 
during the performance, and leaving during 
the critical scene of the last act, are prone to 
say scornfully that people go to a play because 
they want to see it. 

_ This assumption is really too pathetic and 
ingenuous. That is the last reason why fash- 
lonable people go to a play. They go because 
they are asked. They do want to see a play, 
but it is never the play they are taken to see. 
The hostess has only asked them “to dine and 
go to the play.” Occasionally a guest with 
an exalted social position can venture to ask 
“What play?” but nothing irritates a hostess 
more and the question is fraught with danger. 

Curiously enough it is always the dullest 

people who are invited most to the play. Few 


T oe is so much criticism in the news- 


hostesses in New York have the moral courage 
to face an evening where her boring guests— 
if one may venture upon a culinary expression 
—merely stew in their own juice after dinner 
in her drawing-room. If, by the grace of 
heaven, she has clever guests she can stay at 
home, but with dull ones, Nature cries aloud: 
“Take them to the play!” This all helps to 
account for the high intellectual quality of 
New York audiences and especially for the 
keen and intelligent faces which decorate the 
boxes of our theatres, a little after nine o’clock. 

But, if one is to be honest about it, there 
really is a good reason for going late to the 
play. If a theatre party has missed part, or 
all of the first act, its curiosity about the play, 
and its interest in the characters as they ap- 
pear in the later acts, will be enormously 
stimulated. Sometimes, it is true, conver- 
sation lags during that first act, but all 
theatre-goers must have noticed that there is 
always a fresh and vivacious outburst in the 
boxes as soon as the second act gets well under 
way. This is because everyone is brightly 
asking everyone else who the characters are 


and what the plot is all about. If the hostess 
happens to have seen the piece before, she can 
very sweetly and graciously satisfy her guests’ 
curiosity and shine before the others by ex- 
plaining the plot and designating the char- 
acters. In this way a hostess who has been 
excessively dull at dinner can be made quite 
interesting at the play. Now all this give and 
take in a theatre party, this pleasant, human 
interchange, could not possibly take place if 
they had arrived at the beginning of the piece. 


IX DEED the old truth cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that music—or something go- 
ing forward on a stage—is the very best way 
of stimulating conversation. There are few 
people in society who cannot be made to talk 
by a problem play, a new opera, a clever mon- 
ologue or a really good violin solo. 
Incidentally, dancing will not do it. A 
ballet kills conversation. A human voice, a 
piano, or a violin string is the only certain in- 
centive to true sociability in the boxes. 


Felix Fox, Jr. 





Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, well known in 
America, began life as an arlist, later becoming 
He is sixty-two and was 
knighted in 1913 


an aclor-manager. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry 
Sir John Hare, who has now retired, was 
originally intended for the civil service. He 
is seventy-one years old, knighted in 1907 
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PLoto by Ellis & Walery 
Sir Squire Bancroft, seventy-four, retired, 
knighted in 1897. He and his wife, Marie 
Wilton composed the famous “ Bancrofts” 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, actor-manager and 
sixty-two years old, began as a clerk. He is as 
aclive now as in 1909, when he was knighted 


Photo by Dover Street Studios 

Sir Charles Wyndham, seventy-cight, dean of 
stage knights, once a surgeon in the Confeder- 
ate army,now an actor-manager,knighted 1902 


Sir George Alexander was thirty-nine before he 
He has been an actor- 
manager for twenty-five years. Knighted in 1911 


acted professionally. 


Photo by 
Ellis & Walery 


Photo by Ellis & Walery 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, first a lawyer, 
later an actor, and finally a dramatist. 
He is sixty, and became a knight in 1909 


Seven English Knights of the Stage 


HATEVER Americans may say about caste in England, the fact 
remains that, without the ancient order of Knighthood, the 
King would be deprived of a very pretty means of giving recognition 
for distinguished service, theatrical or otherwise. A great actor is a 
public servant, and it is no more than just that he should be publicly 
honored. In America an actor may be ever so brilliant, but the only 
permanent recognition he can get is an amateur statue or two after 
he has taken his last earthly curtain call. Over here a great actor’s 


final decade is often spent in wondering whether there’ll be room for 
him at the Staten Island Home; whereas his English brothers’ days 
may pass in cheerful anticipation of a message—having to do with a 
Knighthood—from the Court of St. James’s. Pictured above are 
seven of England’s Knights of the stage. From Sir Squire Bancroft, 
who was the first of this group to be knighted, to Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, the last, all have advanced the cause of modern drama in 
England. And this winter, each has contributed generously to benefits. 
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{ie scene is a New York studio in smart Bohemia. 
As the curtain rises Lily is writing by a low desk 
light. She finishes her letter and reads, “‘I am delighted, 
my dear Edward, that you have so quickly repaired 

ur ‘ruined life’-—(Edward won’t get that ‘ruined 
life’: it’s too subtle)—your ‘ruined lite’ by discover- 
ing a true soul mate. How fortunate that we discovered 
in time that I was not It and thus . . . ” A sharp ring 
interrupts her. Lily goes to the door. In response to 
her “Hello, Jack,” a young man bursts in. He is visibly 
agitated and begins striding about the room like the 
panther at the Zoo. 


Jack—Talk about your cutthroats!—safe 
crackers!—second story men!—baby-killers! 
—they’re not in it with ’em! 

Lity—What’s the. matter? 
dead? Murdered? 

Jack—(ignoring her) ‘They’d just as soon 
break up a man’s life as whack a tennis 
ball!— 

Lity—The man’s mad! Here (she goes to a 
side table and hastily pours out a drink). Take 
this. 

Jack—Thanks. 
I’m in!—(seizes the glass. 
Lily, you women! 

Lity—(relieved) Ah, that! 
—Now, don’t you feel better? 

Jack—Yes!—No!—How can I tell? Look 
here, Lily. Love is a failure! Don’t you ever 
lure a man on to Paradise and then—then 
slam the gate on him! 

Lity—(sinking into sofa cushions) 
grand slam! Now what has happened? 

Jack—(explosive) What has happened? It 
has happened that my life is ruined. 

Lity—Oh, chestn—I mean, how terrible! 

Jack—After a life-long devotion —the 
whole winter at Aiken, in fact—I’ve been 
chucked! 

Liry—And you were made for each other, 
of course. 

Jack—Temporarily, yes. Then she began 
to act queer—hurt, mysterious. 

Lity—I know. ‘Talked about spiritual 
heights. She wondered—Is Love a Fail- 
ure? 

Jack—That idea. And when sometimes I 
shirked that sort of thing—moonlight sonatas, 
Shelley, Yogis, you know—she said I was as 
material as—as— 

Lity—Mutton! 

Jack—No. I can’t think what the word was 
—but that wasn’t the word that Mabel used. 
(Lily gives a slight start) Anyway, here’s the 
idiotic ring. (Takes a huge solitaire ring from 
his pocket and flings it on the table) Ye gods! 
How I loved that woman! 

Lity—(sympathetic) Was it painful? 

Jack—I’ll never forget 
the first time I saw her. 
The band was playing 
that old thing— you 
know. (Hums, bitterly) 


Don’t trust her smiles, 

Don’t trust her wiles. 

You must not be too 
exacting, 

Don’t trust her eyes, 

Don’t trust her sighs, 

She’s only a woman—she’s 
acting! 


Is anybody 


Couldn’t touch it—state 
A silence) Oh, 


Have another 


The 


Lity—Yes, but that isn’t the tune. 
Jack—Why isn’t it? 
Lity—Why, it’s the waltz from “The Girl in 


the Taxi.” Here—wait a moment. (She goes 
to the piano; plays and sings the same words 
charmingly) 

Jack—By Jove, you're right. (He joins her 





The 
Triple Fox-Trot 























in singing, leaning over the piano) Play it again, 
will you, till I get it straight. 
(Lily plays the tune once more. Jack sings. Lily 
joins in. They finish the verse together.) 
Lity—(getting up and lighting a cigarette) 
Well, and then? 
Jack—What do you mean “and then?” 
Lity—Why, the rest of it—about the gates 
of Paradise—shutting on your finger. 
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IS LOVE A FAILURE? 


A Serio-Tragi-Comedy 


The Drama by Nib 


The Sketches by Fish 


Jack—Paradise? Oh, yes. (Renewed emo- 
tion) Next time I trust a woman! For cold, 
reptilian cruelty they’ve got the Borgias and 
the Uhlans torn out of the books! Why, I’d 
just ordered a new car and was picking out a 
honeymoon cottage in Newport when she told 
me—what d’ye think?—that there was “some- 


body else.” 
Lity—With wings? 
Jack—Yes. A man. A sublime creature 


who understood her. A sort of Angel Gabriel 
in blue serge! Well, she’s certainly smashed 
me all right! (Begins the caged panther business 
again) 

Lity—(sticking a rose in her hair) Do you 
know what you are going to do now, Jack? 

Jack—Yes. I’m going to the devil. 

Lity—No, you’re going to Topsy’s for din- 
ner with me. There'll be dancing and we'll 
try that new thing— 

Jack—The deuce! 

Lity—No, the Triple Fox-Trot! It’s aw- 
fully amusing. 

Jack—(forcing a languid interest) 
heard of it. How does it go? 

Lity—Three steps to the side—way over, 
like this. Then trot. Then the man jumps the 
girl—then three steps back. Then trot. Then 
a swift turn and kick— So! Come along— 
try it. It’s really awfully easy. (She holds 
out her hand) 

(Jack falls in. They do the dance together. Jack’s 
plainly interested. Lily hums, “Don’t trust her smiles, 
Don’t trust her wiles.”’) 

Jack—I don’t quite get the turn. 

Lity—There’s a little trick in it. . 

Jack—Once more, if you don’t mind— 
there! (They repeat the movement at a quicker 
pace, winding it up with crescendo spirits. Jack 
wipes his brow) I say, Lily, you can dance, 
can’t you? If you weren’t engaged to Ned 
Peterson— 

Lity—I’m not. 

Jack—You’re not? Why, when— 

Lity—Oh, the other day—or so: I couldn’t 
follow Edward in his flights. A dreamer—too 
much soul, and soul-mate. A “ruined life!’’ 
Poor Edward! He spoke of suicide but he has 
postponed it as he has found a new divinity— 
a regular, ravishing, send-your-order-up one 
this time. 

Jack—How idiotic! What’s her name? 


Never 


Lity—Mabel. Mabel Brown. 
Jack—(paralyzed) Ma— My— Mabel 
Brown! Why, that’s the girl! Oh, Lord! 


(Leans weakly against a chair) So Peterson’s 
the paragon!— The Angel Gabriel!— 
Lity—(smiling at him and 
holding out her wraps) But 
you want to dine, don’t you? 
I’m so hungry. 
Jack—(suddenly coming to 
and enveloping her tenderly in 
white fur) Well, rather! I’m 
starved! 
(They go out laughing and hum- 
ming “Don’t trust her smiles,” etc. 
yt" A second later Jack dashes back, 
ok picks up the ring from the table, 
pockets it and dashes out again.) 
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The Longacre Country Club 
And a Round of Its Nocturnal and Hazardous Golf Links 


HERE are two night views of the Longacre Country Club. The 

upper picture is of the first hole on the golf links. Singles and 
foursomes drive off here—after the theatre—up Seventh Avenue 
toward the long second hole, which is at Rector’s. From there the 
course extends north to the ninth putting green immediately in front 
of Reisenweber’s. Turning, and taking the difficult hazard at Church- 
ill’s, on Broadway, and the natural bunker at Shanley’s, a couple 
should finish on the eighteenth green, which is in front of Wallick’s on 
Longacre Square. The entire course—from the tee in front of George 


Hammerstein’s tool-shed—can be 
fifty minutes. 
complete a round of the links. 


out of bounds. Local Rule XXIII: 
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Looking up Broadway (on the 
left of the picture) and Seventh 
Avenve (on the right) at eleven 
P. M. View taken from the 
Times Bvilding at the junction 
of 43rd street, Broadway, and 
Seventh Avenue 


Theatre Lane, at night. 42nd 
Street, between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues, contains more 
theatres than any other single 
block in the world 


Cohan’s thatched cottage, back to the caddy-house under Oscar 


covered, when played alone, in 


Mixed matches, however, often take several hours to 
At the last meeting, James Brady, 
Esquire, was elected President of the Club. Willie Collier, Vernon 
Castle, Nora Bayes and Rose Dolly were elected members of the 
Greens Committee, and Frank Tinney was made permanent caddy- 
master, and replacer of divots. Local Rule IV: Jack’s and Healy’s are 


The Automat is a water hazard. 
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BAD TIMES FOR THEATREGOERS 


Hard Work and No Pay the New Rule for Audiences 


HERE was something wrong with 
George Cohan’s “Hello, Broadway,” 
which has just closed a successful run 
in New York. We know that it played 

to capacity and that Mr. Cohan has never yet 
made a mistaken diagnosis of what the public 
wants, but somehow, gazing into the crystal, 
we seem to see a chilling frost creeping in on 
such reviews as this. It will, we prophesy, 
arrive quite suddenly, like an April shower, 
and all such reviews will die the death. And 
the reason for our prognostication is that this 
curious form of production, which is half a 
dramatic nightmare and half a jolly evening 
at the Lambs’ Club, tries the audience alto- 
gether too much. It relies for success too 
largely on the intelligence and information 
of the people of this fair city. 

If you have ever had to listen to a long anec- 
dote about some total stranger,—an anecdote 
which concludes with the words: “But of 
course you have to know dear old Smith (or 
Jones) to appreciate the real fun of the thing”’; 
if you have ever been in the company of two 
men whose conversation consists principally 
of private jokes and catch-phrases and allu- 
sions delightful to themselves but unintelligible 
to the uninitiated; then you have experienced 
the sensations which I obtained from “Hello, 
Broadway.” Regular first-nighters reveled 
in it; Diamond Jim Brady probably went 
every evening and every matinée; but the 
great heart of the public is likely to remain un- 
touched, for of all the technical pieces ever 
presented on our Main Street this was the 
most technical. For the benefit of other than 
New York readers I may explain that it con- 


‘sists entirely of burlesques of other produc- 


tions, interspersed with jocular references by 
Mr. Cohan and Mr. Collier to the more inti- 
mate portions of their personal histories. 


‘THE world knows little of its greatest men, 
and it is possible that the general public 
is not so closely in touch with the lives of Mr. 
Cohan and Mr. Collier as they themselves are. 
Burlesque, like Worcestershire Sauce, is a 
condiment, not a fluid. Too much of it is more 
than enough. In “Hello, Broadway” Mr. 
Cohan has poured it out unsparingly. There 
is not a moment from the rise of the curtain to 
the fall thereof when something or somebody 
theatrical is not being burlesqued, and in time 
the victim becomes conscious of a sense of 
revolt. 

There are two kinds of révue. There is the 
révue which, like “Watch Your Step,” is sim- 
ply classified under that name because there 
is nothing else which you can call it; and there 
is the révue which aims at the Parisian ideal 
and tries to be an amusing commentary on, 
and travesty of, the world in which we live. 
Mr. Cohan has gone on the assumption that 
the world in which we live contains no other 
feature except the theatre, and it is for this 
reason that we anticipate the sudden blight- 
ing frost on comedies like unto it. 

The fatal drawback to a production which 
stands or falls by burlesquing other produc- 
tions is that the audience has to be familiar 
with the pieces burlesqued. In other words, 
it can only succeed by means of aconstant 
supply of successes at other theatres. And 
most theatres seem to have given up the habit 
of producing successes. 

The first edition of “Hello, Broadway”’ is 
well enough. But what of the future? The 
majority of the plays travestied have ceased to 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


be. The burlesques in “Hello, Broadway,” at 
the Astor Theatre were those of “It Pays To 
Advertise,” “TheSong of Songs,” “The Miracle 
Man,” “Innocent,” “The Phantom Rival,” 
“My Lady’s Dress,” “Mr. Wu,” “Pygmalion,” 
“Outcast,” and “On Trial,”—a list which even 
now includes seven corpses out of a possible ten. 
A play which has ceased to run on Broadway 
is a play which Broadway has totally forgot- 
ten. Already the greater part of Mr. Cohan’s 
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“A man is bringing an action for damages because 
he was forcibly kissed by a show-girl like this.” 


révue has merely an archaeological interest. 
Where was the material for more burlesque to 
come from? It was probably this thought 
which gave Mr. Cohan the worried and anx- 
ious look which he wore most of the time that 
he was on the stage. Now and then he smiled 
faintly. That is when the idea crossed his 
mind that maybe he could work in a skit on 
that show over at the What’s-its-name Thea- 
tre. The smile died away as he realized that 
they were saying at the Lambs’ before dinner 
that the notice at the What’s-its-name had 
just gone up. 

We are sorry for Mr. Cohan’s troubles, but 
there is a certain consolation in them fcr us. 
“Hello, Broadway” was just another attempt 
to make the audience do most of the work, and 
these are tough times for audiences since actors 
began to get the idea that people came to a 
theatre to help run the show instead of merely 
to sit and watch it. 


"THE modern fashion of harrying the audi- 
ence seems to us the exact equivalent of 
the pleasant Teutonic practice of torpedoing 
neutral merchant-vessels. Audiences used to 
have the comfortable feeling that they were 
non-combatants and as such safe from moles- 
tation. The orchestra might writhe beneath 
the drolleries of the comedians,—but not they. 
Songs might have very catchy refrains, but 
they would be sung exclusively by those paid 
to sing them. The chorus might be vivacious 
and energetic, but it would confine its energy 
and vivacity to the other side of the footlights. 

All that peaceful period has passed. 

By imperceptible degrees the barriers be- 
tween stage and house have been broken down, 
until now, if an audience is not prepared to 
work as if it were earning a large salary, it 
might just as well stop away. It has to join 
in choruses, answer questions, catch footballs 
and balloons, and throw them back on the 
stage, submit to be trodden on by perambu- 
lating show-girls, sit up at nights studying the 
biographies of actors, and, if rash enough to 
leave before the end of the performance, to 
act as the target for satirical observations from 


whichever of the company happens to see 
them. It requires an alert mind, much physi- 
cal and spiritual endurance, and a highly 
specialized education to make a man a thea- 
tre-goer nowadays. There should be, and 
probably soon will be, correspondence schools 
to equip people for paying two dollars at the- 
atrical box-offices. 


FEATURE of the Winter Garden’s latest 

production is a song where the “ personnel 
of the chorus” roam at will about the house: 
and we see b’ th’ papers, as Mr. Dooley would 
say, that a man in Washington is bringing an 
action for damages because he was recently 
forcibly kissed by a blithe young show-girl, 
sicked onto him by a management which was 
under the impression that people pay for seats 
at a theatre to join in the performance. 

This sort of thing strikes at the very root of 
an audience’s inalienable rights. People go 
to the sort of dramas in which this sort of 
thing happens merely in order to rest peacefully 
in a padded seat and enjoy a sort of cosy, well- 
filled, after-dinner kind of contentment. 

Musical productions always used to be a 
rather expensive but satisfactory form of 
digestive. How can a man digest properly if 
he is suddenly asked a question from the stage 
or if at any moment he may have to climb 
onto the roof to avoid the personnel of the 
chorus? In “Hello, Broadway” Mr. Cohan 
came down to the footlights and, fixing the 
audience with a piercing eye, said: “You do 
like to be fooled, don’t you? Tell me, you do 
like to be fooled?” Well, you don’t say any- 
thing, of course. Who does willingly speak 
aloud in a theatre? But the shock of being 
spoken to and expected to reply administers a 
jolt from which you have only just recovered 
when Miss Louise Dresser urges you in an au- 
thoritative manner to sing the refrain of one 
of her songs. And while you are in the dis- 
turbed and uneasy condition engendered by 
these two occurrences, on come Messrs. Cohan 
and Collier and begin to chat about their 
private affairs. 

By this time you are in such a state of stage- 
fright that all hope of peaceful enjoyment is 
out of the question. You are in momentary 
fear that some one on the stage will address you 
by name and ask if you would rather be a big- 
ger fool than you look or look a bigger fool 
than you are. Do you remember how you 
felt when you were a boy and the conjurer 
made you step onto the platform and began 
taking things out of your hair? “Hello, Broad- 
way” and similar productions revive that 
feeling. 

Something will soon have to be done about 
this state of things. It is demoralizing audi- 
ences, driving them to such excesses as stop- 
ping at home at night or rushing to problem 
plays. 


At the moment of going to press, it flashes 
upon us that this is the real reason why 

the moving-pictures are doing such a tremen- 
dous business. Whatever you may say against 
films, at least they do not talk to you, or ask 
you to sing, or come prowling about the house 
kissing you. And it is not necessary for you 
to have seen all the other films in existence in 
order to appreciate their inner meaning. 

We will not have our brains strained, we 
audiences. 

We come to the theatre to sleep, and we 
mean to do it. 
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From a Hitherto Unpublished Camera 
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STUDIES IN IDIOCY 


The War Mania of Mr. Jinks and Mr. Blinks 


By Stephen Leacock 


Author of “Nonsense Novels,” “ Behind the Beyond,” etc., etc. 


luncheon table at the club so near to 

me that I couldn’t avoid hearing what 

they said. In any case they are both 
stout men with the kind of gurgling voices 
which carry. 

“What Kitchener ought to do’”’—Jinks was 
saying in a loud voice. 

So I knew at once that he had the prevailing 
hallucination. He thought he was command- 
ing armies in Europe. 

After which I watched him show, with three 
bits of bread and two olives and a dessert 
knife, the way in which the German army 
could be destroyed. 

Blinks looked at Jinks’ diagram with a stern, 
impassive face, modeled on the Sunday sup- 
plement photogravures of the great Lord 
Kitchener. 

“Your flank would be too much exposed,” 
he said, pointing to Jinks’ bread. He spoke 
with the hard taciturnity of a Joffre. 

“My reserves cover it,”’ said Jinks, moving 
two pepper pots to the support of the bread. 

“Mind you,” Jinks went on, “I don’t say 
Kitchener wi// do this: I say this is what he 
ought to do: it’s exactly the tactics of Kuro- 
patkin outside of Mukden and it’s precisely 
the same turning movement that Grant used 
before Richmond.”’ 


T were sitting face to face at a 


LINKS nodded gravely. Anybody who has 
seen Grand Duke Nicholoevitch quietly 
accepting the advice of General Ruski under 
heavy artillery fire will realize Blinks’ manner 
to a nicety. 

And, oddly enough, neither of them, I am 
certain, has ever had any larger ideas about the 
history of the Civil War than what can be got 
from reading “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ or from 
seeing William Gillette play “Secret Service.” 
But this is part of the mania. 

Jinks and Blinks had suddenly developed 
the hallucination that they knew the history 
of all wars by a sort of instinct. 

They rose soon after that, dusted off their 
waistcoats with their napkins and waddled 
heavily towards the door. I could hear them 
as they were talking eagerly of the need of 
keeping the troops in hard training. They 
were almost brutal in their hard, unrelenting 
severity. 

As they passed out of the door—one at a 
time to avoid crowding—they were still talk- 
ing about it. Jinks was saying that our whole 
generation is soft and overfed. If he had his 
way he would take every man in the United 
States up to forty-seven years of age (Jinks is 
forty-eight) and train him to a shadow. 
Blinks went further. He said they should be 
trained hard up to fifty. Blinks is exactly 
fifty-one. 

After that I used to notice Jinks and Blinks 
always together in the club, and always carry- 
ing on the European War. 


I NEVER knew which side they were on. 

They seemed to be on both. One day they 
commanded huge armies of Russians, and there 
was one week when Blinks and Jinks at the 
head of vast levies of Cossacks threatened to 
overrun the whole of Western Europe. It was 
dreadful to watch them burning churches and 
monasteries and to see Jinks throw whole con- 
vents full of white-robed nuns into the flames 
like so much waste paper. 

For a time I feared they would obliterate 


civilization itself. Then suddenly Blinks de- 
cided that Jinks’ Cossacks were no good, not 
properly trained. He converted himself on 
the spot into a Prussian Field Marshal, de- 
clared himself organized to a pitch of organ- 
ization of which Jinks could form no idea, 
and swept Jinks’ army off the earth by sheer 
genius for organization and without using any 
men at all. 

In this way they moved to and fro all win- 
ter over the map of Europe, carrying death and 
destruction everywhere—and reveling in it. 

But I think I liked best the wild excitement 
of their naval battles. 

Jinks generally fancied himself a submarine 
and Blinks acted the part of a first-class battle- 
ship. Jinks would pop his periscope out of 
the water, take a look at Blinks merely for the 
fraction of a second, and then, like a flash, 
would dive under water again and start firing 
his torpedoes. 

He explained that he carried six. 

But he was never quick enough for Blinks. 
One glimpse of his periscope miles and miles 
away was enough. Blinks landed him a con- 
tact shell in the side, sank him with all hands, 
and then lined his yards with men and cheered. 
I have known Blinks sink Jinks at two miles, 
six miles, and once—in the club billiard room 
just after the battle of the Falkland Islands— 
he got him fair and square at ten nautical 
miles. 


INKS of course claimed that he was not 
sunk. Hehad dived. He was two hundred 
feet under water quietly smiling at Blinks 
through his periscope. In fact the number of 
things that Jinks has learned to do through 
his periscope passes imagination. 

Whenever I see him looking across at Blinks 
with his eyes half closed and with a baffling, 
quizzical expression in them, I know that he 
is looking at him through his periscope. Now 
is the time for Blinks to watch out. If he re- 
laxes his vigilance for a moment he’ll be tor- 
pedoed as he sits, and sent flying—whisky 
and soda and all—through the roof of the club, 
while Jinks dives into the basement. 

Indeed it has come about of late, I don’t 
know just how, that Jinks has more or less got 
command of the sea. A sort of tacit under- 
standing has been reached that Blinks, which- 
ever army he happens at the moment to com- 
mand, is invincible on land. But Jinks, 
whether as a submarine or asa battleship, con- 
trols the sea. No doubt this grew up in th 
natural evolution of their conversation. I 
makes things easier for both. Jinks even asks 
Blinks how many men there are in an army 
division, and what a sotnia of Cossacks is and 
what the Army Service Corps means. And 
Jinks, in return, has become a recognized ex- 
pert in torpedoes and has taken to wearing a 
blue serge suit and referring to Lord Beres- 
ford as Charley. 

But what I noticed chiefly about the war 
mania of Jinks and Blinks was their splendid 
indifference to slaughter. They had gone into 
the war with a grim resolution to fight it out 
to a finish. If Blinks thought to terrify Jinks 
by threatening to burn London, he little knew 
his man. “All right,” said Jinks taking a 
fresh light for his cigar, “burn it! By doing 
so you destroy, let us say, two million of my 
women and children? Very good. Am I in- 
jured by that? No. You merely stimulate 
me to recruiting.” 


There was something awful in the grimness 
of the struggle as carried on by Blinks and 
Jinks. 

The rights of neutrals and non-combatants, 
Red Cross nurses, and regimental clergymen 
they laughed to scorn. As for moving-picture 
men and newspaper correspondents, Jinks and 
Blinks hanged them on every tree in Belgium 
and Poland. 

With combatants in this frame of mind the 
war I suppose might have lasted forever. 

But it came to an end accidentally; for- 
tuitously, as all great wars are apt to end. And 
by accident, also, I happened to see the end 
of it. 

It was late one evening. Jinks and Blinks 
were coming down the steps of the club, and 
as they came they were speaking with some 
vehemence on their favorite topic. 


e TELL you,” Jinks was saying, “war is a 

great thing. We needed it, Blinks. We were 
all getting too soft, too scared of suffering and 
pain. We wilt at a bayonet charge, we shud- 
der at the thought of wounds. Bah!” he con- 
tinued, “what does it matter if a few hun- 
dred thousands of human beings are cut to 
pieces. We need to get back again to the old 
Viking standard, the old pagan ideas of suf- 
fering——” 

And as he spoke he got it. 

The steps of the club were slippery with the 
evening’s rain—not so slippery as the frozen 
lakes of East Prussia or the hills Jinks and 
Blinks had been campaigning all winter, but 
slippery enough for a stout man whose nation 
has neglected his training. As Jinks waved his 
stick in the air to illustrate the glory of a bay- 
onet charge, he slipped, gave a little scream, 
reached for his friend Blinks, and fell sideways 
on the stone steps. 

His shin bone smacked against the edge of 
the stone in a way that was pretty well up to 
the old Viking standard of such things. Blinks 
with the shock of the collision fell also—back- 
wards on the top step, his head striking first. 
He lay, to all appearance, as dead as one of his 
most insignificant casualties in Servia. 

I watched the waiters carrying them into 
the club, with that new field ambulance atti- 
tude towards pain which is getting so popular. 
They had evidently acquired precisely the old 
pagan attitude that Blinks and Jinks had al- 
ways desired. 

And the evening after that I saw Blinks and 
Jinks, both more or less bandaged, sitting in a 
corner of the club beneath a rubber tree, mak- 
ing peace. 


INKS was moving out of Montenegro and 
Blinks was foregoing all claims to Polish 
Prussia; Jinks was offering Alsace-Lorraine to 
Blinks, and Blinks in a fit of chivalrous en- 
thusiasm was refusing to take it. They were 
disbanding troops, blowing up fortresses, 
sinking their warships and offering indemnities 
which they both refused to take. Then as 
they talked, Jinks leaned forward and said 
something to Blinks in a low voice. It was evi- 
dently a final proposal of terms. 

Blinks nodded, and Jinks turned and beck- 
oned to a waiter, who was standing by, with 
the words— 

“One Scotch whisky and soda, and one 
stein of Wiirtemburger Bier—” 

And when I heard that, I knew that the war 
was over. 
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Remarkable Scenes from a Remarkable Film 


OWARD the end of the theatrical season, after months of man- 
agerial moaning regarding box-office receipts, along came D. W. 
Griffith, with his moving picture, “The Birth of a Nation,” and an 
evident desire to show that business wasn’t so bad after all, even at 
two dollars a seat. The production was both favorably and unfa- 
vorably received. Chief among the objections voiced against it was 
the accusation that it aroused race prejudice, and was unfair to the 
negro. Feeling on the question rose to such a pitch that the firm hand 
of Mayor Mitchel fell upon the picture, with the result that two of 


the biggest scenes were edited out of it. The film may have its faults 
of subject-matter, but it must undoubtedly command a certain 
admiration. For photography alone, it is remarkable; as witness the 
night battle scene shown above, which was really photographed at 
night, by the aid of a new illuminating device that has been kept a 
close studio secret. In the scene at the top of this page, Mr. Griffith’s 
aim was to show in an allegory the uselessness and cruelty of war 
throughout the ages. It took him a fortnight, but, as you can see, 
he produced not merely a “human salad,” but a striking composition. 
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ROUND THE LITERARY MAY-POLE 


Spring Laurels For Gouverneur Morris, H. G. Wells, Conan Doyle, Hugh Walpole, Et Al. 


a disconcerting sensation at his birth. 

It was found that he was born with 

a silver pen in his mouth. Seven 
fairy godmothers had been invited to his 
christening, and on their arrival the 
commotion increased, for they at 
once declared, with a disapproving 
wagging of heads, that a Writer had 
been born. The oldest and most 
conservative fairy was thoroughly 
put out, for some time before she 
had prepared a particularly hand- 
some silver spoon which she planned 
should appear in young Master 
Gouverneur’s mouth; angered, there- 
fore, at the failure of her pet spell, 
she stepped up to the cradle. “I 
can’t stop his becoming a writer 
now,” she muttered, waving her 
wand, “but I can limit the harm he 
can do! His art shall be a very re- 
stricted one; and while many shall 
enjoy it, most shall fail to see that 
it is an art at all.” 

Here the other six hurriedly in- 
tervened. ‘It sounds worse than 
it really is,” said the second, ‘‘but 
we'll see what gifts we can add to 
turn it to the child’s advantage. As 
for me, I endow him with a clear 
eye, that he may observe accurate- 
ly.” “And I,” said the third, “endow 
him with a warm heart, that after 
he has observed he may still love his 
fellows and tell of them sympathet- 
ically.” “I,” said the fourth, “grant 
him a fluent tongue with which to 
tell his tales easily and agreeably.” 
“T have a rarer gift to offer,” said 
the fifth, ‘‘a sense of form, that 
his tales may never lack savor.” 
Then they all looked at the seventh, 
feeling sure that they had stumped 
her. She thought a minute and 
then smiled. ‘‘Just one thing more 
—the rarest of all—and it’s all 
right,” she exclaimed. “I grant 
him the gift of Good Taste.” So, 
you see, between them they did a 
pretty good job after all. 

Under the circumstances, there’s 
no sense in dragging up one’s critical 
Big Berthas to train them on Mr. Morris’ 
structure, for only the most myopic gunner 
would mistake it for other than a May-pole, 
round which “The Seven Darlings” (six 
Misses Darling and Mr. Arthur Darling) are 
dancing. They are all quite charming and 
dance delightfully, twining in and out till at 
times you forget who is which. To them are 
presently added six diversified young gentle- 
men and a seventh lady, and the dance be- 
comes very gay indeed. At the end (in com- 
mon with Alice’s Caucus-Race) everybody 
wins and everybody gets prizes. My pleasure 
in the performance (which is so keen that I 
urge everyone to share it) is mitigated only 
by the fact that Mr. H. C. Christy has en- 
deavored to limn it at different stages, and 
his talent is more suited, I think, to work like, 
say Mr. Chambers’. As for Mr. Morris, his 
work is, in its engaging way, hors concours. 
I gratefully offer him a garland, and resume 
my labours. 


M: GOUVERNEUR MORRIS caused 


ITH “Bealby,” Mr. Wells’ new book, 
they are again fortunately very light. 


By Henry Brinsley 


Mr. Wells has for the moment forgotten his 
socialistic propaganda, has put aside the 
crushing: burden of personally conducting the 
Great War, and now he, too, is frankly gambol- 
ling round the literary May-pole. He is simply 
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A novelist endowed at his birth with seven rare gifts—gifts which 


are the seven darlings of the muses 


out for fun, and he’s having a devil of a good 
time. And so are all his readers,—that is, the 
large group who loved “ Mr. Polly”’; the others, 
devotees of Lady Harman and her kind, are 
somewhat disconcerted by these lapses of Mr. 
Wells into sheer frivolity,—which accounts for 
the widely divergent reviews you will read of 
“‘Bealby.” As for me, I am an unblushing 
Bealbyite, and I have followed the adven- 
tures of this pantry-boy in revolt with breath- 
less attention. When Bealby first leaps from 
his pantry and upsets the seasoned decorum of 
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Mr. Mergleson the butler, when the butler in 
turn rolls down stairs with the Lord Chancel- 
lor, a decanter, and a syphon, you feel that you 
can only grab your hat and rush delightedly 
after the fugitive on his cross-country run. 
That he falls in with a charming 
actress playing at gypsy with a 
little caravan of her own, that he 
falls out with the caravan, leaving 
it a gasping derelict, that he wrecks 
whole villages, sunders lovers, and 
well nigh shakes the Great Seal 
from its silken bag—well, none of 
this uproariousness surprises you, 
once you get into Mr. Wells’ epic 
stride. It’s immensely funny, and 
Mr. Wells splashes his ink with an 
unbridled joy. It may seem un- 
gracious to pick flaws in anything 
so lavish, and yet it’s just his lavish- 
ness that at times betrays Mr. 
Wells: he’s in such a joyous hurry 
that he hasn’t time to prune and 
clip, to blot out ink-stains,—to at- 
tend to minor details of toilet. But 
one may say that these details (such 
as the occasional grammatical claims 
of auxiliary verbs) shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to hamper genius. Mr. Kip- 
ling once told me that he never could 
learn how to spell. 


“7THROUGH STAINED GLASS” 

is Mr. George Agnew Cham- 
berlain’s second novel. I didn’t read 
his first, but I shall certainly read 
his third, for this present one is an 
unusually interesting book. It’s a 
novel of an old fashioned, romantic, 
picaresque type, beginning in Rio 
de Janeiro, drifting through London 
and Paris, veering to New England, 
and then back again. The protag- 
onist is a singularly natural, un- 
spoiled youth, Lewis Leighton, who 
shortly after the Civil War is sent 
to Brazil to be brought up by his 
uncle and aunt, members of the 
little colony there of Southern refu- 
gees. After a troubled childhood, 
during part of which he has been a 
goatherd on his uncle’s poverty- 
stricken finca, he sets out on his 
wanderings, his only enthusiasm being his 
love for his little cousin Natalie and his passion 
for modelling in clay. He is soon discovered 
by his father whom he has never seen before, 
and then the real adventures begin. The 
elder Leighton is an accomplished man of the 
world, and he sets out in a highly novel way 
to superintend Lewis’ sentimental education, 
by introducing him first to a group of excep- 
tionally clever women in London, and next 
by apprenticing him to a great Parisian 
sculptor. Lewis, who has a streak of artistic 
genius and many personal attractions, soon 
has his hands full. Meanwhile his father 
favors him with many reflections on life, 
some cynical, some acutely wise, many ex- 
tremely humorous; he gives the boy, in short, 
the benefit of his own painfully or joyfully 
acquired knowledge of life—lets him see it 
through the stained glass of an older and 
highly coloured personality. 

The book has a good deal of charm, some- 
times of the kind that George du Maurier 
would particularly have loved, and is developed 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Mabel Dodge, from a photograph by Mrs. Kasebier 


PORTRAIT OF MABEL DODGE 


ABEL DODGE, the poet and the friend 
M of every new movement in the arts, 
was really introduced to America by 
no less a person than Gertrude Stein, 
the writer and collector of paintings by Matisse 
and Picasso. A slender little pamphlet, printed 
at Florence, was the medium. It was entitled 
“Portrait of Mabel Dodge at the Villa Cuvo- 
nia,’ and is now much sought after by col- 
lectors. The book also served to make 
America acquainted with so-called Cubist 
prose. 
It should be stated that Mrs. Dodge finds 
this puzzling work of art most interesting be- 
cause of what her friends read into it. Indeed 


it serves as a stimulus to their imagination, and 
so their ideas of what it all means become a 
form of self-revelation, naturally fascinating 
to a laughing philosopher like Mrs. Dodge. 

As for other “portraits,” there is Jo David- 
son’s bust which makes her look too austere; 
and Will Rothenstein’s drawings which make 
her seem too ethereal; the note of irony being 
lacking in the book and in the two portraits, 
and without that note nothing will do in her 
case. The fine photograph by Mrs. Kasebier, 
printed here, is more suggestive of Mrs. Dodge 
than any of them. 

But it is not as a poet—and she is a true one 
—or even as a sturdy defender of innovators 
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in all the arts, that she is at her 
best. She might be described as 
a Post Impressionist in the art 
of living for she once attempted 
to get together, in her New York 
drawing room, people who digs. 
liked each other—critics who 
disliked certain artists, and the 
artists themselves; individualist 
magazine writers, and worki 

socialists; Spencerian and ad- 
vanced university professors; 
“pros” and “antis”’ of all sorts, 
sizes, sexes, and descriptions, . 


ig was not that she wanted 
those who had been foes in 
print, and in other ways, to be- 
come friends. It was simply a 
case of bringing the steel and the 
flint together, in order that the 
sparks might fly, to the great 
delight of the beholders. 

New York has, it is true— 
many social centres, but those 
who are in its snobbish Society 
have but one orbit; those who 
are striving to reform the uni- 
verse have another; and those 
who practise the various arts 
still others. Nobody has suc- 
ceeded in creating in New York 
what is so easily created in 
Paris, and Rome, and Florence; 
namely, a homogeneous salon 
in which all the arts and 
all the letters and professions, 
are easily and gracefully welded. The truth 
is that New Yorkers are as a rule devel- 
oped only on one side; they are gregarious, 
agreeable, sympathetic, only as far as their 
own little sets or coteries are concerned. Out 
of them—in society at large—they tend to 
become constrained, rigid, embarrassed, like 
fish out of water. 

If Mrs. Dodge’s little social experiment 
was not completely successful it was because 
a great number of the young geniuses in New 
York had many friends and admirers who 
were not geniuses at all, and who yet longed to 
flock where the lions were on parade. In other 
words, the drones, the bromides, and the bores— 
but why go deeper into the harrowing details? 


Arnold Hughes 


A TRIFLING EPISODE IN A STUDIO 


Avenue. She had met him—once only— 

at a dinner. She stood hesitatingly at 

his door. Why had she come? The 
little message which she had for him, though 
important, could just as well have been writ- 
ten. Perhaps he would consider it a trouble 
to see her. Besides, she knew nothing of art: 
her problem was to write stories. 

He came out and led her into the studio. 
She gave him her message quickly; half apolo- 
getically. He smiled down at her gently and 
paused a little; then he took her hand and 
kissed it. 

How to take it? 

She looked up at him and saw that, out of a 
desire to make her feel at home, there was 
growing in him a desire to play at romance. 

He kissed her cheek. 

She did not want to sweep, indignant, from 
the room. She was not indignant. On the 
contrary, the dull day had grown, of a sudden, 
quite brilliant with beauty. 

They sat and spoke in broken sentences of 
her stories and of his pictures. They were too 
sophisticated and too much of the world to 
make love to each other openly, so they did it 


S* entered the painter’s studio on Fifth 


surreptitiously, skipping lightly over the thin 
and treacherous places. They bored each 
other by talking of weighty matters, just to 
show how formal was their interest in each 
other, but their phrases were somehow a little 
vague and confused. Then his head bent 
lower and lower toward hers, and again he 
kissed her cheek—and then again! 

She accepted—but ignored—the kisses, and 
finished a banal sentence somewhat incoher- 
ently. Then he made as if to kiss her lips. 

“No.” It was getting time to stop. But 
he tried again, and she gave him a little kiss. 

Now it was surely time to stop. Any more 
kissing would certainly need acknowledg- 
ment. They seemed to have so little to say 
to each other—without kisses! 

He held her hand and once more they talked 
earnestly of uninteresting things. It seemed a 
matter of honor to them to show each other 
what a bagatelle those kisses really were. 

Nevertheless, ‘One more kiss.” 

“Very well, but a little one.” 

How bright the day was! 

Yes, it was time it were all over. 
to leave? 

She did not like to walk out of the door 


But how 


alone. It would be most ungraceful. A little 
like escaping. As if he had grown tired of her 
and sent her away. 

“Shall we go to luncheon?” he asked. Oh, 
trust him to make no mistakes! 

Should she go? It would not be easy to 
carry it off, but with an effort it might be 
done. He helped her out nobly at luncheon 
and they managed to laugh their way through 
the little comedy. 

At last it was all over. “Au revoir,” he said. 

Yes, ‘Au revoir” was better than “Good- 
bye.” Yet she knew she could not see him 
again until it was all well forgotten. How 
could she open his studio door and say— 
“Here I am again.” It would be like saying, 
“Well, you see, I have come for more.” But 
if she went in six months, the slate might be 
quite clean again. 

Meanwhile he released her hand. 

“ Au revoir,” she said, as he walked away. 

She turned and ran lightly down the street. 

“How well we did it!” she said. 

And then her hands went out to the tumult 
and chaos of New York. “Oh, roseate world, 


she murmured. . 
Rose Iselin. 
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The Kaiser and his family. Top row, left to right: Prince Adolphe of Schaumburg-Lippe, Prince Waldemar cf Prussia, Prince Henry of Prussia, Prince Frederick Charles of 


Hesse, Duchess Charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse, 


Princess Victoria of Schaumburg-Lippe, Princess August William 


of Prussia, Princess Eitel-Frederick of Prussia, Duchess of Brunswick, and Duke of Brunswick. Lower row,.lef. to right: Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, Princess Henry of Prussia, 
Prince Eitel-Frederick of Prussia, The Crownprincess, The Princes August William, Oscar and Joachim of Prussia. Standing: The Emperor and Empress. 
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Three Sons and Daughters-in-law of the Kaiser. Left to right: Princess August William of Prussia, Prince Eitel-Fredcrick of Prussia, Princess Eitel-Frederick of 
Prussia, Crownprince of Germany, Crownprincess of Germany, Prince August William of Prussia. 


The Kaiser, and His Home Circle 


ERE are two pictures of old home week at Potsdam. In the upper picture is 

4 seen Prince Henry of Prussia, who is the only brother of the Kaiser, his wife, 
Princess Henry, being a sister of the Czarina, and of the Granddvke of Hesse. 
Duches charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen is the eldest sister of the Emperor; Princess 
Frederick Charles of Hesse and Princess Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe are his 
younger sisters. Prince Waldemar is the eldest son of Prince Henry, and is now 
at the head of the automobile service of the German army. The Crownprincess is 
the sister of the reigning Grandduke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and of Queen Alex- 
andrine of Denmark. Princess Eitel-Frederick of Prussia is the eldest daughter of 
the Grandduke of Oldenburg, and, having no children, is said to live quite unhappily 


with her stout husband. Prince Adalbert is the sailor son of the Kaiser. He mar- 
ried very quietly, after the outbreak of the war, Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, while Prince Oscar of Prussia, another of the Kaiser’s sons, contracted at the 
same time a morganatic alliance with his mother’s maid of honor, the Countess Ina 
von Bassewitz, who has since been created Countess Ruppin. The beauty of the 
reigning house of Prussia, as shown in the above pictures, is Princess August 
William of Prussia, a niece as well as a daughter-in-law of the Empress, the latter’s 
sister Caroline being the Princess’s mother. The top picture contains no less than 
thirteen grandchildren and great- grandchildren of Queen Victoria, who have all a 
place in the line of succession to the British crown. 
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Reginald Birch 


Spring Mobilization of the Girl Scouts 


‘THE recent rumpus in the Girl Scout movement has only served to 
stimulate recruiting. The girls in the Scout (or Camp-Fire) move- 
ment haveit—so far as Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness is con- 
cerned—on their sisters in the finishing schools. Our sketchesillustrate: 
(t) Mobilization order No. XII. “A recruit must be in the very 
pink of condition.” (2) Military order No. II, “Stand by to repel 
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invaders.” (3) Semaphore signal, “Approach! The day is yours, I 
surrender!” (4) Regulation No. VII. “The Commissary department 
will only supply scouts with absolute necessities,” (5) General Rule 
V, “A scout must do a kind act every day, without hope of recom- 
pense.” (6) Rule XIX, “Scouts in peril on the field must stand to- 
gether bravely, prepared to face any danger.” 
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ALL ABOUT THE PASTIME OF DIVORCE 


Latin word divertere, to go apart, and 

may be either an occasional experiment, 

as in the case of the ordinary citizen, or 
ahobby, as with Mr. Nat Goodwin, Mr. Robert 
Fitzsimmons, and Mr. De Wolf Hopper, is 
best described as the privilege accorded to the 
losing player (in the game of matrimony) to 
buy another stack of chips and start in all over 
again. It is an ingenious invention by which 
the resolute man may enjoy all the advantages 
of being a Mormon elder, without having plays 
written about him by Harriet Ford and Harvey 
O'Higgins. The word divorce is in many ways 
the most popular in the language, and it is by 
virtue of constantly repeating it to himself, 
like a magic charm, that the fastidious man is 
enabled to bear up, when first confronted by 
his wife’s relations. 

Divorce, in its earliest stages, was a crude 
thing. Prehistoric Man conducted his divorces, 
as he did his marriages, with the fat end of a 
stone bludgeon. The only way in which the 
divorce ceremony differed from the marriage 
ceremony was that in the fort..er case the plain- 
tiff hit harder. 

The idea of the remarriage of a divorcée was 
repugnant to him, and he endeavored to render 
such a thing out of the question. 

It was under the Ancient Romans that 
Divorce, considered as a fine art, reached its 
highest point. The astute husbands and wives 
of that epoch saw their way to doing themselves 
abit of good by means of it. There is no doubt 
that the Romans gave divorce-presents, prob- 
ably in the shape of fish-slices, egg-holders, 
plate-warmers, and all those things which, 
when taken round the corner to the local pawn- 
broker (avunculus), could be exchanged for 
solid and satisfactory cash (denarii). The 
Ancient Roman, therefore, got his unfortunate 


Dux which is derived from the 


By Pelham Grenville 


friends, as it were, coming and going, and may 
be said to have known a bit. 

In modern times Divorce varies greatly ac- 
cording to the country in which it takes place. 
In England, for instance, it is so rare that, 
when it happens, the newspapers devote most 
of their middle page to a report of the proceed- 
ings. But, as a matter of fact, divorce in Eng- 
land is mostly confined to the theatre. If the 
first act of an English play is laid either in the 
morning-room of Maltravers Park or in the 
drawing-room of Lady Beevor’s town-house in 
Grosvenor Square, you can be pretty sure that 
somebody’s divorce is going to be the motive 
of it. 

It is assumed—in England, at any rate— 
that the United States leads the world in the 
matter of divorce: and it will probably be a 
severe blow to our patriots to learn that this 
is not the case. Even at the risk of inflaming 
Messrs. Goodwin, Fitzsimmons, and Hopper 
to renewed efforts, we must state the truth— 
that Japan makes America look like a timid 
novice in this particular branch of industry. 
In Japan there are twenty-two divorces per 
thousand inhabitants, while in the United 
States there are a mere eight per thousand. 
It is but a melancholy consolation that the 
next competitor in order, Switzerland, . only 
scores three. - 


HIS is the sort of revelation which takes 
all the heart out of an energetic and 
persevering people. The reason is not far to 
seek. It lies in the fact that, while certain 
states are doing all that can be expected of 
them—we take off our hat to Washington, 
where there are eleven separate and distinct 
grounds for divorce—others are simply loafing. 
In South Carolina, for instance, divorce is actu- 
ally not permitted, and in many states it can- 


not be obtained for such perfectly adequate 
causes as teasing the Siberian eel-spaniel, 
omitting to bring home candy, putting ice in 
the claret, wearing a straw-hat before June the 
fifteenth, reading the novels of Harold Bell 
Wright, using a last season’s automobile, re- 
voking at Bridge, and appearing in public in 
tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles. Naturally 
the Japanese, a race which pulls together as 
one man in every patriotic movement, is way 
ahead of the United States. 


Bur: even under existing conditions, with 

every obstacle placed in the way of divorce, 
it is astonishing that it is not more common. 
When we look about us and see how uni- 
formly repulsive our fellow human-beings are, 
it seems extraordinary that only eight out of 
every thousand of them take the sensible 
course of breaking away from one another for- 
ever. The reason is that, in this country, the 
expense of divorce is so great. The male aspir- 
ant is faced with the prospect of having to part 
not only from his wife, which he could endure 
cheerfully, but from a considerable portion of 
his hard-earned doubloons in the shape of ali- 
mony. Judges, as a class, display, in the mat- 
ter of arranging alimony, that reckless gener- 
osity which is only found in men who are giving 
away somebody else’s money. It is getting so 
that divorce, instead of being the pastime of 
the people, has degenerated into a relaxation 
for the idle rich. 

Alimony in Japan is a mere matter of yen— 
a yen being about a thousandth part of a dollar. 
With a reasonable amount of luck, your Japan- 
ese can get divorced half a dozen times a year 
for about what it would cost him in New York 
to tip the head-waiter of a second-rate cabaret 
for getting him a table twenty-seven feet from 
the dancing-floor and directly behind a pillar. 


AUBREY’S ARRESTED INDIVIDUALITY 


HAT soured existence for Aubrey 

WV Devine was the fact that his wife 

was, in one important matter, unrea- 

sonable. She declined to go before 
the world as the bearer of his name. Her argu- 
ment was two-fold. In the first place she 
claimed that, as Adelaide Brewster Moggs, she 
was already carrying a sufficient weight of 
name for one weak woman and that, in a world 
which contained Virginia Terhune van der 
Water, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
and Beatrice Forbes-Robertson ‘fale, there 
was not sufficient space for Adelaide Brewster 
Moggs Devine. In the second place, Adelaide 
Brewster Moggs was not so much a name as 
a trade-mark. The public had grown accus- 
tomed to welcoming the utterances on The 
Future of Woman by Adelaide Brewster 
Moggs, and to spring an unexpected Devine 
on them would perplex and annoy them. It 
would be as if they were suddenly confronted 
at their favorite vaudeville house with Eva 
Tanguay Robinson or Irene Franklin Chester- 
field-Bodsworth. 

Aubrey yielded the point, and with it his indi- 
viduality. It is true that one or two intimate 
friends down-town knew him as Devine, but to 
the world at large he was “I-forget-his-name, 
Adelaide Brewster Moggs’ husband.” Earn- 
est sociologists who tripped over Aubrey in 
dark corners of the Devine apartment on the 
occasion of Adelaide Brewster Moggs’ weekly 


By P. Brooke Haven 


salons, in relating the episode to their wives, 
would not say that they had stubbed their toe 
on Aubrey Rockmetteller Devine, they would 
say that they fell foul of Miss Moggs’ husband. 
Newspaper reports of meetings graced by the 
presence of America’s leading exponent of 
Woman’s Rights would record a speech from 
Miss Adelaide Brewster Moggs, “who was 
accompanied by her husband.” Sometimes a 
snap-shot of Adelaide would appear in a Sun- 
day paper, with Aubrey at her side. The 
legend beneath it would run “Miss Adelaide 
Brewster Moggs, the famous champion of 
Womanhood, with her husband.” 

This preyed upon Aubrey’s mind. It gave 
him a feeling of disembodied spirituality 
which was most unpleasant. Sometimes he 
had to pinch himself to make sure that he was 
there. When signing a check he would often 
pause an instant to remember what name he 
ought to write. 

He began to brood. Lying awake at night, 
he would try to think up ways of making a 
name for*himself. He went at it systematic- 
ally. He made a list of the most prominent 
men in the country, men who had made names 
for themselves, as follows: 

President Wilson, William J. Bryan, Jack 
Johnson, Vernon Castle, Billy Sunday, George 
M. Cohan, John D. Rockefeller. 

Could he follow in these men’s footsteps? 
No, and, briefly, for the following reasons: 


He did not know how to wait watchfully. 
He disliked grape-juice. He could not box. 
He tripped over his feet when he tried to fox- 
trot. He did not perspire readily. He had no 
father. He had a good digestion. 


SoM ETIMES he thought of committing a 
murder or robbing a bank, but refrained 
because the sight of blood always made him 
feel faint and there seemed, for a novice, to be 
so few opportunities of robbing banks. 

But one morning Fate relented. Genevieve 
O’Grady entered his life. 

One really scarcely knows what to say of Miss 
O’Grady. She was employed by the Mam- 
moth Store, and, except on very rare occa- 
sions, hardly ever had to work more than 
eleven hours a day. And she was in receipt of 
the excellent salary of five and half dollars a 
week, ample for a young girl who does not keep 
an automobile and has mastered the art of 
living on bread and weak tea. Looking at it 
with the eye of a dispassionate observer, one 
would have said that life was one long round of 
enjoyment for the girl. She had the whole day 
to herself except from eight in the morning till 
seven at night, and nothing to do with her 
money, after feeding and clothing herself, 
except squander it on her personal pleasures. 

Yet this child of fortune, in a silly mood, 
flung herself off the side of a ferry-boat into the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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SHORT DRESSES, AHOY! 


A Fifth Avenue Spring Promenade 


&. Verses by Baird Leonard 
Pen and Inks by Thelma Cudlipp 
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oy & . HE time has come,”’ Dame Fashion said, 
\\ \ 


“A new style to import; 
The minaret and basque are dead, 
The Spring skirts shall be short! 
; } They’re not so fetching as the slit, 
| But still they ought to score a hit.” 
\\ 





ee 
Al \ 
> \ 
F Queer Elizabeth had worn 


Sagi Dales " : A skirt of modern mode, 
Judy O'Grady and the Colonel's Lady Great Britain’s history wovld mourn Equal rights (and equal skirts) 


One gallant episode: 
A simple, timely “Watch your step!” 
Had saved Sir Walter’s cloak of repp. 





HE Colonel’s lady’s strict tailleur 
Permits a striding tread, HE suffragette was first to drop 
Miss J. O’Grady copies her (She hates to be a frump), 
(You know what Kipling said). And now she mounts her soap-box top 
Along Dame Fashion’s line of chalk With quite an agile jump. 
Both take their syncopated walk. Her auditors miss all her views— 
They’re spellbound by her side- 





laced shoes. 
Sir Walter, the Patron Saint of the Rainy Daisies 
§ ta charming widow who must weep “Lohengrin” the Easter bride 
In fashionable array, Walks slowly down the aisle, 
Suggests the crone who fell asleep Her shaking knees she cannot hide 
Upon the King’s highway, Beneath her wedding faille; 
And woke to find some Tudor tease But oh, what ecstasy she knows! 
Had cut her skirts off to her knees. Her skirts no'longer trip her toes! 





Widows are wearing their weeds a little higher this spring Here comes the bride, with long, loping stride 
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A RUSSIAN AND AN ENGLISH NOVELIST 


A Comparison of Ivan Turgenev and George Gissing 


England makes a comparison of two 
of their modern novelists a matter of 
literary timeliness. 

Ivan Turgenev, the Russian, ceased his 
activities in 1883. George Gissing, the Eng- 
lishman, began his in 1882. 

It was no boy’s task to start in where the 
other left off, but Gissing did it. He picked up 
Turgenev’s brush and used his paint. That 
is why there is something reminiscent of 
Dmitri Rudin in Dyce Lanshmar, Our Friend 
the Charlatan. This is why the “ Whirlpool”’ 
has an unmistakable scent of ‘‘Smoke.”” This 
is why ‘‘Sleeping Fires” resembles ‘Torrents 
of Spring,” both in theme and construction. 
This is why “Odd Women,” like “Virgin 
Soil,” deals with new industrial and social 
developments. This is why Gissing did not 
write popular novels with “‘heroes”’ and “hero- 
ines,’ so greatly demanded by the commer- 
cialism of his time. He stuck to the job of 
creating real, living human beings. 

George Gissing followed Ivan Turgenev. 

But he did not follow him wisely. He made 
two very serious deviations. He very impru- 
dently chose a different personal life and a dif- 
ferent studio. One was the son of a rich 
landowner and lived his life in ease and com- 
fort, the other was thrown out upon the world 
at twenty-two and lived his life in squalor and 
misery. One had his studio on the highways 
of Russian nobility, the other had his work- 
shop in the depths of the middle and lower 
classes of England. 

Turgenev wrote of men and women who have 
since become identified with Young Russia— 
young men and women of well-to-do parents, 
who, satiated with material comforts, felt the 
pangs of spiritual hunger. He wrote of the 
young Slav when he reached maturity and was 
stirred by the poignancy of manly appetites; 
when he made his demand for more rights and 
greater freedom; when he clamored for work, 
for culture, for civilization. Turgenev’s model 


T® present alliance between Russia and 


By Hyman Strunsky 


was a Herculean figure waking up to a state of 
activity; a youth tired of idling, bored with 
his own uselessness, resentful of autocracy, 
in search of ideals, seeking the meaning of life 
and the justification for existence. Being 
young, full blooded and passionate, he was also 
a lover. The problems of life became steeped 
in emotional intensity. Hence, Liza, La- 
vretzky, Mariana, Natyana. Hence, the great 
psychological struggles. Hence, those sweet, 
melancholy and poetic love affairs. There 
are no restrictions to the activities of Tur- 
genev’s characters. There are no financial 
problems. There are no outwardly depressing 
conditions. They are not handicapped by 
poverty; are not embarrassed by financial 
stress. They move freely in a comfortable 
world of means and opportunity. Whatever 
problems exist are psychological. Turgenev 
speaks in terms of love. Human emotion 
forms the material of which his stories are made. 

George Gissing wrote from the depths of 
the lower and middle classes of England. 
Like Turgenev he dedicated his life toserve 
Art, and his conception of service was to depict 
men and women as they are. In England they 
are not as emotional. Their problems are not 
as psychological. Their aim is for practical 
achievement and their hunger is for the mate- 
rial improvement of conditions. Lord Dym- 
church, as clean cut and as human a fellow as 
was ever produced by any author, is about to 
propose marriage to May, “because she pleased 
him intellectually; he could even work up an 
emotional interest in her.” The chief object 
was her fortune. 

The characters in the English novel after 
being disappointed in love, marry—when the 
opportunity affords, and the reader is neither 
surprised nor displeased. Their love lacks the 
intensity to make an occurrence of that kind 
improbable. It was Robert Louis Stevenson, 
an English author, who said that marriage is 
something that a man “can pull through with 
anybody” once he makes up his mind to it. 


Of course, Gissing might have been more 
practical in the selection of his models. Cer- 
tainly there were enough lords and ladies in 
England to write about. He might have 
chosen West End instead of Grub Street. 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft might 
have contained an account of happy events 
and cheerful reminiscences. Dyce Lanshmar 
might have been a noble creature and May 
Tomaltin might have been an heiress. And the 
Odd Women might have been less odd and 
more charming. He might have yielded to 
popular demand. ‘My books,” he writes, 
“deal with people of many social strata; there 
are the vile working class, the aspiring and 
capable working class, the vile lower class, the 
vile lower middle class, the aspiring lower 
middle, and a few representatives of the upper 
middle class. But what I desire to insist 
upon is this, that the most characteristic, the 
most important, part of my work is that 
which deals with a class of young men dis- 
tinctive of our time—well educated, fairly 
well bred, BUT WITHOUT MONEY. It is 
this fact—as I gather from reviews and con- 
versation—of the poverty of my people which 
tells against their recognition as civilised 
beings.” “Oh,” said a friend of Gissing’s, “Do 
make your people a little better off.” 

He did not doso. He stuck to his task and 
wrote of the men and women by whom he was 
surrounded, and who formed the bulk of the 
English people. Poor, depressed, miserable 
victims of poverty; uninteresting, vapid, color- 
less, unemotional creatures, debased by eco- 
nomic stress, demoralized by the bitter struggle 
for existence. They have no intensity, no vio- 
lent passions, no hunger for high ideals, no 
esthetic thirst. They are what industrial Eng- 
land of to-day has made of them—an unhappy, 
cheerless, suffering lot. This cheerlessness, this 
lower middle class narrowness, Gissing painted 
with the same brush that Turgenev used when 
he threw upon his canvas the large, inchoate, 
fatalistic and introspective Russian soul. 





The Husband’s 
Union 


SHE—“ You men are hopeless. You 
all stick together so, that there’s no 
telling when you are lying.” 

He—“That’s a favorite delusion 
among women.” 

SHE—‘‘Let me prove it. Yester- 
day my husband and I dined together, 
quietly at home. This morning, I 
called up four of his friends—strangers 
to each other—and asked each of 
them if my husband had dined with 
him last night.” 

He—“ Well?” 

SHE—“‘And every one of them said 
that he had.” 
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OLOMON’S _ bromide 
S regarding novelties un- 
der the sun has been 
staged, and everybody 
in London is playing in it. 
What the theatrical man- 
agers overlook the producers 
of Matinée Teas, Musical 
Soirées and After-Dinner 

Lingerings bring to life. 

By no means the least of London revivals is 
the Dickens rage, provoked by the pro- 
duction of “David Copperfield,” which has been 
doing extremely well at His Majesty’s, under 
the leadership of Sir Herbert Tree, whose 
comedy is so infectiously convincing that one 
feels. that the original Mr. Micawber must 
have been created in imitation of Sir Herbert. 

This Dickens play reflects the innocent spirit 
of London’s recreation to-day. Even the night 
clubs have got it. One hears of the revival 
of May Pole dances in the dim recesses of the 
Four Hundred, and to the melody of popping 
ginger ale corks at Murray’s. 









NDEED, practically the only form of 

drama which anyone appears to have a 
desire to write is that effervescent kind, known 
as the revue. Since Sir James Barrie an- 
nounced his airy conceit for Gaby Deslys, all 
the great ones have focussed 
their attention on the Music 
Halls. A vaudeville sketch by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, the 
Greek scholar, a new Vesta 
Tilley hit by Sir Edward Elgar 
and a music hall sketch written 
for George Grossmith by the 
author of “The American Com- 
monwealth,” are all hinted at. 
It is uncertain whether more 
serious dramatic productions are 
beyond the strength of the audi- 
ence, or of the dramatists, but 
the horrid facts remain: the new 
plays are mostly old ones, and 
the really new ones are not 
plays at all. 

Of course, there are excep- 
tions. No bromide, not even 
Solomon’s, is wholly true. Two 
or three authors have kept the 
even tenor of their way in spite of the war and 
the metamorphosis in the public taste, for 
instance, there is a new play by H. A. Vachell, 
entitled ‘‘Searchlights’”—heaven knows why 
—and it engages Mr. H. B. Irving at the 
Savoy. Here is a man bored < nd irritated by 





Vanity Fair's London Trout season begins—already the 
voice of the liar is heard in the land. Recital of a famous 
ballad: “‘ The fish that got away” 
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THE REVIVAL’S THE THING—IN LONDON 


By Campbell Lee, With Drawings by Fish 




















The London night clubs are planning to celebrate May Day. 
Innocent revels revived. under the ginger ale régime 
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At the revival of Florcdora, the stalls and boxes were 

in such demand for the myriad ex-members of the famous 

“sextette” who had married into the nobility, that ordinary 

society had to squeeze into the pit. The sight of the 

diamonds ends all idle speculation as to the profitable- 
ness of the Stage as a Career for women 


his wife (no woman has a right to do both), 
disappointed in his son and not in love with 
any Other Woman. The dismal situation is 
made interesting by the reminiscent person- 
ality, the mesmeric voice and the shapely 
hands of Mr. Irving, by the gaiety of Margery 
Maude, and by one 
Reginald Owen, 
whom America 
should import for 
the agreeable way 
he plays the care- 
less young man, and 
by Mr. Vachell’s 
amusing chatter. 
Edward Knob- 
lauch, who being 
an American did 
not have to offer 
any excuses for be- 
ing a  non-com- 
batant, stayed at 
home and worked, 
witha one-act play, 
“‘Hajj,” as one of 
the results. In it, 
the beguiling beg- 





gar of Kismet is again called 
forth and by means of it Oscar 
Asche and Lily Brayton make 
their début in the Halls. Oscar 
Asche’s vitality is almost genius. 

To the lack of this desirable 
quality is due the failure of an- 
other conspicuously starred one- 
act play called “The Bet,” which 
Madame Réjane presented at the 
Coliseum. This work weighed 
Réjane down like a piece of wet 
calico, which is to be deplored, 
for in Gaston Leroux’s war play 
“Alsace” she was _ irresistible 
enough to have made an ally of 
Bernhardi himself. 

A theatrical débutante of in- 
terest is a young thing called 
“Florodora.” She came out 
fifteen years ago, but it is chic 
to speak of her as if she werea 
rose in the bud. At the premiére the stalls 
and boxes were all occupied by members of 
former “‘Florodora’’ companies, American and 
native, who had married into the peerage, and 
the rest. of society had bought up the pit. 
Vanity Fair’s dauntless artist was able to get 
in, however, owing to certain pressure at 
Court, and reports the display of diamonds 
as blinding, and the signs of envy on all 
sides as quite beautiful. 












The Dickens 
revival. Mr. 
Micawber in 
his impersow- 
ation of Sir 
Herbert Tret 
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RECENT INVENTIONS FOR THE IDLE RICH 


Invaluable Aids for Fiancés, Week-enders, Play-goers, and Confirmed Tooth-brushers 


THE FIANCE'S RE- 
FLECTOR relieves the 
terrible neck strain 
occasioned by being 
constantly on the look- 
out for intruders dur- 
ing the happy en- 
gagement period, or 
even upon the honey- 
moon. 

To obviate this needless twisting of the 
neck—and a possible dislocation of the collar- 
bone—I have patented and put on the. market 
this invaluable reflecting mirror. It can be 
attached to a chair, buggy, silk hat, dog, row- 
boat, or rubber plant. 





The Fiancé’s Reficctor 


THE HOUSE PARTY BATH INDEX. Even 
in some of the more 
modern summer resi- 
dences it is found—dur- 
ing the stress of a 
house - party that 
many guests are 
forced to utilize the 
same bath. The ques- 
tion of precedence is 
usually a matter of em- 
barrassed guesswork. 
Many distressing inci- 
dents, owing to mis- 
timing, are bound to 
occur. To make matters easier for both 
the hostess and the guests our Bath Index 
has at last been placed on the market. 

It is in reality a clock with a large white 
face, on which the names of the guests are 
written in pencil. The bath valet learns from 
each visitor, at the beginning of the house- 
party, the bathing time which suits him best. 
When he has carefully arranged his schedule, 
he writes the names on the clock dial. Any 
guest can see at a glance who is ahead 
of him; who is at that moment in the bath; 
and how long he has got to wait for his 
turn. The clock also has an alarm attach- 
ment that calls attention to the fact that 
the bath is now empty and ready for its 
next occupant. 





——. 
The Bath Index 


THE CADDY-MOBILE, It has always seemed 
unnecessarily cruel to me to force the caddy, 
an innocent bystander, to carry a collection 
of useless implements, attend a game in which 
he has no active interest, and listen to conver- 
sations that only tend to en- P 
danger his moral welfare. >! 

The players gain a certain 
amount of enjoyment and 
exercise from the sport of 
golf itself, whereas the caddy’s 
existence, unrelieved as it is 
by any hope from Workman’s 
Compensation Acts, cannot 
but arouse the sympathy of 
the average onlooker. 

The Caddy-mobile consists of a small motor 
vehicle of limited horse power, with broad, 
flat wheels, which serve to roll the greens as 
the machine passes 
over them. On the 
body of the car there 
is space for one caddy, 
four golf bags, four- 
teen bottles, two doz- 
en golf balls, and a 
few of the more worth 
while of the books 
of the month. The 
books are for the cad- 





The Program Holder 





The Caddy-Mobile 


By E. L. McKinney 


dy’s private use as they often relieve the in- 
sufferable ennui which he meets with when- 
ever a player loses a ball. Before this inven- 
tion was put into operation the caddy’s mental 
fatigue and physical loss of energy at such 
times was apparent to the most casual observer. 
The machiné€ is guaranteed for six months. 
It has steel tires good for eighteen thousand 
holes of golf. It comes 
equipped with one-man 
top, shock absorbers and 
field glasses. One month’s 
literature — Dick Dead- 
eye, Old Sleuth, Nick Car- 





Fountain Tooth- 
Brush 


ter, etc., etc.—is included. 


THE PLAY-GOER’S PROGRAM HOLDER. In 
a theater the program is somehow harder to 
manage than the lorgnon, hat, and wrap, put 
together. It is forever slipping to the floor 
in spite of the most dissuasive measures. 
Our Program Holder, therefore, is a 
much desired commodity. 

It keeps the program open at the 
Beau Nash page. The hook catches 
over the coat hanger on the seat in 
front of you. At the top is located 
a small mirror which is useful in ad- 
justing a hat, a lip salve, a strand of 
hair, or a misplaced patch of powder 
on the nose. It also shows you what 
the dreadful woman looks like who 
talks so idiotically in the seat behind you. 


THE FOUNTAIN TOOTH BRUSH, I have found 
found that, in traveling, the tooth brush 
and the tooth-paste are always a_ source 
of great annoyance. One is so apt to lose 
the cap of the latter or the whole of the 
former. Many people give them up in disgust 
and carry three or four for a week-end trip, 
trusting that they will not mislay all of them 
at once. The Fountain Tooth Brush, there- 
fore, fills a long felt 
want. The handle of 
the brush is in reality 
a cylinder in which 
the plunger (K) works. 
When in use the plun- 
ger is pushed slightly 
and a small quantity 
of the paste is forced 
from slot (S) which is at the lower end of the 
handle and just above the bristles of the brush. 
When the pressure is released a spring valve 
closes theslot, preventing more 
paste from emerging and auto- 
matically makes the cylinder 
water-tight. The paste being 
now on the bristles, the brush 
can be used in the regular way. 

The ‘Friday to Monday” 
brush comes in six different 
colors to distinguish different 
members of a family. There 
are three larger sizes, accord- 
ing to the duration of the visit. There is also 
an especially large size known as the “July 
& August” which takes into consideration 
the vast amount of blueberry and blackberry 
pie consumed during that trying period. 





The Bather’s Cigaretle Case 


THE BATHER’S MATCH BOX AND CIGARETTE 
casE. How often has it happened that after 
you have plunged through the cool invigorating 
water and swam as far out as the raft, you 
would give worlds if you only had a comfort- 
ing cigarette to enjoy as you lie there, dripping 
from the hair, nose, bathing trunks and fingers. 
This simply designed case is suggested to meet 





The Safety Razor Pencil Sharpener 


these needs. It consists of 
two flat celluloid cases which 
screw together and hang 
from a rubber waist belt. 
When cork-tipped cigar- 
ettes are used in the case, 
their natural buoyancy 
floats the device in the 
event of its becoming de- 
tached from the bather. 





THE DOWAGER’S GLOVE ‘5 
ANCHOR, for stout ladies The 
at dinner parties. It pre- Glove Anchor 
vents gloves from wander- 
ing about under the table when removed. 
These leashes can be had in simple white silk. 


THE SAFETY-RAZOR PENCIL SHARPENER. 
What to do with old safety razor blades is a 
problem that has often puzzled many efficient 
business men. 
Long after the 
blades fail to 
make an appreci- 
able effect upon a 
beard they still 
possess a certain 
sharpness of edge. 

Most pencil 
sharpeners are 
inefficient. Both 
the front teeth and the carving knife designs 
are attended with much loss of pencil and very 
little gain in point. This sharpener, on the 
other hand, gives a pencil a clean shaven ap- 
pearance. The cutters may be replaced 
as often as new blades are purchased. 


THE NEVER-STRAY PUMP-LEASH. Who is 
there who can say that, during 
” ingatiiatge a play, or a dinner party, he (or 
x=” she) has not slipped his feet 
out of his (or her) pumps? 
As a consequence of this al- 
Wad most universal habit in fashion- 
The able society there is always a 
Pump-Leash great scrambling and tentacle- 
like reaching—at the end of the 
function—for the wandering footwear. In 
fact on one sad occasion I remember seeing— 
at a dance, which was preceded by a very elab- 
orate dinner—a débutante who was forced to 
dance throughout the entire evening in a pair 
of patent-leather pumps six sizes too large for 
her, while—stranger still—the gentleman who 
sat next to her at dinner could not be induced 
to leave the dining-room at all. 


To avoid these difficulties I have in- 
vented the Never- —~ 
Stray Pump Leash. C ) 
It can be had in ANY A 


black moire with (~a 
gun-metal clasps for » 
men; and in satin, ? 
cloth of silver, and 
cloth of gold, for 
ladies of the highest 
society. 





The Flash Tip 


THE PUDDLE-PROOF FLASH TIPS. I often 
find that on a rainy night the glare from street 
lights does not illuminate the sidewalks suffi- 
ciently to allow me to dodge the puddles. 
The Flash Tips, under such conditions, are a 
great solace. They are merely a pair of light- 
weight rubbers to which a small tungsten lamp 
and reflector have been cemented. The con- 
nection is carried by a small cord to an in- 
significant battery in the waistcoat pocket. 
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A New Type of Portrait 


| 
| 
| 
Three Nomen-Similitudes 
By Alice Beardsley 

ERE is an entirely novel sort of stage por- 
! 

! 


















Rea 5 eon ! Soe. ||| traiture. Vanity Fair recently asked its 
KE oon ¥ os. ae dauntless young artist for a few sketch impres- 
sions of “Watch Your Step,” Mr. Dillingham’s 
success at the New Amsterdam 
Here are the impressions submitted 
who 
| 

| 


everlasting 
Theatre. 

by our artist. The first is of Harry Kelly, 
has given Broadway one of the longest laughs of 
the winter. The second is of Francis Tinney, 
Esquire, the inventor of the entre nous school of 
stage humor. The third member of the trium- 
virate is none other than Vernon Castle himself, 
in the act of playing on his favorite snare drum. 









HOME LIFE IN THE WAR ZONE 


AVE you a little spy in your home? 

H Don’t answer with thoughtless haste. 

Don’t say “No, I have no little spy in 

my home, because there is nobody 

home but my wife, the Swedish cook, and the 

rubber-plant,”’ for, in that case the place i is in 
all probability a hornet’s nest of spies. 

We know, because we have just seen ‘‘The 
White Feather” and “Inside The Lines,” and 
the two households depicted in those plays are 
simply congested with spies. There is prac- 
tically nothing in those two dramas, from the 
hero to the potted rubber plant up-stage, 
which does not turn unexpectedly into a spy. 
Your wife may—we do not say she is, but she 
may—be all right: but the cook is probably 
No. 1934 from the Wilhelmstrasse and the 
rubber-plant is not so much a rubber-plant as 
a nest for dictagraphs, or whatever they call 
those affairs which the prosecuting attorney 
introduces as exhibit A in your divorce case. 

Yes, you have guessed it. ‘The White 
Feather” and “Inside The Lines” are War 
plays,—the advance guard of the main body, 
the first drops of the great storm of War plays 
which will shortly descend upon Broadway. 
From the rock-bound coasts of Maine to the 
Everglades of Florida earnest young men are 
everywhere writing War plays. The above- 
mentioned plays have had the luck to get there 
first, and, after visiting them, our faith in 
human nature is completely shattered and we 
would not trust the wife of our bosom with 
ten cents. 

The rule in the War play seems to be that 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


you can be either a good spy or a bad spy, but 
you must be a spy of some kind. A bad spy 
is a German spy. A good spy is an English 
spy who spies on the German spy. 

To give a simple instance of what we mean, 
Captain Woodhouse in “Inside The Lines” is 
not really Captain Woodhouse. He is an Eng- 
lish spy posing as Captain Woodhouse in order 
that he may pose as a German spy posing as 
Captain Woodhouse for the purpose of spying 
on a German spy who is posing as a faithful 
Indian servant for the purpose of spying on 
the people in whose interests the man who is 
posing as Captain Woodhouse is posing as a 
German spy. It is not sosimple as that, but 
that will give you a rough idea of the thing. 


IF this sort of play has a drawback, it is that, 

after ten minutes, you decline to believe 
that any of the characters is what he repre- 
sents himself to be or is speaking any of his 
lines without a hidden meaning. If Lord 
Kitchener were to come on and talk about his 
army, the audience would shake its head 
knowingly and nudge itself in the ribs and 
whisper “ Watch that chap. I think he’s going 
to turn out to be a German spy in the next 
act.” There were moments during “Inside The 
Lines” when we were convinced that Mr. 
Sherman, the stranded American tourist, was 
going to give the high sign to the English gen- 
eral and say “Tonight’s the night,” to which 
the general would reply “Auf wiedersehen. Der 
Tag. Hoch der Kaiser.” It did not happen, 
and we came away feeling that Mr. Earl Derr 


Biggers, the author, had missed a good chance. 
There is not an incident in “The White 
Feather’’ which might not actually have hap- 
pened last August. At the present stage of 
the war German residents in England pre- 
sumably have a less free hand, but seven 
months ago their potency for harm was rather 
ridiculed, and they could make pets of carrier 
pigeons without exciting the slightest alarm. 


OF the two plays, ““The White Feather” is the 
more plausible. “Inside The Lines”’ holds 
you with a strong grip while you are actually 
in the theatre, but there are holes in it which 
become manifest in retrospect. It duplicates 
the famous ‘“‘Under Cover” trick of fooling the 
audience, and the revelation that the so-called 
Captain Woodhouse is really working against 
the German spies cancels all the meaning of 
what were the big situations of the play. For 
instance, where the general and Major Bishop 
suspect the good Captain and try to trap him. 
It is thrilling at the moment, but what 
would have happened if they had trapped 
him? Presumably he would have made his 
explanation, just as he now does at the endol 
the play, and all would have been well. “The 
White Feather” has not this defect. Thereis 
a definite reason why Christopher Brent could 
not reveal the fact that he was an English 
secret-service man. If he had done so, the 
excellently drawn old fool of an English MP. 
would certainly have confided the information 
(over a cigar and high-ball) to young Sander 
son, the leader of the German spies. 
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THE JOCKEY CLUB'S BREEDING BUREAU 


Eprtor’s NoTe:—In the first part of this article (April 
jssue of Vanity Fair) Mr. Sturgis described the great 
demand for horses in this country by the Powers at 
war. He showed the economic value of the thorough- 
bred, and the importance, therefore, of the work which 
the Jockey Club is doing for the breeding industry. 

In this second and concluding part, he describes the 
way the breeding industry is fostered, and racing en- 
couraged, by the European governments; and the way 
it is, in the United States, left to private endeavor, and 
injured by the effects of anti-racing legislation. As a 
measure of reform, Mr. Sturgis asks for the repeal of 
the anti-racing laws. 


HE work of encouraging the breeding of 
thoroughbreds and of thoroughbred 


grades, which the Jockey Club’s Bureau 

has undertaken in New York State at 
its own expense, is a work which, throughout 
continental Europe, is entirely a military 
function. Great sums are set aside annually 
from the national treasuries for the work and 
it is carried on by corps of trained experts, 
acting under the direction of the Ministers of 
War and of Agriculture. 

The German Empire, which conducts its 
breeding operations on the soundest economic 
principles, expends $2,000,000 annually for 
the production of military horses. It main- 
tains five principal studs and fifteen rural 
studs, and many stallion stations. In 1913 
there were at the principal studs fifty-one 
registered thoroughbred stallions of the best 
blood of England, France, and the United 
States; and, at the rural studs and stallion 
stations, there were 1402 stallions and a cor- 
responding number of mares. 

The most important of the principal studs 
is Trakanen, in East Prussia. It is managed 
by Baron von Oettingen, a writer of authority 
on horse breeding. Another of the principal 
studs, Graditz, breeds horses that perform 
on the great race tracks of the Empire in the 
name of the stud, to test their fitness for serv- 
ice at Trakanen. The most famous of the 
stallions at Graditz are Ard Patrick, who won 
the British Derby of 1902, and was the rival 
of Sceptre and Rock Sand in the great cup 
races of 1903; and Biniou, who won the Prix 





By F. K. Sturgis 


Chairman of the Breeding Bureau of the Jockey Club 


II 





BREEDING BUREAU SIRE “FAUNTLEROY” 
Winner of many stakes on the Metropolitan tracks, now at Piping Rock Club Stables, 
Locust Valley, L. I 


du Conseil Municipal, at Longchamps in 
1908, under 141 pounds. The German gov- 
ernment paid $100,000 for Ard Patrick and 
$97,000 for Biniou. 

Russia took up the work of improving the 
breed of horses in 1857. The Imperial Breeding 
Stud, with Count Dashkoff as its President, 
began the importing of first-class stock from 
abroad and the fostering of racing at home. 
The office of President of the Breeding stud, 
by the way, is now filled by a relative of the 
reigning emperor. Since Count Dashkoff’s 
time, the Russians have imported upwards 


BREEDING BUREAU SIRE “DON DE ORO” 


From August Belmont’s famous Nursery stud of Kentucky, now at Piping Rock Club Stables, 
Locust Valley, L. I. 


of 150 stallions from England, France and the 
United States. Their most recent purchases 
of high class have been the French Derby 
winner, Clover; the British Derby winner, 
Galtee More, which cost them $90,000; and 
the almost equally famous English horses, 
Carlton, Magus, Endurance, Marshal Saxe, 
Bendigo, and Shaddock. The fittest stallions 
from the Imperial Russian Stud are picked out 
by the winning post test, and sent for service 
to the rural studs scattered over Poland, 
Lithuania, Southern Russia and Siberia. 

Besides the sums expended abroad for the 
purchase of stallions the Russian government 
appropriates $1,200,000 annually for distri- 
bution in turf prizes at home, to encourage 
private production. American army students 
of the European remount systems estimate 
that the cost of breeding-bureau work in 
Russia exceeds $5,000,000 annually. 


RANCE, also, expends about $5,000,000 a 
year in encouraging breeding. The whole 
system of racing in France has for object the 
production of efficient military horses. Every 
race horse in France, and every work horse, 
as well, is considered a part of the military 
system of the republic, and subject to impress- 
ment in time of war. The racing of two-year- 
olds before the first of July is prohibited on 
the ground that early racing subjects the feet 
and legs of immature animals to a strain 
which may impair their usefulness for military 
purposes. 

Austria-Hungary began the systematic 
breeding of military horses immediately after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. Even 
earlier, there had been importations of thor- 
oughbred stallions into Hungary. The first 
from England occurred in 1787. That was 
some time before Diomed, the first winner 
of the British Derby, was brought across the 
Atlantic to Virginia. 

Fifteen years ago, the Austrian Minister of 
Agriculture sent to Australia for a brother of 

(Continued on page 96) 








Walter J. Travis, the “Grand Old Man” of Golf. 
Left arm straight as a ram-rod. Head still and 
eye on the ball. Right elbow slightly out 


Harold J. Hilton, the most noted of British ama- 
leurs, using a midiron. Left arm absolutely 
straight. Grip far looser than that of Travis 


VANITY FAIR 





James Braid, approaching with a niblick. Left 
elbow locked. Club lifting straight up, forcing right 
wrist back, but not bending the left arm 


THE STRAIGHT LEFT ARM IN GOLF 


Its Helpfuiness and Its Adoption by the Best Exponents of the Game 


—that is characteristic of every good 

golfer, does it not follow that an attempt 

to copy that characteristic will help many 
a forlorn devotee of the game? 

There was at one time in Great Britain a 
very animated golf discussion as to whether 
the right elbow should be kept in close to the 
body, or allowed to go up into the air on the 
back swing. The papers were quite full of it 
but, strange to say, no one seemed to bother 
at all about what the left elbow should be 
doing. All attention was fixed on the sup- 
posed duty of the right arm. 

The writer, who had been collecting a great 
deal of information along the line of form in 
golf, happened to have secured some few very 
striking photographs and thus entered the dis- 
cussion. Even the British critics were aston- 
ished when they saw the photographs which 
proved so conclusively that there was but one 
point really common to all good golfers, and 
that was that the joint of the left elbow does 
not bend from the time the back stroke is 
started until well after the ball is hit. Fora 
left-handed golfer the right elbow should, of 
course, be kept straight. 

In an article published in the Century 
Magazine half a dozen years ago, the writer 
referred to this and proved it with certain 
photographs of the best players. He has since 
been able to make further investigations and 
has become convinced that far more men 
would take a real pleasure in their game if 
they noted its advantages. 

I have tried to discover what elements 
entered into long clean hitting and how far 
those elements could be narrowed down. It 
was an interesting hunt but a very confusing 
one. 

All the authorities differed. Practical ex- 


T there is one point of form—and only one 


By Walter Camp 


perts were as far apart as the two poles. The 
grip, the stance, the position of the club across 
the shoulders, putting the right hand in, 
snapping the wrists and a dozen other theories 
had been advanced for making that little white 
ball go a long distance in the right direction. 
Now the writer found upon investigation—not 
by guesswork but by getting the actual pic- 
tures—that long drivers, or good golfers, 
rather, differed one from another in almost 
every one of the above points, and yet the 
ball went satisfactorily. 

Here was one man driving off the right foot 
and another man driving off the left foot, both 
of them getting equally good direction and 
distance. Here was one man standing fairly 
upright and another with his ball a consider- 
able distance away so that he was stooping 
over. Here was one man with his hands en- 
tirely separated on the shaft, and another with 
the interlocking grip. Here was a man hoid- 
ing his club well down into the fingers and 
another grasping it like a baseball bat. And 
yet all these men were getting off a satisfac- 
tory ball. Coming to the British fetish of the 
right elbow, there were men who held their 
right elbows religiously against their sides to 
the very top of the swing. There were others 
in which that elbow stuck up in the air like the 
walking beam of an old side-wheeled steamer, 
and yet both got off equally good balls. Fi- 
nally the writer collected a number of photo- 
graphs of first-class players taken at the top 
of the back swing, and here for the first time 
a common feature stood out plainly, and that 
was the performance of this left arm. 


| many of the players, that left elbow joint 

was absolutely locked. In some the joint was 
slightly bowed but it was manifest from other 
photographs that it had the same effect as the 


straight left arm, for it was rigid. Certain 
experiments were then undertaken along this 
line and these experiments may interest those 
who wish to improve their driving. As soon 
as the discovery was made the writer made a 
leather collar to strap over the left elbow to 
produce this result, and tried it upon several 
players with markedly good results, especially 
in correcting the tendency to slice. 


HOSE who are familiar with the old Atlan- 

tic City golf course will appreciate an ex- 
perience which I had there. There are two 
holes which run parallel to the marsh, with the 
marsh on the right hand. A wind from the 
left (or North) puts a man who slices in seri- 
ous difficulties on these two holes, and it is 
necessary for him to make a very considerable 
allowance for his slice and thus lose a great 
deal of distance under these conditions. The 
writer was playing there one day with a friend 
when a gentleman asked permission to join 
the pair. This stranger showed at once from 
his short game that he had been a very good 
golfer, but he was slicing his tee shots badly. 
On the holes above mentioned, he was forced 
to make a very considerable allowance in order 
to keep from going out into the marsh. All 
the way around this fault was manifest. When 
we returned to the clubhouse the writer asked 
him about it and he said that he had been 
playing with a low handicap when, in some un- 
known way, he got the trick of slicing and it 
had grown upon him. He said that he had 
paid professionals over two hundred dollars 
in the past year to correct it but all without 
avail. The writer suggested that he could be 
cured and showed him this leather arm-guard. 
In fact, he went down to the tee with him, 
and, after putting the guard on his elbow, asked 
him to drive a ball straight down the course. 
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John McDermott, former open champion. Body 
erect. Left arm straight and practically par- 
allel with club. Very loose and free left knee 


The player turned at once to allow for a slice; 
I urged him to stand straight and take the 
chance of the ball going into the marsh. I was 
willing to risk a ball on it and teed up one of 
the few I had left in my pockets. The gentle- 
man was quite sure that it would land in the 
marsh but finally consented to stand as though 
he expected to drive a straight ball. Much to 
his surprise the ball flew straight down the 
course, and so did many others driven after- 
wards in the same way. It was almost impos- 
sible to persuade him to give the arm guard 
back to me. 

At Bon Air, the following winter, there was 
a Canadian professor who was greatly inter- 
ested in golf, and, with the exception of his 
distance, he played a very excellent game. 
On all of his full shots, however, he bent the 
left elbow, as so many men who take up the 
game late in life are apt to do. On being 
shown the advantages of the straight left 
elbow he had, within two days, increased his 
distance over twenty yards, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, found a new delight in the game. 

Having reached this point, the writer de- 
termined still further to follow the matter by 





James Braid, playing a shot with a cleek. Hands 
high up and body considerably bent. Left arm 
straight and rigid 





George Duncan, using a midiron. Left elbow 
locked. Hands high. Right elbow free of side 
and lifting into the air. Compare with Sargent 


seeing if this straight left arm applied in the 
short game (as well as the long); and was 
astonished to find that the few men who have 
world-wide reputations as mashie shot play- 
ers carry this straight left arm principle even 
down to the short half shot. 

J. H. Taylor is a wonderful example of this. 


Now perhaps it is easier to argue from effect 
tocause than from cause toeffect, but, atany 
rate, having found that 99 per cent. of the good 
players have this one point and only this one 
point in common it makes it simpler and safer 
to study the reasons for it. In the first place 
it is simple enough to realize that if the length 
of the lever is increased—that is, if the point 
from which the club-head swings is the shoul- 
der joint and not the elbow joint—one can 
understand where the extra power comes from. 
Next, as to its benefit upon the game of the 
man who habitually slices. All golfers know 
that they can, by drawing the face of the club 
across the ball (as is accomplished by pulling 
the hands in while the ball is being hit) pro- 
duce a slice. The man who bends his left 
elbow on the back swing has the greatest tend- 





Gilbert Nichols, one of America’s longest drivers. 
Absolutely locked left elbow parallel with club. 
Not quite as slack action of left knee as Taylor 





George Sargent, playing a wooden club. Showing 
an absolutely locked left arm, and the right elbow 


close in to the side. Compare with George Duncan 


ency thus to draw the face of the club across 
the ball, and anything that stops his doing 
this aids very materially in correcting his 
slice. 

But the most important point of all—for 
the golfer who does not make a business of 
the game but gets a day or two off a week and 
who may have a week or two to play in the 
summer—is that he can, after a long period 
of non-golfing, speedily get back to a reason- 
able sort of game. Here the straight left elbow 
is of the greatest value. One can easily per- 
suade any golfer that if he sawed the shaft of 
his driver through in the middle and then fast- 
ened the pieces together by leather so that 
there would be a joint in the middle of the 
club, it would take him some little time to 
adjust himself to a swing with this jointed 
club that would produce satisfactory results. 
Now in using an ordinary golf club if there is 
only one point of leverage, namely the shoul- 
der, and no joint at the elbow, there is much 
less adjusting for a player to do to reach the 
point where he can satisfactorily hit the ball 
at the end of the club. Hence the man who 


(Continued on page 98) 





Photos (c) by J. Albert Scott 

J.H. Taylor. Resembles McDermott in the posi- 

tion of his club. Straight left elbow and very loose, 
free bending of the left knee 
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England’s War Dog, a King Charles Spaniel. 
it’s a war dog by its bullet head 























France’s War Dog, the Pcodle, is said 
to be more or less related to the Terrible 
and unwashed Turco 
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The Italian contingent has a nervous, 
irresolute air, due to its country’s 
vacillating policy 








You can tell 





Behold, The Dogs of War 


Canine Representatives of the Nations 
Fighting in Europe 


T has long been one of the unchecked pleasures of writers on 
military themes to slip into their work that useful phrase, ‘“‘ The 
Dogs of War.” So far as we have been able to discover, however, 
few of these writers have even the barest notion of what the phrase 
means. In common with “the light iantastic toe’’ and other thread- 
bare Bartlettisms, it thrives in ink-wells and typewriters, and loses 
no chance to be transferred to paper. Vanity Fair, in its usual spirit 
of illumination, presents herewith, for the first time on any page, 
pictures of eight of the most important of these dogs of war. 

Upon close scrutiny, it will be found that these heretofore mythical 
animals are nothing more nor less than dogs indigenous to the various 
countries now battling in Europe. 

At the top, on the left, is a King Charles spaniel, a native of Eng- 
land, posing in imitation of a tempest-in-tea-cup-Expeditionary 
Force. The excellence of the impersonation lies in the fact that the 
dog, like the tempest, was not to be squeezed into the cup. To the 
right of England is Belgium, represented by a family of Griffons 
Bruxellois, in their well-known attitude of waiting for a benefit. 
Beneath England, stands France, in the form of a French Poodle. 
This dog much resembles the terrible Turco, in that it is greatly 
averse to being washed. Opposite France is the Japanese cousin 
of the King Charles spaniel, while beneath France is Italy. This 
photograph was taken a few months ago, before the country had 
made up its mind to mobilize, as may be deduced from the unhappy, 
vacillating expression of the dog, as if it had been cowed by numerous 
simultaneous messages from the Court and the Vatican. Facing 
the Italian Grayhound is the celebrated German Spy-hound, dear 
to Potsdam and the Wilhelmstrasse. This dog, modelled after the 
latest submarines and airships, owes its popularity to its ability to 
sneak in where others fear to tread. In the lower left hand corner is 
Russia— a strong beast, swifter than had been imagined—smiling 
tolerantly at one of its smaller allies, and finally the Dalmatian, from 
a province of Austria, a sad dog, and a handsome dog, but not a 
particularly useful dog. 


Belgium is represented. by the Griffons Bruxellois, waiting in 
eager anticipalion of a benefit 




















The Japanese Spaniel, like its diminu- 
live masters, is a crafty, and agile 
little belligerent 



























































The German S py-hound, which has been 
waging an enormous fight against odds, 
practically single handed 




















Photo by Levick, N. Y 





The Russian Borzoi, a powerful beast, who has shown himself to be swifter than had 
been imagined, smiling encouragingly at one of his smaller allies 





Austria’s representative, the Dalmatian, is more impres- 
sive in appearance than his German ally, but far less 


efficient 
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DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers, Their Success, and the Decline of Their Smooth-Haired Kinsmen 


of dogdom during the current season 

has been the firm establishment of the 

wire-haired fox terrier on the canine 
throne, up the steps of which this breed has 
been climbing rapidly during the last few 
years. In popularity, in commercial value 
and in the critical eye of the fancier 
and judge this sprightly and thor- 
oughly likable breed has demonstrated 
itsascendency. There are more good 
“rough ones” in this country at the 
present time than ever before and 
more of them .are being benched at 
the important shows. 

At the two largest gatherings of 
dogs of the year, for instance, the 
Westminster Kennel Club’s famous 
benching and the Charity Dog Show 
which followed closely on its heels, 
there were notably large entries of 
wire-haired terriers. More than 
seventy, in fact, were benched in 
Madison Square Garden and fifty- 
nine at the later exhibition. But 
at both meetings the breed was im- 
pressive not only because of its num- 
bers. At the Garden it was distin- 
guished by winning first and second 
honors among all types with two of 
its representatives, George W. Quin- 
tard’s Matford Vic and Wire Boy 


0 of the really notable happenings 
























Photo by Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc. 
The Laird of Glenmere, one of Mr. Robert Goelet’s 
most famous West Highland Whites 


Notes of the Charity Dog Show 


of Paignton, and at the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory, Wire Boy again scored, being 
named best dog in the show. For this fine 


specimen Mr. Quintard is said to have given 
one of the largest sums ever paid for a dog, 
$5,000. 

The rise of this variety to favor might really 






























Belgium was represented at the 
successful dog show held in Phila- 
delphia, by the Bruxellois Griffons, 
one of which, “Tottie,”’ owned by 
Mrs. Samuel D. Riddle, is shown 
above, in the arms of Miss Mary 


Elizabeth Altemus 
Photo by Reily & Way 


Al the Charity Dog Show, held in 
March in New York, the Red Brook 
Kennels won first prize for poodles 
with “ Red Brook Pluto,” shown on 


the left 
Photo (c) by Underwood & Underwood 


One of the dogs that were on view 
at the Springside Dog Palace, the 
new shop for thoroughbreds, was 
a little Maltese terrier, owned by 
Miss Nora Bayes, late star of 
“‘ Maid in America” 
Photo by Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc. 


Photo by Reily & Way 
Missel Thrush, a Philadelphia winner, 
owned by Mr. George D. Widener 


be called meteoric, for it takes no long memory 
to recall the day when for quality and quantity 
at the W. K. C. shows, for instance, it was 
quite put in the shade by its smooth-coated 
kinsmen. Indeed the development of the 
fox terrier, whether smooth or rough, has been 
2 xapid one as dog histories go. In any modern 
sense it extends but little beyond 
half a century, for the breed, though 
long known, had deteriorated gradu- 
ally into a fighting dog by the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century and it was 
not until after a revival of interest 
in it, which began about 1865, that it 
may be said to have started its career 
of aspiration as a companion and a 
benching animal. 


HE earliest authentic mention of a 

terrier is by Dr. Caius, who re- 
ferred, however, to the general family 
of “‘earth dogs” in the Latin treatise 
which he wrote on dogs before 1572. 
In this work he enumerates among 
the British dogs “the terrare,” an 
animal used to hunt the fox and 
the badger by following them under- 
ground. Strutt, in his quaint way, 
describes good terriers. The breed 
to which he had reference was what 
is now called the fox terrier, but it 
(Continued on page 102) 


Lady Lassie, Mr. Anthony B. Farrell’s splendid American-bred 
Old English Sheepdog, won a first prize at the Charity Show 
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THE NEWS IN MOTORDOM 


An Important Invention for Electric Cars, and Some of the Latest Gasolene Types 














HAT is likely to prove 

W one of the most impor- 
tant developments 

that the motoring 

world has seen has been brought 
to completion within the month. 
This is the perfecting of a type 
of electric vehicle which intro- 
duces entirely new mechanical 
practice in several regards and, 
what is of greater interest to the 
motoring public, by so doing 
diminishes the weight of this 
type of car by two-thirds and 
is expected to cut down the 
price proportionately. The 
power plant of this novel car, 
invented by Harry E. Dey, an 
electrical engineer of New York, 
has been developed under the 
advice of Dr. Charles B. Stein- | 
metz, the noted consulting en- 
gineer. With the waving of 








in the Peugeot with which he won both the Vanderbilt Cup and the Grand Prix 


DARIO RESTA 


races at San Francisco 


>|  controlier will be brought within 
a weight of 1,000 pounds and 
that it will sell, when produced 
in quantity, at about $750. The 
rear axle of this new electric, 
showing the complete power 
plant, is illustrated in this issue, 
More and more the open cars 
of the year and those semi- 
enclosed forms especially adapt- 
ed for touring, show departures 
from the conventional seating 
arrangement. The tendency to 
keep the sides of the car as 
straight as possible has resulted 
in increasing the number of six, 
as distinguished from seven pas- 
senger models. In the smaller 
| cars and in comparatively small 
: bodies on large chasses one sees 
| many four instead of five pas- 
senger models, for the same rea- 

son. This is a sensible drift of 




















design, for it is always a difficult 





what seems, almost, a magic 
wand, it does away with the 
ordinary electric motor, the shafting 
which joins that mechanism to the driv- 
ing wheels, the differential and a miscel- 
lany of bevel gearing. To tell precisely 
how this is done would lead too far into 
technicalities. Suffice it to say that the 
motor becomes a part of the rear axle 
itself and acts as its own differential, 
by having the armature and the field 
portion revolve, each driving one of the 
rear wheels. 


N addition, a novel form of control 
has been perfected by which great 
improvements in operation are at- 
tained. This control enables the driver 
to use the motor as its own brake, elimin- 
ating the use of the ordinary brakes on 
hills, save under exceptional conditions. 
By setting the controller at the half speed 
position the motor automatically begins 
to act as a brake as soon as the momen- 
tum of the vehicle causes it to reach a 
speed of say thirteen miles an hour. But 
this is not the whole story. For this re- 
markable motor reverses its action when 
the speed called for by the position of the 
controller has been passed and becomes 
a generator, putting back current into 
the storage battery, or ‘“‘boosting”’ it as 
it is technically called, at a very appreci- 
able rate! It is expected that the vehicle 
fitted with this new power plant and 


























The entire mechanism of a new electric vehicle is contained in this 
rear axle housing, invented by Mr. Harry E. Dey and developed 
in consultation with Dr. Charles B. Steinmetz. This invention 
does away with shafting, differential and gearing. It also acts 
as a brake and a generator of power, and will diminish the weight 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


Barney Oldfield who recently won, ina Maxwell, the three hundred 
mile race at Venice, California, at an average speed of sixty-eight 
and a half miles an hour 





















matter to provide a rear seat 
really wide enough to carry three persons 
with comfort and to preserve, at the 
same time, the beauty of the car lines, 
In runabouts, on the other hand, the use 
of a staggered driving seat, or one 
placed slightly in front of that portion 
used for passengers, and the introduc- 
tion of folding third seats are methods 
used to make this type of vehicle practi- 
cal for an increased number of passen- 
gers. This is also true of the cabrivlet 
bodies, a type of increasing popularity 
for summer use, which in some cases are 
arranged to carry four persons with com- 
fort. The extreme case of providing for 
extra passengers is that of a runabout 
which has seats for six. This is made 
possible by four disappearing seats, two 
in the rear deck and two at the sides of 
the sliding or shelf pattern which may 
be pushed in under the regular seats 
when not in use. 


HERE are signs that the vogue of 

the partly closed car for summer 
use which made itself apparent on the 
roads last season is to have added stimu- 
lus this year. One interesting body of 
this type which has been developed is 
called the “semi-touring.” At first 
glance it looks like a conventional limou- 
sine, but examination shows that this is 

(Continued on page 100) 





Two popular spring roadster models, the Stutz “Bearcat” and the Marmon “41” Speedster 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


A Few Remarks Concerning a Theory That Actually Behaves in Practise 


HERE is 
probably 
nothing 


inthis 
mad world that 
is quite so de- 
lightful in the 
eyes of its pos- 
sessor as a well- 
behaved theory. 
By well-behaved, 
I mean, of course, 





Low hats and collars are better a theory that act- 
for along face than high ones ually works in 
practise. The 


reason for this is 
that really well- 
behaved theories 
are scarce. In 
view of which 
statement Il 
crave your indul- 
gence, for I am 
going to assert 
unblushingly 
that I possess one 
—about men’s 
clothes. 

Before plung- 
ing into an exposition of it, I feel that I should 
publicly ask pardon of Mr. Thomas Wise and 
Mr. Vernon Castle for having taken the liberty 
of using them as illustrations. The former is 
assuredly too—must I say it?—Wise, to cher- 
ish any illusions as to his girth, and the latter 
must certainly be aware of the fact that he is 
not noticeably short and stout. And so, with 
the hope that all is now well on the Rialto, we 
will proceed with the theory: 

Horizontal lines—especially if straight— 
and light colors accentuate shortness and 
stoutness; long, sweeping curves, subdued 
colors and vertical lines accentuate height and 
thinness. And the converse is true—that is 
to say, horizontal lines and light colors diminish 





A man is not really obliged to 
look insignificant 























On the left, Mr. Wise dressed in clothes that accentuate his girth—compare 
their lines and effect with the figure on the right 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


the effect of height and thinness; long sweep- 
ing curves, subdued colors and vertical lines 
reduce the effect of shortness and stoutness. 
There you have it, in all its exquisite simplicity. 

Boy, page Mr. Wise. 
Ah! Now here is an ad- 
mirable actor—and, by 
the way, if you haven’t yet 
seen him in the “Song 
of Songs” you have missed 
an excellent piece of work 
—this admirable actor is 
no longer willowy. Look 
at the pictures below. 

At first glance you will 
say that the figure on the 
left is broader than the 
one on the right. That 
is because my theory is 
behaving. Take a ruler, 
if you like, and measure 
the two sketches. You 
will find them identical 
in width. 

Why does Mr. Wise 
seem more extensive in the 
left hand sketch than in 
the right hand sketch? 

Because in the one he 
is wearing clothes that, 
by reason of their color, 
their pattern and their 
horizontal lines, accentu- 
ate the impression of 
breadth; whereas, in the 
other, colors and _ lines 
have been chosen with a 
view to producing the 
opposite effect. 


"TAKE, for instance, the hat. Its crown is 
low, and the spread of its brim is such 
that it arrests the eye, thus producing in one’s 
mind the involuntary conclusion that there is 
nothing above it. Next, the suit: The horizon- 
tal, straight line of 


the coat, running 
practically parallel 
with the shoulders 


(which are connected 

by the horizontal bow 
\ tie) draws these two 
‘ planes together. This 

. also makes the figure 

seem shorter, while 

the double rows of 

buttons increase the 


width. Then  con- 
sider the fact that 
nearly all existing 


backgrounds are dark 
—especially interiors 
—and you will readily 
understand why it is 
that light materials 
add to girth. Instead 
of blending with, and 
being partially lost in, 
its setting, the light- 
hued figure stands out 
against it, after the 
manner of a silhou- 
ette. 

You have seen Mr. 
Wise as he would ap- 
pear if he were to 
dress without his cus- 
tomary discretion in 


such matters. The other drawing shows him 
more nearly as he usually dresses. Vertical 
lines and longish curves have taken the place 
of horizontal lines. By moderation of the hat- 








Mr. Castle dresses in a way that seems to increase his height. 
The long curves and the vertical lines are responsible 


brim you are allowed to realize Mr. Wise’s full 
stature; by the addition of a more tangible 
collar, it becomes evident that he hasa neck. 
The lower waistcoat opening and the four-in- 
hand tie, aided by the cut-away sweep of the 
coat, lead your eye down to the trousers, the 
longitudinal stripes of which increase their 
appearance of length. Merely adding that 
the dark materials fade into the average back- 
ground, I leave the homely moral to your imag- 
ination and pass on 
to my other victim, 
Mr. Wise’s natural 
antithesis. 

The first drawing 
of Mr. Castle por- 
trays him in a cos- 
tume similar to the 
one he wears in 
“Watch Your Step.” 
It so happens that 
on the stage the 
celebrated dancer 
chooses to wear 
clothes that accentu- 
ate, rather than dis- 
guise, his height. 
This is fortunate, 
because — provided 
you believe it to be 
true—it obviates 
the necessity of my 
pointing out just 
what it is in his 
dress that makes 
him, in the picture 
on the left, look 
(Continued on page 104) 





The faces here are abso- 
lutely identical and so are 





these faces, but they look 

decidedly different. It all 

depends on the hat, the 
collar and the necktie 








Any one can see through the simple little Premet 

frock shown above, at a glance, for every sheer inch of 

at is organdy; the most opaque thing about it is the 

spray of roses at the throat. Peach pink is the 

color and little splashing frills stand out like the 
petals of a full blown blossom 


Premet and Martial et Ar- 
mand Agree that Skirts Are 
Scarcely More Down Than 
Out, and that Almost Every- 
body Should Have a Long Neck 


VANITY FAIR 






























If, indeed, a well-fitting back is greater moral sup- 
port than religion, Premet earns a vote of thanks 
for this back fitting from coiffure to waist-line 
with never awrinkle. The frock is white and yellow 
organdy, half and half, the girdle is green silk, and 
the roses are pink and blue 


“The time has come,” Premet said in the frock in 

the middle above, ‘“‘to talk of many things,” and so 

she put striped taffeta and plain blue taffeta in the 

flaring skirt, and white braid, blue chiffon, and 

blue taffeta in the bodice. The collar is white tulle 
and the pockets are essential 


At the left Martial et Armand show skirts and 

skirts, interpreted in block and cream lace flounces. 

The mode of fitted bodices is followed by a pale blue 

satin girdle above and below which shine silver 

buttons. The sleeves are cream tulle and the overskirt 
is blue satin embroidered in silver 
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What Shey’ Wear 





A black and white hat, 
narrow-brimmed, bears 
a crest of feathers, black 


and white 





Photograph from Trans-Atlantic Co, 


FROM TOP TO TOE OF THE PARISIENNE 


Paris Has Winnowed the Modes of the Openings and Organdy Collars Come Out on Top 
with Zouave Jackets a Close Second—It’s a Short. Short Way to the Bottom 
of the Skirt, but a Long, Long Way Around 


smart as to silhouette and extremely 

short as to skirt, were featured at the 

February openings and are now much 
worn in Paris. The top of the corsage is usually 
finished in some way with sheer white organdy, 
but frocks of any sheer material, such as the 
black tulle of the Worth gown sketched on 
this page, of course continue the material to 
the top of the bodice. In this case, Worth has 
evidently doubled the tulle at the neck-line, so 
the U will keep its shape. The girdle, which, 
by the way, fits the figure in a way to suggest 
the princess line, is of black and gold 
brocade. The roses—in the cabbagy chou 
most affected by the rose of this season— 
are black and white. The frock is called 
“Goya,” and is made on a foundation of 
iridescent pink tissue. 


Pi, of black taffeta, surprisingly 


THE ASCENDENCY OF COLLARS 


Since collars have become such an impor- 
tant part of a costume, all the couturiers have 
originated characteristic neck-line finishes for 
frocks, whether they are collared or collarless. 
Jenny prefers a dainty vest of fine white mus- 
lin with a turned over collar, and Premet cuts 
a black taffeta bodice out in a deep U and fills 
it in with white organdy which flares-in a 
scanty ruff high above the ears. It is oddly 
chic, this Premet ruff, which is featured on a 
number of organdy 
frocks and _ blouses. 
Usually it is held close 
to the base of the 
throat. by a narrow 
cravat of black taf- 
feta, tied in a careless 
bow. 

Cravats are again 
smart, and many of 
Chéruit’s frocks are 
distinguished by a 
touch of black at the 
throat, a cravat of 
ribbon tied carelessly 
under the chin. Beer 
employs a_ ribbon 
stock, tied in an Al- 
satian bow in the 
back with long ends 
that fall below the 





A frock brave with 
button epaulets re- 
lents enough to leave 
alittle breathing space 
at the front of the 
gold-braided collar 


belt. Paquin favors a prim little encircling 
band of silk, laced through a turned over collar 
and buttoned in front. Martial et Armand 
cravat their blouses with tasseled cords, knotted 
in front. Deeuillet does not favor the cravat, 





Worth fashions a tulle skirt to flare like a peony— 

as all skirts should this spring—and the waist he 

gives a princess girdle to make it fit as many 
waists may this autumn 


but his neck garniture is none the less attrac- 
tive, for the art is not all in the cravat. 


SECOND PLACE TO ZOUAVE JACKETS 


Everywhere one sees the blouse, buttoned 
up the front to the top of a tight collar, which 
either flares up suddenly under the ears or 
droops dejectedly to the shoulders. In many 
cases the muslin collar of the blouse falls over 
the tight military collar of the coat; the crépe 
de Chine collar of Deeuillet’s favorite blouse 
falls over a straight coat collar in this way, 
and the effect is charming. 

Many of the smartest collars cross the back 
of the neck only, and form a pretty shallow V 
in the front. This mode offers a comfortable 
middle course between the Scylla of the boned 
and wired collar and the Charybdis of the 
“open” neck. 

Lanvin, Beer, and some of the other houses 
belt their frocks with patent leather, and 
buckle the belts with brass or enamel buckles. 
Some of the new fitted coats of taffeta are 
belted with taffeta in some odd way reminis- 
cent of the famous sashed coat launched by 
Chéruit several seasons ago, the coat with 
sash ends which were 
tied in the front. 

Chéruit, by the 
way, still uses thesash, 
which she ties, as she 
ties her cravats, either 
in the front or back. 
There is something 
surprisingly naive 
about this sash of 
Chéruit’s, an inno- 
cence which is full of 
guile; it is so simple 
and the effect is so 
good. No wonder 
other houses have 
borrowed the idea. 

The Zouave jacket 
will be a favorite this / Wy 
season, particularly 
in America. The 
smartest Zouave 
jackets are those that 
have the least braid. 
Apparently afraid 
of the too-military 





Though checked at the 
front of a hat worn 
at the Café de Paris, 
the brim climbs high— 
high as it can at the 
back—up to a bow 
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effect of much braid, the Paris designers have 
gone to the other extreme, and have used 
very little braid. Nor is the Zouave jacket 
truly military in shape. On the contrary, in- 
stead of being severe, it is coquettish; instead 
of being businesslike it is frivolous. The skirt 
below the Zouave coat is usually plaited at 
the waist and very wide at the hem. 

In contrast to the popular Zouave jacket is 
the long coat with long sleeves and a high col- 
lar; this coat entirely conceals the frock worn 
beneath it. Made of cloth, satin, or brocade, 
belted, or semifitted and flaring, this coat is 
very new and very smart. Jenny has several 
long coats of this character and one sees simi- 
lar models everywhere—scattered through the 
various salons. 

The princess line, after no one knows how 


many seasons spent in seclusion, has timidly 4 Ay < 











“In at the waist-line and out at the hem” is a creed 

to uphold which a brown taffeta frock adopts a 

belt at the waist and stitched outstanding tabs at 
the hem. The buttons and loops are blue satin 


reappeared and is making a somewhat faltering 
bid for recognition. But so far we seem to 
prefer the basque-like model with its close 
draped line in front and its loose back. The 
belted basque presented this season by Chéruit 
differs from the others in that it is closely 
belted all round and draped not at all. Also, 
the Chéruit basque differs from the skirt in 
color and material; for instance, a basque of 
changeable mauve taffeta may be worn over 
a skirt of soft black satin. 

As to sleeves, there is an enormous variety. 
New and exceedingly pretty are the very short 
sleeves of taffeta which adorn—adorn is the 
word—the evening bodice. Paquin’s short 
sleeves, with their accompanying knots of 
flowers, are the most bewitching little sleeves 
in all Paris. Many of the new taffeta coats are 
finished with three-quarter-length or even 
shorter sleeves, while others are quite long and 


WV 


The “spots” of color an artist demands, willy- 

nilly, appear on this white organdy frock as purple 

buttons and a purple and blue rose; the hat and 
parasol are purple and blue 


















Because of the ascendancy of collars this 

season, frocks, collared or no, look to their 

neckline for distinction, and this Chéruit 

model of black taffeta, beyond question 
attains it, 








‘ VANITY FAIR 
flare over the hand. Beer shows taffeta sleeves 
that extend not quite to the elbow, and many 
of his coat sleeves are in three-quarter length, 
However, generally speaking, sleeves for day- 
time wear are long. A few show a slight widen- 
ing at the elbow, and some are sewn in on the 
old kimono lines. 

Skirts are wide. In taffeta, they measure 
six yards, and some of the cloth and gabar- 
dine skirts are equally wide. Four yards js 
considered extremely moderate, and a skirt 
less than three yards wide is called narrow. 

Skirts are trimmed with ruffles, and are 
often cut in scallops or points at the bottom. 
Sometimes they are cut extremely short on the 
sides, or shorter in’ the front than in the back, 
There. are skirts with yokes, flounces, plaits, 





Doucet gives such a good imitation of fulness at 

the feet that the Parisienne rushes in where she 

dare not tread with freedom—but when she dis- 
covers her mistake, she remains in anyway 


and gores; skirts with tunics, and skirts with 
drapings; but all skirts are short. 

Doucet’s skirts, while not long, are probably 
the longest in Paris, but Doucet’s models 
never—well hardly ever—sponsor extremes. 
This year they are extremely pretty and quite 
different from the models shown by other houses; 
there is a vague new line about them which 
will bear watching. Incidentally, Doucet still 
shows the loose line at the waist—the moyen 
Age effect brought out last season by Chéruit, 
Doucet, and Callot, and which was brought 
to an untimely end by the war. Chéruit 
showed only one or two frocks this season 
which featured the loose line at the waist. In 
order to preserve the proportion with the very 
short skirt, the waist-line is slightly raised. 
This makes the bodice very short, but im- 
parts not the slightest “Empire” effect to the 
frock. The line is quite different from that. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Two ways of looking at the same thing are shown 
in this and the sketch at the right of the page; here 
the skirt is topped by a dapper little jacket of mid- 
night blue serge, and there it is not. Beer nipped 
the jacket in so cleverly at the waist-line that one 
notes the original tailoring of the peplum, rather 
than the new restraint of line. A wee fluted flounce 
on the blue serge and taffeta skirt stands out for 
the fashion of fulness 
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Georgette, who is the author of this suit, has written 
smartness in every line of it. There is a belt that 
usurps the prerogatives of the usual coat fastenings, 
and so there are only enough buttons to make a 
buttonhole for the boutonniére, for, of course, the 
fronts will be turned back in summer. Almost 
canvas-like in appearance is the light-weight brown 
tweed mixture of which this model is made. Models 
imported by M. & I. Weingarten 





The little Beer bodice sketched here has such a way 
with it, it were easy to see that no bribe less in- 
genious than that of the jacket on the figure at the 
left of the page would influence the wearer to forego 
displaying it in and out of season. The chemisette 
is up to the ears in charm, the underblouse is of 
wine colored chiffon, deep wine, like burgundy, 
embroidered in black and silver. and the bolero is 
midnight blue taffeta 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


2% AY I come in for a few moments’ 
M gossip?” sang out a cheery voice, 
and my pretty little French cousin 
Lucie de T. appeared in the door- 
way. She was costumed charmingly in a well- 
cut white serge coat and skirt, and she wore 
white pumps with black patent leather tips 
and white silk stockings with black embroid- 
ered clocks. These details I caught out of 
the tail of my eye, but the hat she wore occu- 
pied the whole forefront of my retina. Im- 
mediately I ceased to be a bundle of misery 
de luxe and was all alive and interested. 

“T like your hat;” I exclaimed. “Beauti- 
ful! Where did you get it, and the price? 
Be careful, no little milliner on Fifth Avenue 
got it over without duty, so do be honest—the 
bare truth if you will. Take it off, there’s 
adear. From T’s? As I vow! When a man 
does go in for women’s fittings, he turns out 
to be a born genius for selection—eh?” 

I put the hat on and stood first on one foot 
and then on the other in front of the long 
Swinging mirror to get the best light and adjust 


the hat properly. “Charming,” avowed 
Lucie, and gave it a little jab here and a dip 
there, which added just the bewitching air a 
Frenchwoman alone can give to a hat. 


TWO SIDES OF A MONASTERY TABLE 


I AM always fond of an all-white hat, and 

this one, a small sailor in shape—and a 
little longer than it was broad—was strikingly 
effective. It had a fine white crin crown, a 
white tulle brim, and shiny white azaleas 
arranged around the upper edge of the crown. 
Two black curly ends of osprey feathers poked 
like question marks far out from the flowers 
and gave just the finish the hat needed. 
“Thank you, dear,’ I sighed, as I returned the 
hat to its rightful owner. “I would not give it 
back at all, but you are so complete and 
charming with it on, that I needs must. Your 
parasol also came from T’s? My dear, it’s 
lovely. 

“How is Jack, you ask? Oh, Jack was 
rather a brute about the new dining-table at 
Violet’s dinner last evening. He admitted 


that decoration of the dining-room as a whole 
was beautiful, but he savagely attacked the 
use of the narrow old monastery table for a 
modern dining-table. His objections were 
not from any sacred feeling, however, you 
may be sure. He assured me solemnly that 
the seating of nine women on one side of 
a narrow table like that and placing the men 
opposite nearly caused a panic. Every man, 
he said, felt as though he were on the firing- 
line without a kindly trench in sight, and with 
the eyes of the enemy boring through him. 
‘It was all right for me,’ he bore up gallantly, 
‘because I was at the first seat at the end’ 
(the host and hostess sat in the middle with 
four guests on each side, a la royalty) ‘and I 
looked straight across the narrow table at 
pretty little Mrs. Pat King.’ 

“You know, Lucie, that Mrs. Pat King is 
pretty and clever and has such a delicious 
drawl. Jack offered to introduce her to Robert 
Hichens when Taormina becomes possible 
again. He told her he was sure Hichens would 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A TABLE FROM THE WHITE SALES 








Among the French things 

more to be coveted than ever 

is this dainty nightgown; 
$5.08 


HE May sales of underwear are partic- 
ularly interesting this year because 
of the great effort which has been made 
by American manufacturers to design 
simple pretty underwear somewhat along the 
lines of the fine French things which are at 
present rather scarce. Several of the most 
effective pieces that are to be had are designed 
so as to make use of fine lace, tucking, and 
beading, and yet to give a generally simple 
effect. 

Among the French things which are more 
to be coveted than ever is such a beautiful 
piece as the nightgown sketched at the 
upper left, which is of fine nainsook, beau- 
tifully hand-embroidered, and edged with 
a narrow Valenciennes lace. 

Of equally fine workmanship, and especially 
attractive in design, is the combination shown 
on this page. It also is French and hand- 
made and nainsook. It is cleverly designed 
so that fine tucks take up the fulness around 
the waist, and it is edged at the top, bottom, 
and around the armholes with Valenciennes 
lace. 

The pretty little French drawers of nain- 
sook shown on this page are just as plain as 
possible, but are an excellent value for the 
price. The edge is finished with tiny button- 
holing headed with a row of hand-embroidered 
dots. 

Some of the American made pieces of lingerie 
are remarkably effective, and show quite new 
ideas. For instance, the batiste nightgown il- 
lustrated at the upper right is charming. It 
has an inset in the front of sheer embroidered 


Billows of Lingerie with 
Lace Frothed Out at the Edges and 
Daintily Colored Ribbons Glimpsed 
Here and There 





Fitted in at the waist-line, as fash- 
ion dictates, is this combination, 
nainsook, French, and hand-made; 


price, $2 


Ci 
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A tiny buttonholed edge 
headed by hand - em- 
broidered dots is the 
trimming on these French 
drawers; $1.10 











Competitors for the favor ac- 

corded French lingerie are such 

American made pieces as this; 
$3.05 


organdy which launders excellently; the night- 
gown is trimmed also with filet lace. 

Lacy and soft in effect is the nainsook 
combination shown at the upper right of page 
71. It is designed so that fine embroidery is 
used with Valenciennes lace at the neck and 
the knees in a galoon pattern. Ribbon straps 
go over the shoulders and flat pump bows of 
ribbon trim the front. 

A pretty batiste combinatien which sponsors 
the Empire line is illustrated second from the 
lower right on page 71. It makes use of tucks 
and Valenciennes lace insertion in the yoke. 
The lace also trims the drawers. 

There are few models more satisfactory for 
a simple inexpensive nightgown than the 
nainsook one illustrated at the lower right on 
page 71. It has a little soft Empire waist 
edged, top and bottom, with beading, which, 
in turn, is edged at the neck and sleeves with 
Valenciennes lace. 

Quite simple, remarkably effective, and 
another model of especially excellent value is 
the sheer nainsook envelope chemise shown 
second from the lower left on page 71. It 
is trimmed with embroidery set as medal- 
lions between bands of lace insertion. Rib- 
bon straps hold it up, as they do the dainty 
underbodice sketched with the petticoat at 

(Continued on page 78) 

Note:—This department is devoted, month by month, 
to selections of new things from the best shops. Vanity 
Fair will, on request, give the names and addresses of the 
shops where any articles shown here may be purchased; or, 
if more convenient for you, Vanity Fair will be glad to buy 


for you, on receipt of check or money order, any articles 


described or illustrated in this department. 
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Fine sheer nainsook 
and filet lace is the 
underbodice, and the 
petticoat is soft white 
chiffon taffeta; $1.95 














Lacy in effect, but 
substantial enough to 
be none the worse for 
tubbings, is a combi- 
nation trimmed with 
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and $4.95, respec- A embroidery and lace; 
tively $2.69 


Crépe de Chine and summery is 

this Empire negligée and the wee 

cap is of lace and flowers; $7.95 
and $2.95, respectively 
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The Empire line, which frocks of the om bows that appear everywhere 
asad 


The envelope chemise is still a 
favorite in lingerie designs, and this 
one is trimmed with lace; $1.95 


“y Medium high at the bust and nipped 
es tn a bit at the waist-line is this corset 


! season affect, is charmingly adapt- 
which usually sells for $5; $2.95 i klar 


bon ends are trimming aplenty 
able to the sheer combination; $1.95 


for this Empire nightgown; $1.35 
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A debonair little “ gros de Londres” 

frock with a smart belt and becom- 

ing collar; chiffon sleeves are for 
coolness; $29.75 


Midsummer, without a doubt, is 
heralded by a pongee frock belted and 
plaited, and trimmed with a crisply 




















cool vest; $14.75 


Plaits for fashion and pockets for 

looks, has this serge frock with a 

Russian blouse and Russian em- 
broidery; $29.75 
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Let fashions be what they may, the 

linen version of the Norfolk comes 

into its own when summer and the 
country come; $16.50 


IN THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Cool One-piece Frocks and Long Loose Coats 


Blouses are featured in the 1915 
/ wardrobe, and this one striped in 
blue, yellow, green, and tan mar- 
quisette is charmingly pretty; $4.75 





Tops for the Sports Skirts 


None this season of the year, every 
one becomes interested in cool one- 
piece frocks for street wear, such as 

those sketched at the upper left. 

The little dress illustrated at the extreme 
upper left is of gros de Londres, and is so well 
though so simply designed that it succeeds in 
being unusually smart. The skirt is one of 
the moderately full models, which, because 
they express the mode but do not carry it to 
the extreme, are probably the most popular 
type of the season. The bodice has transpar- 
ent chiffon sleeves that match the color of 
the material and fall full from shoulder caps. 
The deep collar and cuffs of cream colored 
batiste make it an unusually becoming frock 
and one that has a great deal of style. The 
belt, which seems to hold the gathers of the 
skirt in place, is of bronze kid. The dress 
may be had in almost any of the new shades of 
the season. 

The gown sketched second from the upper 
left answers the same purpose as the one just 
described, and yet it is of quite another type. 
It is of pongee and is essentially a midsummer 
gown. The skirt has narrow side plaits all 
around, and the simple little bodice has a vest 
and double collar of white chiffon trimmed with 


a black and white cord. Black ribbon fash- 
ions the ornaments on the vest, and an unusual 
shade of blue is used in the suéde belt. 

An excellent type of simple serge frock for 
traveling or similar wear is illustrated second 
from the upper right. It is somewhat of the 
Russian type, and has a loose blousing bodice 
and a finely box-plaited skirt. Characteristic 
of this type of dress are the bold motifs of em- 
broidery which trim the bodice and cover the 
pockets on the skirt; the embroidery is done 
in black and blue with occasional touches 
of yellow. It can be further individualized 
by the introduction of a chemisette or collar 
and cuffs of organdy. 


SMART LINEN FROCKS 


Twosmart linen costumes are sketched oneon 
this and one on the opposite page at the upper 
left. The one shown at the upper right here 
is of the type so much needed in the country, 
as the Norfolk jacket and the plaited skirt 
with pockets are both becoming and comforta- 
ble. The collar of the jacket can be worm 
either high or low, and the skirt can be worn 
if one wishes, with separate blouses. The 
material is an excellent quality of linen, and 
the frock may be had in the natural linen color 
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The princess line, which designers 

prophesy will be a feature of autumn 

fashions, is heralded by this linen 
frock; $22.50 


or in white. This model will launder excel- 
lently and will keep its smart lines. 

The model sketched at the upper left of 
this page is a much more pretentious frock than 
the one that has just been described. It is 
somewhat on the princess lines, which many 
designers prophesy we shall see much more 
of next autumn, but it is not so decided in this 
tendency as to be extreme. The skirt portion 
has five small tucks around it which give it 
the appearance of a sectional skirt. The 
white linen is bound at the cuffs, armholes, 
and collar with colored linen, while white linen 
binds the colored linen sash which is embroid- 
ered in white. 


FOR A WEDDING AND A MAID 


A delightful bridesmaid’s frock is illustrated 
second from the upper left. White net and 
satin ribbon compose the frock, which is of 
the quaint picture style so well suited for 
wear at a wedding. ‘The little bodice, which 
is almost entirely fichu, shows a trimming of 
varicolored flowers made of the satin. The 
dress may be ordered in all-white, or white 
with colored ribbons. 

With the bridesmaid’s frock is shown a 
lovely bridesmaid’s hat of leghorn trimmed 
with satin ribbon quilling, one or two soft 
roses, and a blue velvet streamer. The hat 
suits the dress admirably, and is a quaint 
model for midsummer wear. 


OVER ALL COATS 


Sketched on this and the opposite page 
at the lower left are two washable blouses. 


A frock of the picture type, without 

which a wedding would be a wedding 

with the bridesmaid left out: frock, 
25; hat, $15 


eer ren = 


The one on this page at the lower right is of 
striped handkerchief linen. It is severely plain, 
and for this reason is excellent for country wear. 

The waist sketched on the opposite page is 
in a charming combination of white marqui- 
sette and delicately colored striped marqui- 
sette. In it such soft colors as blue, yellow, 
green, and tan are combined. It is attractively 
made, with a corded yoke and a smart new 
collar, and is trimmed down the front with 
pearl buttons. 

Two smart and useful coats are sketched 
at the upper right. The one second from 
the upper right is particularly interesting 
because it has only recently been imported 
and has a great many points in its favor. It 
is made of a material called “‘loden,’’ which is 
used a great deal in Switzerland. The mate- 
rial comes in an attractive Oxford gray, and 
in texture it somewhat resembles a light-weight 
zibeline. When the coat is picked up its 
lightness of weight is a general surprise, and 
when it is learned that the material actually 
sheds water, the many serviceable uses to 
which the coat may be put are at once appar- 
ent. It may be had in two weights, one at $15 
and the other at $25. 

The coat sketched at the extreme upper 
right is one of those excellent imported shan- 
tung models which are almost a necessity for 
motoring and similar uses in the summer. 
The pockets are of a sensible size and a rather 
interesting cut, and the collar, which may be 
worn up or down, is an unusually pretty one. 
The coat is excellently tailored and the mate- 
rial is a good quality of imported shantung. 


An over all coat smart enough in 

cut to console the observer for being 

unable to glimpse the gown beneath 
it; $15 and $25 
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The shantung coat, which has be- 

come a sort of summer uniform for 

motorists, shows pointed collar and 
pockets; $27.50 


Note:—This department is devoted, month by month, 
to selections of new things from the best shops. Vanity 
Fair will, on request, give the names and addresses of the 
shops where any articles shown here may be purchased; 
or, if more convenient for you, Vanity Fair will be glad 
to buy for vou, on receipt of check or money order, any 
articles described or illustrated in this department 








The sports waist without a ruffle or 
a tuck to be seen, but with plenty of 
stripes for its trimming; $3.49 








Nos. 3040/E-3041/E 
A skirt, and a sports 
sweater coat cut ki- 
mono fashion, and 
buttoned down the 
front under a blind 
fastening 


Nos. 3012/E-3013/E 

An Eton coat and sep- 

arate skirt for devel- 

opment in taffeta or 

faille silk, trimmed 

with embroidered 
arrows 





Nos. 3025/E-3026/E 
Suited for linen or pongee, 
trimmed with colored braid 
and brass buttons; the skirt 
ts cut circular with seams 

taken over the hips 


Nos. 3035/E-3036/E 
Voile and taffeta are effect- 
ively combined in this after- 
noon frock; the taffeta is 
used for the girdle and 

lower skirt section 


the spice of things, skirts should be credited 

this year with a spice of interest unusual 

even in the shifting affairs of fashion. In 
fact, it seems a season in which every sort, 
shape, and size of skirt has its day. 

To begin at the beginning, or at the end, one 
might say, scarcely two hems are alike, nor 
does one hem remain constant in a skirt. 
There are hems scalloped, hems higher in the 
back or at the sides than elsewhere, and 
hems drawn in like Turkish trousers. 


T variety still holds its ancient prestige as 


Patterning the Summer 


From Morning to Midnight 
of a Summer Day 


The patterns illustrated on this page, sizes 34 to 40 inches 
bust measure, 24 to 30 inches waist measure, and 35 to 4o 
inches hip measure, are priced at 50 cents each for waist 
or skirt, or $1 for the complete costume, except No. 3042/E 
which is a pattern for a wrap, and is priced at $1. An 
illustration, directions, and. material requirements, are 
given with each pattern. Order from the Vogue Pattern 
Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, cor. 30th Street, New York 
City. Vogue patterns may be bought at 149 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Ye Gift and Favour Shop, 162 
Post Street, San Francisco, Cal.; and Rolls House, 
Breams Bldg., London, E. C., England 






















Nos. 304 3/E-3044E 
The simplest of *4J- 
feta evening frocks |}’X' 
has the full lower edge |/V, 
of the skirt shirred 
into a slightly nar- 
rower band 


No. 3042/E 








and chiffon 


No. 3041/E 

A separate skirt cut with a hip- 

length yoke, a bias front seam, 
and a straight back panel 





No. 3039/E 
A separate blouse cut with an in- 
serted vest and side front sections 
which simulate the bolero 


An evening cape cut 
with the yoke and col- 
lar in one piece; the 
cape is edged by a 
ruffie of billowy lace 


-taffeta veiled by blue silk 
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Nos. 3031/E-3032/E 
An afternoon frock 
with one of the new 
skirts; the front and 


Nos. 3033/E-3034/E 
For an afternoon cos- 
tume, a blouse of one 
fabric and skirt of an- 
other is smart; here the yoke of the skirt are 
blouse has a raglan cleverly cut in one 
sleeve piece 









Nos. 3008/E-3009/E 
A fascinating dance frock 
is made of sapphire blue 


Nos. 3021/E-3022/E 
An afternoon frock cut with 
a separate waist and skirt 
shows the new wide braid, 
or cluster tuck, trimming; 


net flounces, and hemmed 
the skirt is full 


with blue taffeta 


Besides agreeing in shortness, skirts stand 
as one skirt on the principle of fulness, but as 
to how they shall accomplish this fulness, they 
are of many minds. Some of them are plaited 
—box plaited, side plaited, or accordion 
plaited—some of them rely upon flounces to 
full them, others are gathered, and many are 
cut circular. 

In Nos. 3008/E-3009/E, shown on this page, 
the skirt attains fulness by flounces, in Nos. 
3031/E-3032/E, there are gathers aplenty at the 
hips, and in No. 3041/E, the cut is circular. 
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The Lure of the Complexion 
By Nancy O’Dell 





Among the many legends of beautiful women is that 
of the princess who, on looking into the glass one 
morning in the spring, found the first faint line of 
age traced by the finger of Fate on the apple-blossom 
pink of her face, and calmly took her quietus 
rather than face the coming days of the sere and 
yellow leaf. Fortunately for us, we have reached a 
happier and more enlightened state, but in a lesser 
or greater degree we have paraphrased the words of 
the Persian tentmaker, 


“The bird of Time has but little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing,” 


to suit our own views regarding the fleeting nature of 
youth and beauty, and though we are no longer faded 
at thirty or climb contentedly on to the shelf at thirty- 


not natural? Have I not used them so long—for 
parhags longer than anybody? When I came to Lon- 
don from Paris—what a long time it now seems—people 
said: ‘Do you not fear, in so great a place, and where 
they speak English only?’ I laughed and said: ‘But no. 
My Valaze must succeed, because it is Valaze; and it 
makes the skin beautiful, so beautiful. . The 
best thing must, as you say, beat the second best—is i it 
not so? I shall succeed—mais oui!’ I did succeed. J 
took the best house I could get in the best part of 
London, Mayfair. I assumed ‘that success should 
come to me. I had no doubt. I stinted nothing. 
And when all was done... Oh! it was wonderful. 
In a few days Valaze was the talk of London. To my 
Maison de Beauté Valaze the ladies came in troops; 
the lovely ladies of fashionable, exclusive London. 
“As to my work and success in Paris, I need not 
dwell on that to you, who have lived there 
for many years; who know from personal 











knowledge the great number of the promi- 
nent women of Tout Paris daily wending 
their way up the rickety old stairs (no 
elevator, there, if you please), in the old 
house at 255 Rue Saint Honoré, to my 
private study, when the news goes{abroad 
that I am in Paris. You who have 
read again and again the truly Parisian 
gossip about my beauty work, even in such 
serious journals as Figaro, Gaulois, Echo 
de Paris, to say nothing of the publications 
of a more feminine character, know very well 
that they have done all they could to . 
How shall I say it?. . . me gater. Oh, yes, to 
spoil me.” 


When Madame Rubinstein talks so, you 
get the secret of her strength. Her quiet 
confidence is compelling. She has abundant 
confidence in herself, and her star; and she is 
so unmistakably a gentlewoman. We talked 
for a while of books, science, and of human 
nature, and J found myself marveling at the 
scope and admirable balance of her knowl- 
edge. Some few things I remember. 


“The Beauty Cult, you must remember, 
is not a trade or a trick to make money. 
It is a mission to uplift and make glad. 
Only a foolish woman can afford to. . . 
(hesitatingly) to fling away her best oppor- 
tunities of her woman’s beauty. Every woman 
is beautiful once; but the Beauty Science 
teaches her how to maintain the charm of her 
face. The Cult of Beauty, with its delicate 
daily observance, its care for dainty details, 
does a woman good. It leads her to delicacies 
of mind, and so the pure complexion soon 
goes much deeper than the skin.” 


“Quite so,” I said; ‘although I had not 
thought of that before.” 


It was abundantly plain that Madame 
Rubinstein is, above all things, an enthusiast 
for her cult. She lives for it, devotes all 
aD, her time to it; keeps herself au fait with the 
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MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


five, we have a great deal yet to learn on the inexhausti- 
ble subject of how to keep our looks. 


The feminine Solon at whose feet we are all sitting 
this season is the great beauty specialist, Madame 
Helena Rubinstein. 


I had heard so much of Madame, and for years— 
honi soit qui mal y pense—I had used her beautifying 
specialties regularly, but I had never actually met the 
great beauty expert. The chance came after her recent 
arrival in New York from embattled Europe. Have 
you ever seen her? I had _half-expected somebody 
overpowering and keen, a woman hardened by long 
authority in a big concern. And instead of that I saw 
a gentle brunette: a wealth of dusky hair, you know, 
and a complexion of that pure, soft sort that sug- 
gests nothing more earthly than your own as you 
would wish it to be. Madame ‘Rubinstein is, after 
all, her beauty product’s —“Valaze”— best advertise- 
ment. I told her so. 


“Why not?” she smiled, with a little shrug. “Is it 


whole Beauty movement throughout the 
world, and her several correspondents in the 
larger European cities keep her constantly 
informed of every new discovery and idea 
which can in any way affect the thing that lies so 
close to her heart. 


This accounts for the fact that the various beauty 
treatments which are practised at Mme. Rubinstein’s 
establishments are so different from anything else known 
of that character, and so unique in results. 


Madame Rubinstein concluded: “I do so much 
wish it to be understood that I am_ accessible 
to everybody. Whatever success I have achieved 
is in no small part due to the fact that I have always 
believed in the personal element. I love to be 
in touch with my clients. If you cannot come, 
write. You cannot give me too much trouble. If 
I had been afraid of taking pains, I should not be 
here now.” 


And that she is here with us now, and the invariable 
topic of conversation wherever women congregate, is 
proof that Madame Rubinstein has been taken at her 
word, to the — delight and comfort of American 
womanh 





Stepping-Stones to Beauty 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 
An English lady of the highest social standing, whose name, 


well known to every woman here and on the other side, dis- 
cretion forbids to mention, said: “Valaze is as necessary to 
me as the fresh air.” 


Why? 

Buta it has been proved that Valaze produces a smooth, 
soft, clear, flawless skin. 

Because Valaze moderates and prevents lines, crowsfeet 
and similar defects. 

Because it is the only preparation of its kind which does 
not encourage the growth of superfluous hair. 

Because it removes freckles, dispels tan and sallowness, 
the tanning and staining effect of sunburn. 

Because it works constantly for the freshness of the com- 
plexion and its pure flesh-tints. 

The price is $2.25 and $6.00 a pot. 

Sample pots sufficient for six weeks’ use, $1.25. 


VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION 

This is an anti-wrinkle lotion and a perfect preparation 
of its special kind. It may be used pure or added to water. 
It is rox pe ge cleansing and soothi It does not contain 
a particle of glycerine, a substance that is gee — 
sirable on account of its drying properties 
should be used concurrently with the "Valaze Bautifying 
Skinfood. Price per bottle, $1.25 and $2.25. 

For skins that are dry or that chap easily Valaze Skin- 
toning Lotion Special is recommended. Price per bottle, $2.00. 


NOVENA SUNPROOF CREME 

This preparation is unique in this, that it prevents freckles 
and tanning by ri or counteracting the blue and violet 
sunrays to which these blemishes are entirely due. B - 
bing a little Novena Sunproof Créme into the skin 
leaving the —. one is enabled to go out riding, aiatinn 
sea-bathing, gardening, yachting, golfing, in short to devote 
oneself to any outdoor sport or i 9 and to return home 
with the complexion none the worse for the exposure to the 
sun. 

Begin using Novena Sunproof Créme in the Spring. 

Its use is quite invisible on the face. It is guaranteed to 
be non-injurious, and one need have no hesitation to use it 
on the faces of children. It is, in addition, most serviceable 
as a foundation for powder. 


The price per pot is $1.00 and $3.00. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD & OPEN-PORE PASTE 

This is a scientific preparation, the invention of an emi- 
nent professor in one of Europe’s most famous universities. 
It reduces enlarged pores, suppresses blackheads, and over- 
comes greasiness,.coarseness and mottled appearance of the 


skin. $1.00 and $2.00 a box. 


VALAZE ROMAN JELLY 
This is a new astringent balm which consolidates and makes 
firm loose and flaccid tissues. The tightening and smooth- 
ing out of the skin about the temples and about the eyes 


it accomplishes is most remarkable. 


$1.50 and $3.00 a bottle. 
VALAZE HAND-CREAM 


When from devotion to outdoor sports, where gloves are 
often an encumbrance, or from other causes, the hands have 
become rough, this cream will restore their softness and silki- 
ness after two or three applications. It will also safeguard 
them against chaps and roughness, and it whitens them. 

Price per pot $1.00 and $2.00 


NOVENA EYELASH CREAM 

Stays falling eyelashes and eyebrows, and promotes their 
growth—at the same time darkening them. With this prep- 
aration will be supplied on request special directions for the 
massage of the eyes and temples, which will counteract 
wrinkles at the eyes and crowsfeet, and restore brilliancy to 
dull, lusterless eyes. 

Note: Blondes should not use Novena Eyelash Cream, un- 
less they wish their eyebrows and eyelashes to grow darker. 

Price, $1.50 per jar. 


“BEAUTY IN THE MAKING” 

In a booklet under the above title, from the original 
French “Comment se fait la Beauté,” Madame Rubinstein 
has dealt with every defect of the complexion. One may fol- 
low its instructions in the privacy of one’s home. It is sent 
gratis on application enclosing a two-cent stamp to cover 
postage, provided this magazine is mentioned. 

All orders, inquiries, applications for appointments, or for 
the booklet will receive promptest attention when addressed 


personally to: 


Madame Helena Rubinstein 


15 East Forty-ninth St., N. Y. City 
PARIS: 255 Rue St. Honoré. LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton St. 
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From Top to Toe of the Parisienne 


(Continued from page 68) 


With the short skirt the ordinary boot top is plainly 
visible, and to avoid this rather ugly line, a new and 
very high-topped boot has been devised. It is of Rus- 
sian leather and laces down the side over the ankle; 
it wrinkles easily about the instep. Jenny’s manikins 
wear this boot, which appears also in one or two other 
houses. Paquin’s manikins, however, were shod with 
strapped sandals of bronze leather, and somewhere else 





Photograph from Pierre 
A stiff white collar turns back 
in time to effect a compromise 
between comfort and chic 
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Gold meshed lace bor- 
dered with tiny pearls 
and weighted by one big 
pearl is this medicval 
boudoir cap 


A pink-ribboned bou- 
doir cap which assumes 
almost the proportions 
of wedding veils, is 
mostly cream lace 


boots of blue kid tipped and heeled with black var- 
nished leather were quite prominently featured. 
Summer frocks of organdy are quite without trim- 
ming save for ruffles, fluted or scalloped, and bound 
with organdy. This manner of trimming is exceedingly 
pretty in all-white, and colored bindings are often very 
effective also. A frock of maize colored organdy is 
prettily bound with dull blue organdy; a frock of 
peach pink organdy bound with the same blue is dainty 


also. The peach pink frock was also girdled with soft _ 


blue taffeta ribbon, and was worn with a quaint hat of 
blue straw with trailing ribbons. 


SUN SCREENS OF GOSSAMER 


UMMER parasols of white organdy are airy as 

gossamer and can best be described as “‘ just sweet.” 
Some of these parasols are of plain muslin bound with 
white or with some delicately colored material, and some 
are tinted. One of the prettiest is made of snowy ruf- 
fles of crisp organdy, with pink roses tucked in care- 
lessly here and there. The effect is charming. 
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Photograph from Trans-Atlantic Co. 

Since coiffurcs insist upon being seen, hats must 

needs “colonize” new territory, and this one is al- 
most all above the chignon of the hair 


Among the many new ornaments of duil and pol- 
ished jet which have appeared since the war, there is a 
flexible bow-knot of jet. It is made of small faceted beads 
strung on slender wires and attached firmly to a strong 
pin. This bow-knot, which may be pinned to the 
corsage and bent in any desired way, has proved to be 
a most satisfactory and inexpensive ornament. Jet 
buckles and buttons, chains, brooches, and earrings 
have appeared by the score in old and new designs. 
Bags of dull moire are beaded with jet, and black cra- 
vats are finished with black bead tassels. 

Pretty jet hairpins and ornaments for the cciffure 
are being displayed in the shop windows on the rue de 
la Paix and the rue de Castiglione. 




















hair. 


Popular Button Earrings. May be 

had in Lapis Lazuli, Jade, California 

Moonstones, Rosc Amethysts or Topaz 
Quartz, 'sinch. $10 a pair. 





with new improved 
machine the 
regulated according to 
quality and grade of 


Price according to 
thickness and_ length. 
Very carefully and 
quickly done. 

Sudden change of 


28 East 33d Street, New York 


“Permanent Hair Wave” 


Large, Loose and Natural 


fashions 
heat is 


style, 
fashion. 





shade. 


HENRI GRAUX 


Coiffeur Francais 


will oblige 
ladies to wear the 


Transformation le Réve 


because it can be dressed any 
and adapted to any 


Only first quality French 
cut hair is used. Price same 
as in Paris, and according to 


Telephone 2768 Murray Hill 


| 








Tricot Belt 
Corset 
For Men 























120 — Parisian ef- 
fect, indestructible 
pearl, any color, 
enamel mounting. 
Price, $20.00 





Remounting and Remodelling 
Jewelry a Specialty 


Catalogue on Request 


324 F Fifth Ave., New York 






































pecesting EL KZAR, Dr. Dvs the | Abdominal Reducer. Lends 
noted French savant, proclaims it a - 

ARGA worthy companion to the Sachets de Toilette to evening clothes that 
and other produits esthetiques of which much envied glove-fitting 
fhe color EL KZAR that evenifladd on ||| appearance 
is the color that even if laid on . 

JEWELRY 4 B ey . one will —_ —_ a B f h hi d t 
AND “made up,” and yet the merest touch on the tip of the enefits the thin and stou 
smallest is sufficient. And EL KZAR st the | : 

SPECIALTIES s 0 nm 5 Me © SBowedee ||| alike. 


at $3.75, postpaid, 


V. DARS 
O——— 





A Rouge 


of a most delicate “‘blush” color (just terra- | 
cotta enough to be natural), and perfumed 
with the odor of rare Oriental oils. In 


face—one may leave the boudoir secure in this knowledge. 

EL k comes to you just as it is received from | 
Paris—in attractive little, odd-shaped emerald-glass pots, | 
i Enough for months. 

And every Jar of EL KZAR sent to Vanity Fair read- 
ers, will be accompanied by a sample of Dr.Dys’ CREME 
DE BEAUTE, his finest face powder. State shade desired 

Personal Facial Treatments, $2 


American Branch 
ee, D. 
9 14 W., 47th St., N. Y. 





Price, $5.00 


A Superior Supporter and 


Send hip measure, taken tight, 

with money order, check, 

or draft on New York. 
On Sale at Sporting Goods Departments of 
STERN BROS., West 42nd Street, N. Y.- 
LOESER’S, Fulton Street, Brooklyn 

Surgical Department of 

F. E. SMITH, 632 Madison Ave., N. Y- 


HEATH CORSET CO., Inc. 
373 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Model 947 


A recent conception reflect- 
ing the dainty curve at 
waist, slightly higher bust 
and pretty, flat back. 
In broche at $8. 
Same model in 
white coutil 


at $5. 








Your DREAM 
Come TRUE 


Have you never fancied how 
your form would appear, glo- 


tified and idealized by some 


great artist ? 


(This is essentially) what hap- 
er pens when you put on a 
SW) \i7 } creation by the artist-designers 
of the ultra-fashionable 


on lon 


CORSETS 


Back Lace or Front Lace 





Their interpretation of jour 
individuality is intense and 
vivid. ‘Their dominance in 
matters of style is unquestioned. 


Especially you should study 
the new BON TON models 


for wear now. ‘They are im- 
bued with the style concepts 


of the hour. Our beautiful 
new catalog mailed free to any 


address upon request. 


Ask YOUR Dealer 


From *3 up to $05 


REMEMBER—It pays YOU to buy corsets that are trade marked and nationally advertised because 
they are sold at uniform prices and YOUR satisfaction is guaranteed. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
Also makers of the famous ROYAL WORCESTER corsets at $1 to $3. 
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put her in one of his coming books. ‘No, no,’ drawled 
Mrs. Pat, ‘Hichens only writes of sinners with pictur- 
esque vices, not mediocre saints with domestic virtues.’ 
Fancy Mrs. Pat a saint with domestic virtues; the 
woman’s heaven is the rue de la Paix! She had on a 
skirt of blue tulle ruffled from waist to hem; each 
ruffle was finished with little garlands of pale pink 
roses, and what do you think, she wore at least three 
white tulle underskirts. 

“The waist of her frock appeared to be a width of 
pale blue liberty satin sewed to the band of the skirt, 
dragged up under the right arm and over the left 
shoulder, and fastened there under a diamond clasp. 
A narrow band of diamonds worn over her right shoulder 
and fastened to the silk completed the low corsage. 
No trimming of any kind save the jeweled bands and 
clasp at the shoulders appeared, and 
there was only a girdle of tiny pink 
rosebuds to finish the waist-line. The 
costume was daring, perhaps, but, ah 
me, Mrs. Pat’s shoulders and neck are 

‘so slender and youthful, she may 
venture greatly. 

“She always wears her hair parted 
on the left side and drawn back under 
a diamond bandeau with ostentatious 
simplicity, for well she knows that as 
the evening wears on her soft hair will 
go curling about the bandeau of dia- 
monds in a most bewitching way. The 
bandeau is worn straight across her 
brow and around her head. Indeed, 
she looked charming enough to discuss 
suffrage with a man. 


SEEN IN THE DRESSING ROOM 


“T WATCHED all evening to catch 

sight of Mrs. Pat going home. I 
am sure the long white broadcloth cape 
with the white baby lamb collar and the 
baby lamb in a deep band around the 
edge I saw in the dressing room was 
hers. Never again, I hope, shall I go 
anywhere frocked for an informal spring 
dinner, to find eighteen persons dressed 
within an inch of their lives. 

“ After all, I fear I shall not be able 
to adopt the innovation of a monastery 
table in my oak dining-room. It would 
look well, but Jack might become vio- 


The Talk of the Town 


(Continued from page 69) 


lent and refuse to appear as host. I could easily fly 
into a rage with him, but he is so big and good looking 
I can’t stay in a rage with him long enough to give a 
dinner. 

““A great responsibility in seating guests at a narrow 
monastery table lies in the selection of the guests; they 
must be chosen, not for congeniality, but for looks. 
You see, dear, we are all so in evidence. Just imagine 
Miss Wright seated right next to Mrs. Pat, without 
even a man between them! I should die of mirth at 
the contrast of clothes and temperament. No, dear, 
monastery tables will never become popular in the 
older set; there is no use flying into the face of Provi- 
dence, and the eyes of nine men, unless one is a natural 
born beauty—and young. ‘ How did Violet look ?’ 


“Oh, she was stunning last night in her new black 
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tulle frock. She vows this a colorless season because she 
looks well in black; it somewhat dwarfs her Diana-like 
proportions, you know. There was a bit of flame 
colored tulle let in under the black tulle on the left side 
of her corsage, however, and it was rather disconcert. 
ing, for whence it came and whither it went was known 
only to the couturiére who made it. 

“ The black onyx bandeau that bound her coiffure had 
two small mercury wings in flame color just over the 
parting of her hair. In frank defiance of the colorless 
season, there were brilliant touches of color somewhere 
in every evening gown. Next to Violet sat that dear 
little Mrs. Drummond—or was it Drake—don’t you 
remember her? No, dear, she was too badly dressed 
to talk; she had to do something, so she ate all the 
delicious things quite naturally. There are always one 

or two such women at a dinner—to 
leaven the rest ot us, I suppose. 


A Table From The 
White Sales 


(Continued from page 70) 


the upper left of page’ 71. These 
latter are very indicative of the season 
in line and make. Fine nainsook and 
filet lace form the underbodice, and the 
skirt is of a soft white chiffon taffeta, 
This is the taffeta which gives such 
excellent service, and is so soft and 
pleasant to wear. 

One is always sure to find excellent 
corset values at white sales. One of 
the best of this season js illustrated on 
page 71. It has a medium high bust, 
and is of heavy striped brocade, fin- 
ished in the new fashion with a plain 
binding of satin. This corset sells 
well right through the season at $5 at 
the shop which is now offering it at a 
special price during May. 

charming negligée, which is ad- 
mirable for spring wear, is shown in 
the middle at the top of page 71. It 
is made of light colored crépe de Chine 
with little ruchings of taffeta. The 
boudoir cap is quite unusual in design, 
is made of delicate lace, and is trimmed 
with French ribbon roses. 

















Drawn from Life. 


The New Midsummer 


position Collar 


Third Adaptation For Summer Wear 


Beware of Imitators 






The Exposition Collar 


THE HAND EMBROIDERY G- 


‘SOLD BY ALL THE 
LEADING SHOPS 


Neckwear |! ; 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


Designed by 


New York 





Collar not wired— 
can be worn flat 





ITH the confidence based on long acquaint- 
ance with the style-sense of the ““ShoeCraft” Shop 
its patrons are in the custom of purchasing their complete shoe 
“wardrobes” before leaving the city for the summer. Hot weather shop- 
ping is thereby made unnecessary. And one’s footwear evinces something more 
than “popular style” in the smart lines which mark the “ShoeCraft” 
» shoes as the individualized product of a true specialty shop. 


Visit the “ShoeCraft’” Shop or send for Booklet “‘D” 


& SHOECRAFT SHOP 


27 West 38th Street 
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_ THE BETTER LIFE 
r the 
he How Conscious Energy Makes It Possible for All of Us 
You Become Superior to Your Present Self. The Swoboda System can make a eg heed 
na better human being of you, physically, mentally and in every way. It creates a wag 
; one greater activity of the forces of life which in you are partially dormant, thus com- 
ie. pelling them to become more alive and positive, enabling you to grow and evolu- 
tionize to a higher state of perfection. The Swoboda System can do more for 
2 you than you can imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your 


body as to make the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling and 
pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, | guarantee it. 


we | WHY BECOME PREMATURELY OLD IN WHOLE OR IN PART? 


ason 


and Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you 


i living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best?—thoroughly 
such well, virile, energetic. Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every 
= opportunity? It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points the 
lent way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no 
is special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical 
—_ conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 

lain The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I am giving it suc- 
sells cessfully to pupils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, 
5 at senators, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business and professional men, 
sin farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of women—more than two hundred 
ad- thousand people have profited through this system. 

| in Your Earning Power, your success depends entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, mem- 
a ory and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot be put 
The into active use. The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify 
ign, your will power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. I promise it. 






Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


"| AGE IN YEARS AND AGE IN BODY ARE NOT IDENTICAL 


You are only as young as you are physiologically efficient 





al What Others Have to Say: lia MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It ex zplains 
‘a ps year ago Sonne an old man at forty; to- % 24 = THE SWOBCDA SYS TEM OF CONSCIOUS E 
if ree ale tee dhe elie olf es siailinn (ad fy TION and the human body as it has never been explained 
eee Sr serenity, ee Se gee tone weg before. It explains MY NEW THEORY OF THE BODY 
fragt one slats word in your adoprtising. ” =e AND MIND. It will startle, educate and enlighten you. 
lon my physique; today I am almost proud, a My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. 
wig fourteen years ago at the age of 68 Iwas an It tells in a highly interesting and simple manner just 
man; today at the age of 82 1am the marvel 
y of my friends; I am younger than most men at what you have always wanted to know about yourself. 
Hy 40, Your system gave me a new lease on life.’ i 
4 nin ond can graced ec toes hate ec tely You will cherish this book for having given you the first 
ten points below the previous reading. This was real understanding of your body and mind. It shows how 
. AG tee Seles las ay Teal wane gold be you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how 
re Decors told me ‘Tad nardentna of ihecrtrtes and you may make use of natural laws for your own advantage. 
Tounclows ‘cootunvon redeed "my 100d pressure and My book will give you a better understanding of yourself 
made a new man of m id 
“The beauty of your whole advertisement is that every than you could obtain from a college course. The in- 
iin the world: ‘Teqnve me new enerey, surength and ite; formation which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere 
voeate of your system since the frst day T used (t. 1 have at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you 
iaye' broken my health hed Tt no een for your Syren.” through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my 
> : Worth mere than 6 thousand Gehars to me in in- discoveries and what they are doing for men and women. 
pa have ‘been. enabled by your system to do work of Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through 
wei as very ‘skeptical, Dow’ am pinased with results; a oe eee — sono ly: - the —— 7 
a “The very first lessons began to work magic. In m whic ave discovered and whic. isclose in my i 
ul patie, Pa ag my eroaking and. complaining It tells what Conscious Evolution means and what it may 
| body and paces cedeaeieaata: veunemegubedn em do for you. It also explains the DANGERS OF EX- 
2 expansion inches, re duced my waist 6 inches.” or goed or mee i too ERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 
1 without flattery believe that its propagation has been of 17°40» 114s OF My book explains the cause of HIGH BLOOD PRES- 
i ee eee oe ee that nothing ts mpos- profit through SURE and HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES, as well 
TE tare Reet your gretam wishty teemmentet ser “*¢ Swoboda as OLD AGE conditions and how to overcome them. 
3 tried it but I did ase realize the effectiveness of it until I personal mail 
5; Vie sate devloped ae Tam now taking it;” ,miructions. I offer my System on a basis main makes it impossible 
: the best of physical health wonderful. thought t was in for you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, 
thor gg FT eh S specific, positive and fraud-proof. 
not hesitate to refer to me.’ 
mu shon more about the human body than any man Write for my FREE BOOK and full ap 250 wet today 
] _ pana explanation ot my bein, trouble before it slips your mind. Make up your mind to at least 
Was a revelation to me. I have had the best physicians of learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
tides I have ever kestd tekuows Thaveresd reer tiers CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION f. and women 
f tomany people, also to my physicians,who marvel at them.” 7 oe —_—— 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1282 Aeolian Hall, New York City, N. Y. 


The Swoboda Soin is guaranteed to be as nnndal 




















The old adage abeut open purse strings 


might well apply to this black moire bag for, 
contrary to most articles of its ilk, it opens 
four square; with mirror and purse, $3.95 


Faintly rosy and just the shape for the 


“Made in Leather” 


Four Ways of Keeping Money 
and Five Ways of 
Spending It 


Beginning at the top: 1 3-8-inch black or tan cross © 


grain leather belt with a white edge and a white 
leather, gilt-edged buckle, $5; 1 1-8-inch tan, black, 
gray, brown, or white suéde belt with a pearl buckle col- 
ored to match, $1.75; 14-inch black or white calfskin 
belt with gold-plated slides and gold-rimmed leather 
buckle, $5.25; 234-inch black and white calfskin 
belt with smoked and white pearl buttons, $5.75; 2%4- 
inch black long grain morocco belt. with tan, red, or 
black straps tipped with pearl, $5 





VANITY FAIR 


An elephant takes up his stand on top of 
an ooze leather bag, and whether the bag is 
Belgian blue, sand, khaki, wisteria, or putty 
colored, he is at the same old stand; $5 


In almost any color for any costume may 
this envelope purse of pin seal be had: a seal 


wee watch-dog is the clasp on a shiny leath- 
er purse; mirror and purse inside; $7.50 


is set upon it by an enamel clasp; $9.75 

















TELF. PHONE 
882 PLAZA 





20WEST 577'ST. 
NEW YORK. 


e Sie little shop—in the 

most exclusive shopping 
district in New York — 
with popular prices. 





No. 1223 — Handkerchief linen blouse 
in plain or striped effect. ong set-in 
sleeves, finished with cuff of self mate- 
rial. Buttons up the front, and can 


be worn high or 7 i 4 $5.75 


Dainty blouses in handkerchief 
linen. 

Attractive morning frocks. 
Afternoon dresses. 

Evening gowns and dancing 
frocks for the well-dressed 
woman. 

Smart tailored suits at excep- 
tionally moderate prices. 





No. 1216 — A Clever Norfolk 
Waist for golf or tennis. Made 
in linen. All shades. Can be worn 


tae Sole. Shecni $0079 


Send for our new illustrated Spring Cata- 
logue. Will gladly send any goods on 
approval when proper references are given. 





ee 
‘Front Lace Corset 


“The Highest Art in Corseting” 


DVANCED, original 1915 models are now 

A on exhibition in our new, large, sunny 

quarters in the heart of New York’s 
fashionable shopping district. 


Altho our removal has many ideal advantages 
to our customers, the prices of the famous 
Peetz corsets remain the same—always moder- 
ate and within the reach of every woman. 
Every one of Peetz corsets, whether made-to- 
order or ready-made, assures comfort and 
graceful lines, lending support to the figure 
without stiffness, and featuring the American 
idea built on Parisian lines. 


Our made-to-measure are priced from $12.50 to $35.00. 
Our ready-made corsets in stock are priced from $5.50 to 
$12.00. 


There is always a corset to fit your particular figure. 


PEETZ 
FRONT-LACE CORSET 


45 W. 37th St., Phone, Greeley 4786, New York 
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Hampton Furniture 
that makes for Cheeriness 


HAT bright, engaging joyous- 

ness which distinguishes the 
Country House Living Room, whose 
lofty windows open on a cheerful 
vista of sun-lit sea and shore, is often 
times largely the result of judicious 
furnishing. 


Of a certainty will this be the case, 
if choice is made from among the 
Hampton Shops Reproductions of old 
Sheraton and Heppelwhite Master- 
pieces—the ample Settee, for instance 
with its gracefully curving back and 
side of canework interlacements, the 
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A heavy muslin brassiére, 
durably and practically 
made, means service, and 
a bit of strong embroidery 
at the top means service 
with pretliness; 75 cents 





Pretentious little bows 
end the ribbons that hold 
this dainty nightgown of 
hand embroidered nain- 
sook to its unmistakable 
Empire convictions; $6.75 


dainty white lingerie that means coolness and pret- 

tiness, as well. As for nightgowns, they are wont to 
follow, as far as they may, the fads of the more pre- 
tentious garments of the wardrobe,and though the 
moyen 4ge line is beyond a doubt their most natural 
one, let frocks but revert to the Empire style and hosts 
of nightgowns make haste to follow their lead. The 
Empire nightgown sketched on this page is sufficient 
justification of this policy, for the Empire line is most 


@ a woman’s mind, summer is almost a synonym for 





Brassiéres Have a Sense of the “Fitness” of Things 
and Nightgowns Make ot “Unfitness” a Virtue 


Note:—Vanity Fair will give 
you the names and addresses of 
the shops wherein these articles 
may be purchased, or the Shop- 
ping Service will buy them for 
you without extra charge 





Following the line of least resistance for 
garments of its lineage, this hand embroidered 
gown of nainsook is frankly moyen age; $3.75 








VANITY FAIR 





Fashioned of tricot and 
a mere bit of boning is 
this brassiére, «which is 
low enough at the top to 
be worn with sheer gowns 
and blouses; 50 cents 


Of an adaptable tempera- 
ment is this brassiére of 
embroidery: “If I am 
| too big,” it says, “tie me 
tighter,” “if I am too lit- 
tle, tie me looser”; $1 


charmingly indicated in eyelet embroidery. The moyen 
age line, which is for all time the simplest and most 
practical for a nightgown, is shown. in the model with 
turn-back cuffs, a trimming of French embroidery, and 
an edging of tiny scallops. 

The brassiéres shown on this page are all for real 
service as well as for daintiness. The one at the upper 
right is unusual in design as well as material; the ma- 
terial is a pliable tricot, and there are tiny bonings 
under the arms and at the back, where the model laces, 
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STAIRWAY IN MISS SWIFT'S NEW BUILDING 
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MISS SWIFT 


11 EAST SSTH STREET 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO UNIQUE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR BED=- 
ROOM, BOUDOIR, LIVING ROOM 
AND ALL OTHER INTERIORS 
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whe a to everyone 
© appreciates and 
admires the artistic 
worth and merit in 
fine masterpieces of 
Oriental weaving. 


They ,permit you to 
enjoy in your me 
all the he ie in the 
designs and co lorings 
of these rare fabri 
and without departing 
from your own ideas 
of true economy. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


are domestic rugs and 
their beauty comes to 
you from one of your 
own American cities 
rather than through 
the custom house. 


This is the only real 
ifference Seige = J 
of course the price 


There is al Rug for 
Every Room in Every Home 














Made in Worcester, Mass. by 


M.J.WHITTALL 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
Write for our illustrated book 


* ORIENTAL JURY ™ WHITTALL RUGS * 


ADDRESS 


142 Brussels St. Worcester, Mass. 











Striped chintz gaily facing a 
broad-brimmed hat of blue liber- 
ty straw makes an effective frame 
for the face, and flowers made of 
the same vividly hued material 
prettily ornament the crown 


ON THE DEFENSIVE 
AGAINST THE SUN 


Once More Does Femininity Polish 
Its Ancient Armor of Broad- 
Brimmed Hats and 
Parasols 


Around a hat of pink Bativa 
straw faced with black hemp is 
lied a black velvet ribbon with 
floating ends at the back and front- 
ing the hat is a rose of crocheted 


wool; from Bonwit, Teller & Co. 





As jaunty a little hat as ever 
kept off summer sun is made of 
blue and white striped chintz 
faced with dark blue straw and 
trimmed with a band of white 
ribbon around the crown and a 
smart little cockade of white rib- 
bon at the side. This and the 
hat at the upper left from the 
Sports Shop 





Over the top of a Japanese parasol of tan silk 
variously colored chrysanthemums are scattered 
and about its edge is a border of beige silk. With 
ivory tips, black lacquered handle, and silk cord; 
$5.50. The ensemble comes in other colors 








With almost any costume one may carry a parasol 

of black satin rimmed with white and doubly 

bordered with white and tipped with white just be- 

low the point. To the black wood handle is knot- 
ted a black and white silk cord; $5 


VANITY FAIR 








Rebuilder of Gowns | 
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Firming the Facial 
Tissues by Treatments 
at the Salon 


The VENETIAN Muscle Strapping 
Treatments, given at the Salon, give 
strength and life to the tissues under- 
lying the skin. The result is the firming 
of the contour and elimination of dee; 
lines, wrinkles, and sagging flesh. 
healthy color follows as a matter of 
course. 


GOW/N REMODELED BY ME MEANS A CREATION THAT IS 
UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY DETAIL, WITH ALL THE CHIC : Mite moans of pees ee wen 
AND LINE OF THE LATEST PARISIAN IDEAS. insure prompt and aon attention 


throughout the da No delay. _No 
disappointment. en in the Fifth 
Avenue Shopping District, drop in for 
treatment or for personal consultation 
with Miss Arden. Trial treatments, $2. 


Mail Orders Filled 





The Homer Establishment where an old gown is really made into a new creation. 


REBUILD GOWNS SUCCESSFULLY FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
CUSTOMERS—LET ME GIVE YOU MY IDEAS AND ESTI- 
MATE BEFORE YOU DISCARD ANY GOWN OR _ SUIT. 


RTISTIC DRESSES, MADE TO ORDER ONLY, FOR ALL OCCA- 
SIONS. YOUR MATERIALS ACCEPTED WHEN DESIRED. 





Perfect Reasonable 


Workmanship Prices 


44 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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asi is thes Part Bicure and 


Three Parts Care. 


With wise care of the skin, its delicate pores, and of the 
muscles and tissues which sustain all, youth will survive. 
Thoughtless resort to powder and rouge is disastrous. 
There is no more intensely practical way of treating the 
skin and tissues, than with the VENETIAN MUSCLE 
STRAPPING TREATMENT and the VENETIAN 
PREPARATIONS. 


Few women consider it necessary to use an astrin- 
gent. fgg A oh pened Soe ore skins are so sallow, 
soft and dead kin i few lications of 
ARDENA ~ ak ION Cc wilt remedy this condition. 
Bottle, 75c., $1.50, $3. 

As important is the ORANGE SKIN FOOD, a 
tissue ee of great strength 4 nourishing thin 
faces. In Jars, 75c., $1.50, $2. Or for hyper- 
re mig kg skins, the VELVA CREAM, 50c., $1., $2., 

tl 


For eclaceeil pores, there is nothing so good a 
PORE CREAM. It refines the coarse exis aboat 
the nose and mouth. Jar, $1. 

For fattening a thin neck and filling one See sg 
under the eyes, use ADONA CREAM. Jar,$ +$ 

Before eyes f an application of soe te erat 
AMORE TA EAM (greaseless) will soften lines 
and wrinkles; BS eanlh refreshing Spring flower 
odor. $3., Jar. 

VANTIE CREAM affords relief for red noses, 50c. 


Venetian Skin Treatment Box, $3 


ety generous sizes of VENETIAN ret 

INIC, which firms the skin; VENETIA 
CLEANSING CREAM, for sensitive skins; VEN 
TIA Ae for coarse eS ENETIAN 
VELVA A CREAM ° the aia soft. Also 
samples of VENETIAN TELE LOT TION, to protect 
the skin; VENETIAN MUSCLEOIL, for wrinkles and 
hollows; oA ROSE COLOR, a liquid rouge, 
and VENETIAN FLOWER DER. All in 
japanned metal case, for boudoir or i trips. $3., 
complet e. 


Booklet Mailed on Request 


Elizabeth Arden 


Salon D’Oro, 509 Fifth Avenue (Suite 44), NEW YORK 
Washington: Branch, 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
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BY APPOINTM! 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING AND QUEEM 


CRICHTON BROS. 
of London 
GOLDSMITHS and 
SILVERSMITHS 











In New York: 636, Fifth Avenue 
in Chicago: 622, S. Michigan Avenue 
in London: 22, Old Bond Street 





eproduc- 
tions of 


Old Eng- 


lish Silver Tea and 


Coffee Services 
wrought by hand—Lon- 
don-Made—exact rep- . 
licas of famous Queen Anne 
and Georgian models — the 
originals in the possession of 
the London House. Complete 
Services of Table Silver in 
exclusive patterns as wedding 
and anniversary gifts are 
always ready for immediate 


We direct special attention to the 
advance summer productions of the 


Dressmakin3, Department 


which will also collaborate with patrons to 
create individual designs and original effects 
in gowns for any occasion. Constant con- 
nection with Paris renders this establishment 
the foremost introducers of fashion in America 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


Lmporters and Creators 
Gowns ‘Suits ‘Wraps 





COAT 


UNA 


























616 | delivery. 

160 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK Y 
LEOPARD'S Lion DATE MAKER'S 
HEAD PASSANT LETTER MARK 












THIS COMBINATION OF HALL MARKS IS AN ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE OF STERLING QUALITY IT IS PLACED BY 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ON ALL PIECES OF 
STERLING SILVER MADE BY CRICHTON BROS IN 
1914-15 up TO MAY 29TH, ST. DuNSTAN’s Day, 
WHEN THE DATE LETTER 1S CHANGED 































your dining table 
from heat or 
moisture with a/~ 


Star 
Asbestos 
Table Pad 


Ask your dealer to 
show it to you. 


Kerney Mfg. Co. 
141 W. 62nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Booklet on request 
































OLD ENGLISH SILVER, sold 
in our New York and Chicago 
Galleries at LONDON prices 
- because not dutiable 
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TOLD IN THE BOUDOIR 


HIS spring roses are seen every- 
where and on everything in the 
way of feminine apparel. Roses 

in lovely shades of satin tumble out 
of boxes of all shapes and designs; 
they are used for every purpose, from 
personal adornments to ornaments 
for dressing up a gift for the going- 
away present to a friend. 

An exquisite bunch of Maréchal 
Niel roses made of yellow satin lay 
upon the old mahogany dressing- 
table of a young business woman. 
Not only did they furnish an attrac- 
tive bit of color, but in the heart of 
each was a rose sachet. Merely 
“sweetness and light” was their rea- 
son for existence, as given by the 
woman on whose dressing-table they 
lay, fulfilling their purpose. 


FLOWERS, FLOWERS EVERYWHERE 


Roses similar to those described, 
beautifully made, may be had for $2 
each. Tiny bunches of buds and little 
half open roses are used for trimming 
negligées, and even on filmy lingerie 
appear knots of rare lace and pretty 
little pink satin roses. Small roses or 
other flowers will be made to order 
in any color for $2 a bunch. 

That flowers, real or artificial, are 
everywhere, is prettily proved by such 
articles as narrow glass vases covered, 
like the one in the middle of this 
page, with silk and decorated with 
French gilt and tiny flowers. They are 
fitted with a vacuum bulb which, by 
suction, causes the vase to adhere to 
any surface. One little vase, which 























see 


VANITY FAIR 




















Dainty trappings of silk and gold braid 

conceal a suction bulb which makes the 

home of this vase wherever it chooses to 
hang itself; $2.50 to $5 


The bride who -vould wear “ something 
old and something new, something bor- 
rowed and something blue,” may wear 

blue velvet garters; $2 




























was seen in a charming boudoir, was covered with rose 
brocade and finished with gilt braid and tiny rosebuds. 
From the vase drooped a spray of English roses. The 
vase was attached to the side of a large photograph 
frame, as if to honor a special friend. These little vases 
are especially attractive and are priced differently ac- 
cording to size. The largest ones sell for $5, and the 
smallest for $2.50. 

A pretty little sachet to wear with the corset cover 
is in the shape of a satin flower resembling a large daisy. 





A novelty, indeed, is a lingerie hanger of dull silk and gold 

braid, with a garland of flowers. The big hook is to hang 

over a chair in the dressing-room and there are wee hovks 
on the other side for lingerie to be donned; $3.75 


A belle and a bell is she as befits her 
calling in ihe boudoir; she seems meek 
and she looks Dutch; $4 


It is all in one shade and the petals show 
above the corset cover, while the little sachet 
bag itself is hidden away in the top of the 
corset. White, pink, lavender, and blue 
daisies come in pretty little boxes for 50 
cents a box. 


“SOMETHING BLUE” 


Garters, too, take on new and attractive 
forms; when they are plain and practical and 
attached to the corset, they are just support- 
ers, but in elastic covered with blue, pink, or 
white velvet they are dainty and pretty. A 
pair of garters for a bride is made with white 
velvet covering the white elastic, and, to in- 
sure a snug—yet not too snug—fit, they are 
tied on the side with white ribbons about an 
inch wide, as shown in the photographs on 
the left. Where the ribbon is attached is 
a bit of tulle and a tiny knot of satin orange 
blossoms and buds. In blue, garters of this 
kind make an attractive gift for the bride 

(Continued on page 88) 





Prompt shipment on 
receipt of money or 

or New York draft.-If 
interested, but not ready 
to buy, write for booklet 


A Weeding Bas'et of McHughwillow, for the woman whose hobby is a 
little garden; price $8.50, with a knee cushio2 and places for tools and 
bulbs and weeds and things, 


Bright and Cheerful things for the sunny days of 

Spring, and these are but suggestions of the wealth 

of new things to be seen at the POPULAR SHOP” 
““A)ways Changing, Ever New” 


JOSEPH P MSHUGH & SON 


West 42nd Street 


New York City 


Original Designers and Actual Makers 
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Rooted -in bristles 
gripped by steel — 
a transparent, graceful 
handle— 

a toothbrush that 
comes in a sealed box 
for particularity’s 
sake— 

—there’s a Kleanwell 
Toothbrush, in a few 
words. 











Gripped by steel, 
its bristles hold. 


Send 4c for Dolly’s 
Kleanwell 





ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 
Sole Importers 
31 West 33d Street, New York 
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M Ay lady of the dance 


jinds the way to preserve 
her pristine freshness 


“Truth to tell” she has found complete relief from 
the excessive perspiration which caused her so 
much annoyance. 

And riot only when she is treading the measure but for all time! 

She keeps her every gown and blouse unstained, fresh 
and dainty! 

Her gloves, too, are kept free from stains and stiffness. 


How? With Odorono! Two applications a week correct 
the unnatural protuse perspiration of armpits, feet and hands— 


—keep the parts naturally dry, dainty and odorless, and 
make dress shields a thing of the past. Unscented. Harmless. 
Easily applied. 


DQ-RO-NO 


THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 
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Mahogany Furniture Novelties} 


For Library, Dining-Room or Bedroom 


NHE novelties herein 
illustrated are but two 


3 of our many useful 
pieces, and while rea- 
sonably priced,are perfectly con- 
structed and beautifully finished. 





TIP TABLE MUFFIN STAND 
17" size - - $5.00 Scoup Plate 
22" size - - 6.50 Special at - - $5.50 


Booklet “F,” illustrating many 
other pieces, sent on request. 


Louis Hessler 


630-632 Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


Between 90th and 91st Streets 
Telephone Riverside 312 








Three Sizes 

The 25¢ trial size, 
the 50¢ regular size, 
and the $1 special 
size, which contains 
Six limes as. much as 
the 25¢ size. At all 
druggists, dept. stores 
and women's special- 
ty shops, or direct 
from us prepaid. 








Write for sample 
and booklet fully ex- 
plaining the cause of 
excessive perspira- 
tion and how to cor- 
rect it. Both will be 
sent for 6c in stamps 
and your dealer's 
name. Address The 
Odorono Co., 

406 Blair Avenue 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Told in the 
Boudoir 


(Continued from page 86) 


who is, as a rule, old-fashioned 
enough to heed the old adage 
that ‘“‘a bride should go to the 
altar wearing something old, 
something new, something bor- 
rowed, and something blue.” 
Little pincushions covered 
with watered silk in blue, pink, 
or lavender, or made to order in 
silk of any shade desired, may 
be obtained for from $2 to 
$4, according to size; with lace 
covers to go over them, they cost 
from $3 to$5. As many women 
are of an industrious turn of 
mind to-day, not a few of them 
will prefer to make such pin- 
cushions themselves, thus giving 
a personal touch to them. The 
little square of lace may be made 
to fit the silk blocks or the blocks 
can be made to fit the lace 


VANITY FAIR 


in a charming model which js 
deftly tied about the head with 
ribbons and has a saucy bunch 
of mignonette atop it. This cap 
which is shown in the photo. 
graph at the right of the middle 
also has a little bag to go with it, 
out of which the flowers ‘ 
attractively. Either in the 
darker shades of silk suitable for 
traveling wear, or in lighter col- 
ors, caps of these two types may 
be had with the bag for $4 each, 

Quaint long handled baskets of 
flowers like the one below are 
made of wood on a leaded block 
and are used for door-stops. They 
are painted straw color with a 
profusion of vividly colored 
flowers spilling out of the top. 

Another pretty conceit in door- 
stops is the small iron urn, quite 
heavy at the base, which is filled 
at the top with flowers painted 
in any desired colors. A pretty 
effect was obtained in the bou- 
doir of a smart woman of book- 
ish tendencies by the use of a 
pair of these little iron urns in 








squares. 


A fascinating new type of 
boudoir cap comes from a little 
shop where one may depend upon 


finding the charm of 


nicely balanced with practical value. One of these new 


originality 


caps was made for a pretty widow, who must look charm- 





Book-ends of tinted 
metal bloom accom- 
modalingly in any 
colors; $5 a pair 


ing indeed with the delicate silk 
twisted about her blond head and 
tied over the right temple with 
a soit little bow of ribbon; a 
bunch of roses just to the left of 
the middle balances the perky 
bow. 

A photograph of this model and 
the bag it comes in may be seen at 
the left of the middle of this page. 
The cap and bag match. When 
not in use, the cap may be 
folded away and packed into 
the dainty little silk bag, out 
of the top of which the roses 
poke prettily, as may be seen 
in the photograph. 

For wear when traveling at 
night another little cap is made 








































black with various colored flow- 
ers—not brilliant but soft in 
tone—as book-blocks on the 
table by her bedside; one urn of 
the same size was employed as a 
door-stop. It is illustrated at 
the lower left. 

On page 86 are shown two 
charming boudoir accessories, a 
hanger anda bell. They are much 
moreattractivein this, their smart 


attire, thanin their everyday garb. — 


Note.—Vanity Fair will, on re- 
quest, give the names and ad- 
dresses of the shops where the arti- 
cles shown here may be purchased. 


A certain deft magic every 
woman can learn, coaxes into 
the wee silk bags below the 
life-size caps of liltle or noth- 
ing which are shown above; $4 








An ever blooming 
flower basket is this 
door - stop yellow 
with daisies; $8.50 
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The CLEOPATRA BAG 


Egyptian Frame in Silver Plate 
Fancy Silk Linings 


| 





A 
FIVE DOLLAR AMED after 
SPECIAL Egypt’s famous 


queen, whose medallion 
adorns the engraved 





is edge 
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\\ -{ a ™  ment—that exactly expresses you. 
Vy, i \\ © You-will find the one fragrance 
ie - that is the very essence of your- 
| 4 \ self among the many rare and 

\ delightful perfumes distilled by 


Address : RIGAUD 
75 Barrow Street 
New York City 








AT 
ALL THE 
BEST STORES 





frame. Fitted with 
dainty mirror. Inner 
compartment. Ribbon 
handle, with metal 
slides. 


The Cleopatra Bag is 
distinctive without being 
too extreme. Therefore 
it is suitable to be 
carried on any occasion 
and by the older or 
younger set. 


Well made by skilled 
workmen, this new bag 
gives fullest value for 
the modest and popular 
price. 
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Imported Silk Sweater 


$25.00 


HIS conte coat ate ghee is ae Swiss 


fibre. ne anne aceful lines 
from the shoulder, a) n slightly at the 
waist by a silk sash, “which Fhe E pros 25 


little loops at the epcts 
sweater that fits HX... ully ag wit ~ ind 
The detachable collar is one of the late fea- 
tures. In all the newest shades—gold, old 
blue, old rose, emerald green, putty, purple, 
black, also white. Price, $25. 

The jaunty little sailor isa copy of an — 
Georgette model and one of our most pop’ 
styles. Made up in white faille, with pratiart 
rosette fitting closely tothe crown. The brim 
is edged with finely pleated grosgrain ribbon. 


Price $16.00 


Hla 543 Madison Ave. 
Middle wie YORK 
The little shop 08, = always wanted and 















“Just 
Nature’s 


Wili make you look Younger and m 
Beau than all the external treatments 
might use for a lifetime. No massage, 
clectrcity, vibration, astringents, lasters, 


am ling or surgery—Just Nature’s 
el come soon and are 
My z,c7em makes muddy, « pcan a. 
the complexion as fresh as 
_ in ieinood; firms: the flesh, and never 
ails to lift drooping and sagging facial 
aT thereby obliterating resultant 
wrinkles. The too thin face and neck are 
rounded out pod hollows filled in. No one 
— or too young to benefit. 
tem makes double chins disappear 
_ Bn Ae and it leaves the flesh ay after 
superfluous fat is — away 
My beau mty ted 
special work to ao the — more 
shapely and youthful; instructions to 
beautify the hair, ey and ey h 
hands, nails and feet. 








No matter how tired, five minutes of m 
Facial Exercise will freshen complexion 
and give it a most exquisite coloring. 

Write today for 4 New meinen : Facial 
Beauty Culture, se nd We 
Beauty we) Suagentions FREE RE ap sie 

If you tell hat i: = would 
like, I can write you more helpfully. 


TATURIN MURRAY, Dept. D5, 209 State St, Chicagn 











The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 
| Exercise 
pce 




















Style with eae Course 


You may attain the trim, youthful con- 
tours of the fashionable figure— its 
lovely lines are the goal of every 
woman's ambition this spring. You 
may acquire this charming figure by 
being fitted to your model in 


Coiaete 


They are shaped with skill, and exquisitely 
fashioned. So flexible yet firm is the boning, 
and so fine and soft the materials, that, as a 
devoted wearer says, “‘one loves the feel of 
a Redfern.” 

The new models are designed to give the 
fashionable straight-front and back lines, and 
support the bust without crowding. They 
“fit to the figure” all-around with pliant sup- 
port, giving a trim, youthful contour with a 
slight curve at the waist. 


There is no more perfect combination of 
style and comfort in corsetry than is to be 
found in Redfern Models. 


Up to Twenty-Five Dollars 
At High-Class Stores or 
The Redfern Corset Shops 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
510 Fifth Avenue 19 East Madison Street 114 Grant Avenue 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 





THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 4S, 

















Lillian Russell 


This of: 


SayS Her Own 
-—— Toilet 


Preparations 


My Own Toilet Preparations I 
call ‘my own’? because I am 
proud of them, because they have 
all done so much for me and my 
friends who have used them. The 
results they give are truly wonder- 
ful, and if you are not using them, 
do so at once. 


Try any of themn—MY OWN 
SKIN NUTRIENT, which nour- 
ishes theskin tissues, and MY OWN 
SMOOTH OUT CREAM, which 
will smooth out all those annoying 
little wrinkles, are especially good 
to start with. You will find them 
remarkably efficacious. 


I have spent many years and 
much money investigating the vir- 
tues of countless cerates, unguents 
and oils of every sort, from both 
the Occident and the Orient. 
From this vast mass of material I 
have selected the very best for the 
purpose, and in this manner, and 
with this expenditure of time and 
money, I have formulated what I 
confidently believe to be the most 
exquisite and efficient toilet prepa- 
rations obtainable. Here is the list: 


My Own Skin Nutrient 
gives strength and a to the tis- 
sues, $1.00 and $1.50. 


My Own Smooth Out Cream; = 
astringent and healing. Enjoyed by 
men after shaving. $1.00 and $1.50. 


My Own Purity Face Powder; 
all its name implies—a real besutifier, 
absolutely pure and healing. $1.00, 


My Own Lip Rouge; 
imparts to the lips the color Nature in- 
tended; prevents their chapping. 50c. 
American Beauty Talcum Powder ; 
exquisitely refreshing. 25c. 
My Vanity Face Powder Box; 
with powder, puff and mirror. 50c, 


My Own Beauty Box; 
comprising six preparations. $5.00. 
My Own Toilet Preparations are 
on sale at high-class toilet goods 
departments, or will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price. 


I will be pleased to send 
you, free, My Booklet C, 
which fully describes My 
Own Toilet Preparations. 


Miaulfucte 


2160 Broadway-N. Y. City 















A Plea for Posing 
And the Growing Vogue of Naturalness 
By Frank W. Tuttle 


N trying to achieve the modern ideal of avoiding 
pose, people seem to be unaware that they are 
fighting against a natural law. It is impossible not 

to pose, even if you pose as being perfectly natural. 
Posing, moreover, is an excellent thing, that makes for 
the good of the community. 

A small child is probably the only individual who 
does not pose. A child acts naturally. It glues its 
nurse to a chair and throws bricks at the cat in a per- 
fectly simple, unaffected way. Before it will show any 
trace of the ordinary manners which will make it 
possible for other human-beings to live with it later on, 
a thorough course in posing has to be prescribed. 

The heroes of the past are best remembered because 
of their poses. Washington, shivering at the bottom of 
a row-boat with the rest of his soldiers, as would have 
been quite natural, could never have lived as long in 
the hearts of his countrymen as the heroic figure that 
poses in picture and story, erect and unmindful of the 
icy blast that has blown to shreds the clothes of the 
other men who are pokifig with long poles at pieces of 
green ice. In an imaginative nation like the French, 
Napoleon’s pose was almost as great an asset as his 
generalship. 

A concrete example of the happiness that is induced 
by conscious unnaturalness can be readily drawn from 
the usual method of answering invitations. An informal 
invitation is usually answered, quite artificially, some- 
thing li. « this: 


“My dear Mrs. —— 


You were most kind to ask me to spend 
next Sunday at Clover Lodge. You know that 
I always look forward to my little visits there. 
Give my best to Jenny and Waldo and tell 
them I hope to see them all soon. 

Thanking you again, I am, 


Very gratefully yours, ——”’ 


There can be no doubt that this is a “‘posed”’ piece of 
writing—as much a conventional posture as an Egyp- 
tian painting. Yet Mrs. , Jenny, and Waldo are 
all happy, and so is the author of the letter. Suppose, 
however, that he had answered naturally, after the dic- 
tates of his heart. Very frequently, at least, his answer 
would more nearly approach this as a model: 





“My dear Mrs. ——: 


“T have given your invitation a good deal of 
thought and have decided to refuse it. It is not 
that I dislike you or have any previous en- 
gagement, but the prospect of having to make 
myself pleasant to a crowd of comparative 
strangers for a whole day is too much for me. 
If I accepted your invitation, it would be 
equivalent to guaranteeing that I should be 
cheerful and full of conversation for a whole 
day, and, as I never feel cheerful on Sunday, 
that would be asking too much of me. 


VANITY FAIR 


e 


“T really cannot submit to the ‘home circle’ 
business. 
“Tf you prefer, I can accept and send a lying 
telegram later! 
“Very candidly yours, ——” 


The ridiculous part of this modern naturalness jg 
that it is itself a pose. The trouble is that the pose of 
to-day is a flat, uninteresting one, and is just as objec. 
tionable as exaggerated artificiality. For example we 
object to extravagant gestures or a peculiar manner of 
speaking, and rightly—for it is not because the indj. 
vidual is posing that we are annoyed, but because the 
pose lacks grace and beauty. But we are cursed with 
the opposite tendency. We need have little fear of 
being bizarre. We should have a very great terror of 
becoming wooden. Let us pose, then, conservatively at 
first, if you will, but joyfully and whole-heartedly, with 
the assurance born of the belief that art has a distinct 
place in life, and that living can be made the greatest 
art of all. 


Round the Literary May-pole 


(Continued from page 49) 


with a good deal of skill. The women of fashion in 
London, and the emotional situations they attempt 
to develop, although here and there slightly specious, 
are done with the brio of a good dramatist. And 
the passages in the Paris studio, notably the one where 
the unspoiled Lewis, modelling from the nude, encoun- 
ters the sage Cellette, are among the most diverting I 
have read in a long time. You can laugh to tears 
over at least one of the comic situations, and after 
that you have even a kindly tolerance when the elder 
Leighton’s wit becomes a bit frayed from over-insis- 
tence, and when the book drifts to a somewhat senti- 
mental and conventional close. But throughout it 
is easy to read and very readable, for Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s style is full of vitality and color. He had 
something decidedly worth writing and he has written 
it in a way that is constantly interesting. 


R. PHILIP CURTISS makes, I think, his début 

as a novelist with “The Ladder,” the title ex- 
pressing the successive steps in the upward climb of an 
American boy from a pinched childhood as a factory 
hand to the precarious altitude of a State Senator. 
On the intervening rungs the youth, Franklin Connor, 
has studied life as a clerk in an insurance office, as a 
salaried college baseball player, as an officer in the 
Spanish War, as a newspaper reporter, and as the more 
or less ardent lover of several characteristically Amer- 
ican girls. He really has studied life carefully from all 


these varied levels, and he has put down the results 
of his studies in a way that is completely and illumin- 
atingly convincing. If you want to know about the 
life of the very average young American you can’t 
do better than go to Mr. Curtiss, for he writes of him 
with entire understanding and with a winning sym- 
pathy. From this aspect the book is thoroughly in- 
teresting and pays for itself. As a novel, however, it 
has its difficulties quite apart from the purely aggluti- 
native nature of its “plot.” The chief one is that it is 
not easy to read. If you should prick Mr. Curtiss’ 
style it wouldn’t bleed, for its covering of cuticle is 
unusually thick. He ought to take his style out, give 
it a hard run, and sweat off about thirty pounds of its 
superfluous polysyllabic weight. 


OME of my friends have expressed disappointment 
after reading the new Sherlock Holmes book, 
“The Valley of Fear.” I, too, was a bit disappointed 
at failing to recover the old thrill, but, after all, I feel 
that perhaps it’s more my fault than Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s. For I am inclined to think that this story 
is really about as good as Sherlock Holmes’ average, 
only we are all so completely “‘on” to his bag of tricks 
by now that our taste is jaded. It’s just the price we 
have to pay for an early over-indulgence. 
As something to fall back on, I commend the reprint 
of an interesting youthful novel by Mr. Hugh Walpole 
—“The Wooden Horse.” 
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Model F753 , 
—Russian 
Green Taf- <~¥. \, 
feta dress. Belt Ay 
hand-embroid- } 
ered in green 
and gold thread. 
Sleeves and front of 
waist trimmed with 
small self-covered 
buttons. Rolling 
collar of self ma- 
terial. Flared 
skirt. 

























Additional 


colors: 






Sand. . 
Sizes: 16 to 44° S_ 
Price, 

Prepaid, 
$14.00 


Smart Frocks Direct By Mail To You 
CARLETON COSTUMES are de- 


signed and made in our own work- 
rooms, and sold by MAIL ONLY. 
Every model is an authentic 
style and sensibly priced. 
Carrying charges are prepaid. 
Remittance by check or money 
order required. MONEY CHEER- 
FULLY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT PLEASED. 


Carleton Costumes 


286 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Visitors to 





Tyrik-(ect 


would be greatly helped in 
making the arrangements /o «4 
Wedding, the Wedding Breakfast, 
the Entertainment the Bridal 
Party, etc, by consulting our 


Wedding Booklet No. 2 which 


will be sent free on request 





For the convenience of patrons visiting 3 
New York, display and rest rooms New Dork Gey ? 
are maintained. always 
Write for Booklet of Additional Styies 
showing Samples of Materials. welcome 


628 Fifth Ave. New York 





H-JAECKEL & SONS 


WEST 32” STREET 
NOS-1618-20 BETWEEN 5™AVE-¢ B WA 
NOTE THE ADDRESS 


COLD DRY AIR STORAGE FOR 
FURS: REMODELING AND RE 
PAIRING AT SUAVAER PRICES 


TELEPHONE 5230 MAD- SQ: 
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“a of pen course of Physical Culture pes done for me. 12-14 West 37th Street, New York 
ph Become my pupil and it will do as much for you. Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
tinct Devote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and 
atest you can weigh what Nature intended. In the 
privacy of your own home you can reduce any 
part of your figure burdened with superfluous flesh or 
build up any part that is undeveloped. 
My course tends to make a figure perfectly pro- 
portioned throughout—a full rounded neck; shapely 
sults shoulders, arms and legs; a fine, fresh complexion: I 
_ good carriage with erect poise and grace of movement. have 
t the prac- 
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e ANN ETTE KELLERMANN, 12 WEST sist STREET. NEW YORK We have a most complete line of imported French Hairbrushes, Novelties and Ornaments on display. 
This course is guaranteed to accomplish all that is claimed or money refunded 
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AKE your collar found- Quality does not “happen” 


} 
ations in a minute with 
"Aurora : | 
Neckwear Supports | 
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An established standard of merit 
in gloves (or anything else) re- 
quires vigilance unceasing. 


SLOP LAY 


— 


It may also require at times, the 
sacrifice of present profit for the 
sake of future reputation. 


It adds comfort, style and distinction to every 
variety of the Tango, Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan 
and Military collars or ruches. 

This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, thread-like wire 
may be easily and quickly fashioned into any form. 


The Reputation of our gloves is 
the biggest asset in our business. 








The wearer is the gainer. 


It ig the shape you give it. Enough for one collar, 


Ioc.; by the yard 25c. At your store, or sold direct You gain. 


where dealer can’t supply. 
Paris—JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.— New York 
Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N. Y. 
M’f’r’s of Cushion “EVE” Collar Support 
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My First Academy Exhibition 
By Frederick James Gregg 


I only say “first”’ in the sense that George Moore 

intended to convey when he wrote about his sen- 
sations “on reading the Bible for the first time.” He 
had, of course, read the Bible but the point was that 
he had just read it from a new point of view. 

It was not my first Academy then, but it was my first 
Academy in nine years. “How time does fly!” as 
James Huneker once said, in a moment of keen, almost 
feminine intuition. 

So when Henry McBride, the critic, said “ Let’s go up 
to the show,” I went with a strange nervousness like 
that of a Bostonian entering New York for the first 
time. 

It was “Varnishing Day.” Varnishing Day is so 
miscalled because the painter and sculptors hang 
around and smoke, and abuse the Hanging Committee, 
the members of which have sought safety in bomb- 
proof trenches in the National Arts, Century and Lotus 
Clubs. Towards the end of the morning the char- 
women and the charmen polish up the floor and make 
everything uice for the reception and the arrival of 
President Alexander. By the way, when Mr. Alexander 
did get there, and took up his position in the Centre 
Gallery there was an unusual gleam in his eye. It was 
only later on that we found out that he had resigned his 
office and was a free man again. 

It was in the interval between “varnishing” and the 
reception that we arrived. To a menial with a mop, 
who threatened to hurl us back into 57th Street, Mc- 
Bride whispered “Press,” and I murmured “Vanity 
Fair.” That fetched him. 

We entered the sacred precincts. 

For the moment I felt that I had turned my back on 
the world, the flesh and the devil. Behind me was all 
the wickedness of the “Moderns,” now firmly en- 
trenched on Fifth Avenue itself, from Alfred Stieglitz’s 
sanctuary to the Montross Gallery, and off Fifth Ave- 
nue from the Carroll to the Daniel establishment, with 
the Berlin place guarding the flank on Madison Avenue 
and 42nd Street. 

As Henry James would say, “‘it was wonderful!” In 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, I was—presto— 
nine years younger. I had renewed my youth, to the 
extent of almost a decade. It was all so familiar, and 
yet so remote. For nothing had changed. In detail, 
yes, there was variation, but not in the general effect. 
Nine years before Robert Henri—having brought about 


O' course it was not my first Academy Exhibition. 


the union of the Academy and 
the Society—had come up to 
me on this very spot and had 
whispered in my ear: “Well, 
don’t you think it was a good 
thing for us to come together? 
This is the best exhibition the 
Academy ever had.” 

I sauntered through the South Gallery and the Mid- 
dle Gallery and the Vanderbilt Gallery, while McBride 
—it was his duty, and he did—began at number one and 
proceeded to work his way through to number four hun- 
dred and seventy-four. These critics have the strength 
of giants. How do they do it without getting the tired 
feet that Bernard Shaw used to complain of? 

Out in the great world many changes had taken place 
in those nine years: The waltz had become “old fash- 
ioned,” displaced by the one-step, the fox-trot and the 
hesitation; feminine clothes—and dressing is the great- 
est of all the Arts in America—had gone from one de- 
lightful extreme to another; Fifth Avenue had sup- 
planted Sixth as a shopping centre; De Bussy and 
Strauss had given a black eye to the music of Bellini and 
Rossetti; Hammerstein’s Opera House had come and 
gone; the art dealers had all moved up town; the clubs 
had begun to disappear from south of 34th Street; 
Post Impressionism, in music, literature, painting, and 
sculpture, was in the air. 


UT as I looked around the Academy exhibition I felt 
that nothing had changed at all. 
angel suggested the choir invisible of 1906; Irving Wiles’s 
“Florence Rossin” reminded me of many little girls of 
that distant epoch; Ernest Blumenschein’s “Violinist” 
was a reminiscence; Sergeant Kendall’s “Crosslights” 
was something the like of which I had seen before; 
Harry Watrous’s resting lady did not give me any 
new sensation, and even Douglas Volk’s portrait of 
Dr. Felix Adler—in the place of honor—in spite of its 
good paint—simply seemed like a remote suggestion of 
the old masters. 

A band arrived and began to play something that 
sounded like “Tipperary.”’ I thought that some of the 
portraits showed disapproval of this. There was a roar 
of motor cars outside. Hundreds of beautiful young 
ladies, evidently “just out,”’ arrived conducting their 
mothers. 

As I went the rounds I thought of all the stable things 
in the world, the Rock of Gibraltar, the Pyramids, the 
Constitution of the United States, and I said to myself: 
“Men may come and men may go, ‘movements’ 
may come and movements may go, but the Academy 
goes on forever.” 

I shall not have to go to the Academy again next 
year, because I have seen this year’s exhibition, and the 
exhibition of 1906. 


Abbott Thayer’s. 
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Aubrey’s Arrested 
Individuality 


(Continued from page 53) 


whirling waters of the Hudson River. Of the dozen 
or so spectators of the incident, all had some re 

to make about it. One said, “What did she do tha} 
for?” Another said, “Would you look at that!” 
Others declared that somebody ought to do some 
thing about it. 

The only person present to take definite action was 
Aubtey Rockmetteller Devine. 

To Aubrey this chance seemed sent by Heaven, 
Pausing merely to remove his hat he plunged in and 
swam to where Miss O’Grady, now repenting of her 
rash act, kicked and called for help. The only doubt 
in his mind was the exact way in which the papers 
would feature the thing. 

They might say: 


DEVINE’S DASHING DEED 
DARINGLY DRAGS DAMSEL 
FROM DIRE DESTRUCTION 


Or possibly, 


DEVINE DID IT 
Saw, Seized and Saved Suicidal 
Shop-Girl 
Or again, 


DARE-DEVIL DEVINE 
DIVERTS DEATH 
BY DROWNING 


As he reached her, Miss O’Grady came up for the 
third time and twined herself clingipgly about him. 
They returned below the surface together. 

Just about the time when the only really suitable 
headline for the incident would have been 


DEVINE SWALLOWS ALL 
OF THE HUDSON RIVER 


help arrived. 

After they had done all that first-aid-for-the-appar- 
ently-drowned stuff on Aubrey, they took him and the 
dripping lady to Park Row. There the reporters all 
had a good look at him. 

“Why, I know that man,” one of the news editors 
finally exclaimed. ‘“It’s—it’s—I’ve forgotten his name, 
but he’s Adelaide Brewster Moggs’ husband.” 
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beverages. 
five-cent tins. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers are tempting 
Ne’er were fairy sand- 
wiches more delectable than these 
cream-centered dessert confections. 
Serve them with ices, creams or 
In ten-cent and twenty- 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—Another 


dessert confection with sweet- 
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iMc Cutcheon’s 


During the entire month of 
May wherever you may turn in 
our ample aisles you will find 
attractive values. 


Table Linens below the normal prices, and 
this in view of the fact that flax will be 
scarce and linen more costly next year on 
account of the war. 

Fancy Table Linens, including many lines 
which are especially suitable for the summer 
home. 

Towels, Bed Linens and Bed Cover- 
ings oi every description. 

Neckwear, Hosiery and Lingerie, dainty 
creations, also modern Silk and Knit Under- 
wear. 

Women’s Outer Garments, including 
Summer Dresses, Waists and Blouses of the 
newest models. 


Send for “Spring Sales Booklet” 


Reg. Trade Mark 












Mail Orders receive our prompt attention 


i Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N.Y. 
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Branch De Luxe 381 Fifth Avenue 
Exclusive footwear 


De Luxe Catalogue on request to Dept. 300 




















































Excessive 
Flesh Reduced 


Science at last has overcome nature. 
It is no longer necessary to be 
excessively fleshy. Flesh is danger- 
ous—it is uncomfortable and often- 
times unsightly. 

Our scientific and effective method 
will reduce the hips, abdomen, bust, 
chin or limbs without the use of 
harmful drugs or the wearing of 
uncomfortable obesity belts. 


The Rebe Famous 


Flesh Reducer 


ismade of pure non-porous rub- 
ber manufactured especially for our 
purpose. Elastic webbing used by 
other perspirative gar- 
ment manufacturers is 
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not applied in any way, 

shape or mannerin mak- 
ing the Famous Rebe. 
Wearing the Rebe a few 
hours each day at 
home will surprise 
and delight you 
with its 
quick re- 

sults. It is 
so comfort- 
able and af- 
fords such 
support that many 
persons prefer to 
wear it continu- 
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ously. The spring 
and summer is the 
best time for most 
rapid results. 
The Rebe Reducer 
is designed for men 
as well as ladies and 
is equally effective 
for either sex. 
Physicians reco: 
mend the Rebe ie 
the relief of rheu- 
matism and neu- 
ritis. 
Write for our Catalogue, 
measurement chart and 
prices. 


REBE FAMOUS FLESH REDUCER 
1250 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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TORTOISE BRAND 
HAIRPINS 


HE unequalled imita- 
tion of real shell—as 


beautiful—more durable. 


Important 


Ask to see these hairpins 
in the fashionable new 


color “DEMI BLONDE.” 
25c a Box 


_All Sizes All Shapes 

















An Over-Idolized Idol 


And the Singer’s Claims as an Artist 
By Mildred R. Cram 


international sport, opera-singers are popular 

idols. Even in America, where the mob erects a 
triumphal arch to its heroes, only to pelt them with 
stones as they pass through, the tenor holds his pedestal 
(and the first page of the newspapers), year in and 
year out. 

If you want to be convinced that the days of idolatry 
aren’t over, go on “Melba night” to Covent Garden, 
or hear Battastini at the Costanzi, or Caruso in “‘Pagli- 
acci” at our own Metropolitan. You will see there are 
other images than the graven one! 

If we must have a popular idol, if we must kow-tow 
to a god, why not burn incense to the poet, the scientist, 
the composer or the painter—to the creative genius and 
not the interpreter? 

For the singer is not a creative genius. He sings in 
the manner approved by centuries of singing-masters. 
Unless he “creates” a part he has to sing it in the way 
“Tradition” demands. His very gestures have been 
planned for him. His costume is a fixed term. He re- 
peats the time-honored motions like an eight-day clock. 
He is the marionette dangled by the invisible composer, 
librettist, maestro di canto and stage director, by invisi- 
ble armies of tenors that have gone before, making the 
iron-bound laws he must obey. 

And yet we scratch a circle in the earth around the 
opera-singer, prostrate ourselves and blacken our fore- 
heads in adoration! Why? 

The singer is only one-tenth artist and nine-tenths 
machine. What does he build? What does he leave? 
His appeal is purely emotional, ephemeral, as brief as a 
scurrying of wind-blown ripples across the sea. He 
happened to be born with a beautiful set of vocal 
chords—as much an accident as finding a pearl in an 
oyster-shell. If he had the fortune to be born a Latin 
as well, his period of preparatory study was not very 
arduous, for a Latin sings and struts as easily as we 
Anglo-Saxons eat; he is a rare mimic, laughs or cries 
easily and is perfectly unashamed of emotion. 

While his voice is tresh, the opera-singer is the centre 
of an idolatrous mob, he receives forty or fifty love let- 
ters a day from perfect strangers. He may be illiterate, 
untidy, commonplace emotionally—very often all of 
_that!—and yet when he sings he can plunge us into pas- 
sionate dreaming, exalt and thrill us. He trails a string 
of satellites in his wake who feed his vanity and live 
very comfortably on his fabulous salary. 

When his voice fails, his friends melt away, the 


[' Europe, where opera-going is something of an 


chorus of praise thins and 
dies, there are no more love- 
letters, his credit dwindles, 
he is left alone. He snuffs 
out like an expiring fire- 
rocket. 

It was not the man that 
drew us. It was that accident of nature, the voice; the 
vocal-chords and not the soul! 

Can I explain myself better? It is as if the violin 
played itself! The singer is merely the medium be- 
tween the art and the response. He is the sound, we 
are the dog that howls in delicious anguish. Every time 
we put our chins on the gallery rail and sob when the 
tenor floats a high C into the air, let us glorify, not him 
but ourselves for responding! 

Of course there are popular singers who can’t sing 
and who can act! 

When Giordano’s “‘Fedora”’ was produced in Italy last 
winter, Garbin sang the leading tenor réle. There is a 
big, smashing racconlo in the second act, a thing of 
climax piled upon climax, a recital of jealousy and 
murder. It closes with the terrible cry, “I killed him!” 


HEN Garbin sang it he electrified his audience; he 
swept it with him from horror to horror. He sang 
as if he himself had murdered, as if his own fingers were 
wet with blood. He shuddered, wept, alternately whis- 
pered and screamed, took his audience by the throat 
and shook it and stabbed it till it was sick from too 
much emotion. .. . / At the end, with “To l’uccido!” 
he had them fairly on their feet, mad with excitement, 
screaming, whistling, shouting their approval. 

But Garbin is an actor. I do not remember his voice 
at all! 

The trouble is that music, more than any of the arts, 
belongs to everyone. Very few of us develop an early 
talent for sonnets or for landscape painting, or for build- 
ing beautiful dreams in clay.. But nearly all men, as 
soon as they are in long trousers, discover a bass, a 
tenor, or a baritone voice under their throat, or they 
scratch on a mandolin, or gurgle on a horn, or run over 
the notes on the piano or wail on a violin. 

Any man will express an opinion of a musical com- 
position which he doesn’t understand, condemn ari 
opera with a wave of the hand, annihilate or exalt a 
singer with the lift of an eye-brow or wipe an orchestra 
out of existence, unruffled and undismayed. 

You see the amateur critic in every audience—he 
wags his head when he recognizes a catch-tune, beams 
conspicuously when his favorite singer is on the stage, 
and sneers all the rest of the time. He is the person 
who keeps the tenor on his pedestal. He is the one who 
kow-tows to an image. He is all of us. He is the 
Public. I have dared suggest to him that his idol—his 
Canio, his Rhadames, his Don Carlos, his Rodolfo and 
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his Don José—is no more important a part of an operatic 
performance than the horn, the oboe, the violin or the 
flute; that he is an instrument, the lucky possessor of 
that freak of nature, a beautiful voice, and being made 
far too much of! I have dared suggest it to him—byt 
without avail. 


The Author of “Hamlet” 


Was an Actor 
(Continued from page 29) 


favorably impressed.” Lawrence Irving finally sug. 
gested that it might have been better if written jp 
prose. Finally my opinion was asked. I felt some. 
how compelled to live up to the reputation that we 
Americans are all cowboys, and declared that it was 
not a play at all. I pointed out—as an actor—that 
Zangwiill, in his desire to show that he could write verse 
—which, incidentally, he could not—had entirely for- 
gotten the drama. To illustrate my point, I reminded 
the gentleman present that Sir Herbert Tree then had 
a play on in his theatre entitled “Henry VIII,” and 
that the author of that piece never presumed to sup- 
press a suspicion of drama for any literary gem what- 
ever. 

Indeed, the curtain is not up two minutes in “Henry 
VIII” before we witness the arrest of Buckingham, and, 
although Mr. Zangwill’s play was supposed to be a 
struggle between the God of War and the God of Peace 
there was no conflict in it of any sort, either physical 
or mental. 

“Henry VIII” ran for over three hundred nights and 
Mr. Zangwill’s play ran for two nights exactly. 

Whenever an author introduces fine speeches into 
his play, at the expense of the drama, he is sure to pay 
a heavy price for it, a price usually little short of the life 
of his play. 

Bernard Shaw, for example, is constantly interrupt- 
ing the direct action of his plays—especially in his later 
work—to air his opinions on a multitude of subjects— 
but Shakespeare’s respect for the “theatre” is shown 
by his constant refusal to do anything of the sort. He 
is content to prove his theories by the action of the play. 

In the thousands of books which have been pub- 
lished about Shakespeare there are endless dissertations 
on the poetic beauty of his lines, on his genius as a poet, 
on his immense knowledge—which touched all the 
fields of human thought—and on his profound under- 
standing of the heart of man. 

But not one of these laborious works of criticism has 
so far been written to prove the remarkable fact that 
the writer of these plays, whoever he was, built up his 
dramas—BY ACTION! 














HROUGH persistent, dignified, intel- 
lectual effort, Mrs. Adair has made 
the cultivation of soft, fresh, youth- 

ful good looks a practical and exact science. 


MUSCLE OIL in this treatment is in- 
valuable in helping to take the impress of 
years from the face. 
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She has won something more than simply 
a “clientele.” She rests secure in the 
knowledge that the sincere endorsement 
given her work by a vast number of women, 
as well as the leading publications of sev- 
eral nations, 
bespeaks a 
confidence 
upon a 
thorough 
comprehen- 
sion of the 
various efforts 
of others in 
the same field. 
A consider- 
ation of Mrs. 
Adair’s Strap- 
ping Muscle 
Treatment 
will lead toan 
understanding of what she means by 
“practical, scientific beautifying.” Recog- 
nizing the fallacy of the old massage meth- 
ods, by which the skin was rubbed, pushed 
and pulled every which way, resulting in 
sagging and wrinkling, and of the “‘tighten- 
ing’ methods by which the skin was drawn 
taut, instead of renewing the worn padding 
beneath the skin, Mrs. Adair inaugurated 
a system of lightly tapping and strapping 
the muscles and tissues beneath the skin 
until they responded and became buoyant 
and stimulated with increased blood cir- 
culation. The application of the wonderful 
toning, nourishing, strengthening GANES 





MRS. E. 


The above, and other of Mrs. Adair’s 
successful treatments, such as the Special 
Treatment for Tired, Lined Eyes, Super- 
fluous Hair, etc., are given ONLY at Mrs. 
Adair’s three Salons, by her personally 
trained English practitioners. 


Mrs. Adair’s “‘greater’’ clientele, com- 
prising the majority of her patrons, who 
are beyond the personal reach of her 
Salons, practise her methods in their own 
homes. For these distant friends, Mrs. 
Adair supplies every necessity for proper 
self-treatment. 


Those who, by frowning or other causes 
have forehead lines, require the GANESH 
FOREHEAD STRAP (illustrated). It 
smooths away the creases. $4 and $5. The 
“double chin"’ meets its fate in the GAN- 
ESH CHIN STRAP (illustrated), which 
obliterates the baggy folds. $5, $6.50. 
GANESH MUSCLE DEVELOPING 
OIL can be used at home with the greatest 
success in overcoming lines and _ hollows. 
$5 $2, $1 per bottle) GANESH DIABLE 
SKIN TONIC is an essential in the Spring 
for remedying a loose, flabby condition of 
the skin. $5, $2, 75c. A skin roughened by 
winter requires the softening influence of 
the GANESH BALM CLEANSING 
CREAM, $3, $1.50, 75c. For the neck and 
bust _ lacking proper development, the 
GANESH JUNO, $2.25, $1.25. 


You will read with interest Mrs. Adair’s 
Lecture Book. Write for a free copy of it. 
If preparations are wanted, enclose check. 


ADAIR 



























“As ina Looking-Glass”’ 


° 
ilking Lenin T is almost surprising that our mirrors do not get worn 
out casting reflections of us. 


Their polished surfaces 


speak the unvarnished truth, which is that our figures 
are not as beautiful as they should be, or as they could be, 
modeled with Model Brassieres. 
Here then is a little friendly chirp from 
the makers of Model Brassieres to those 


women who desire their figures to 
comport with the beauty which they 
would like to have their mirrors 


reflect. 
Among the practical features of Model 
Brassieres are the great variety of desir- 
able fastenings, extra large arm shields, 
non-rust hooks and eyes (protected by a 
flap), and removable rustless boning 
plus our personal guarantee with 


every garment, 
Jae he 


odel 


TRACE MARK 
brassiétre 
If your dealer cannot supply 


you, write to us direct for 
our free, illustrated Bras- 


siere Catalogue, showing 
more than 60 latest style 
brassieres. 


Price 50c. to $7.50 


Dept. § 
200 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. City 
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D ANCING TEACHERS MAKE 
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Bie. G. Hepburn Wilson, M. B., the world’s great- 
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the renowned Carbine (sire of the British 
Derby winner, Spearmint), and to the United 
States for Fordham, a Kentucky-bred son of 
Falsetto and Semper Vive. In 1909 twenty 
American stallions were added to the Austro- 
Hungarian service. At present, the most 
famous stallion in active service is Adam, for 
whom the Hungarian Government paid 
$58,000 when he was sold at auction in Paris 
in 1910 after two seasons’ service in Kentucky. 

There were 1500 stallions stations in Avs- 
tria-Hungary last August, and 3700 thorough- 
breds in active service. The stock horses 
were supplied by sixty-seven stud farms, 
operated by the Dual Government. When 
Austria began hostilities with Servia, no horse 
in the armies of Franz-Josef was ‘ess than fifty 
per cent. thoroughbred, and the mounts of 
the crack cavalry regiments were three- 
quarter and seven-eighths bred. 


T was in Austria-Hungary that the grade (the 

offspring of the thoroughbred stallion and 
the cold-blooded mare) was developed as the 
best type for military use. It was first estab- 
lished there that it is easiest to obtain uni- 
formity in size and action with the top cross 
thoroughbred. 

The Hungarian model has been adopted by 
every modern army save the United States Army, 
which, in the matter of horseflesh, is notoriously 
the worst equipped fighting force in the world. 

It was the need of the Army which led the 
New York Jockey Club to establish its Breed- 
ing Bureau in the winter of 1905-6. At that 
time, it was the opinion of Major General 
Leonard Wood, and of other military com- 
manders in high places, that the United States 
Army required 80,000 to 100,000 horses for effective 
mobilization. The Jockey Club sought to provide 
the farmers of New York State, with the means of 
breeding at a minimum expense, the kind of horse 
which would serve our army best and for which the 
farmers would always find a steady demand. 

In the resolution creating the Breeding Bureau the 
Stewards of The Jockey Club provided an annual ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the placing and maintaining 
of thoroughbred stallions at stations accessible to the 
farmers of all sections of the state. It was intended 
that the farmers, by breeding their cold-blooded mares 
to them, should produce military horses on a scale 
which would make New York known among army 
buyers as a reliable source of supply, and would insure 
the farmers a steady source of income. The bureau 
was to be built up by degrees until 150 stallions were 
at service, and then to be maintained at that standard. 


The Jockey Club’s Breeding Bureau 


(Continued from page 59) 





THE WELKIN 


A beautiful type of thoroughbred Steeplechaser. Winner of many 
classic Steeplechases on the Metropolitan turf. Owred by Mr. 


Ral Parr, a Maryland member of the Jockey Club 


A committee of five was designated to take the work 
in hand. They were to purchase, if necessary, the 
stallions needed; and to ascertain, through the chair- 
men of the various county fairs, where best to place 
the stallions for the expeditious development of the 
industry. 

The committee decided that, although a reputation 
for speed was not to be considered imperative in candi- 
dates for service, a horse would be all the more desir- 
able if, in his racing days, he had been able to show a 
clean pair of heels to his rivals in competition for great 
stakes. No animal, however, was to be accepted in 
which a constitutional blemish was detected by the 
breeding Lureau’s veterinaries, or which failed to satisfy 
in every particular, an exacting physical standard. 
The minimum height was fixed at fifteen hands, 
three inches; and the minimum weight, as 1100 pounds. 
The candidates must be the shortbacked, big-boned 
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kind, standing over a lot of ground on wel}. 
muscled legs and big, healthy feet. In aq. 
dition to these physical qualifications, the 
attributes of intelligence and level-headed. 
ness were declared quite as essential. 

The service charge was fixed at $10, which 
went to the custodian of the stallion to defray 
the cost of maintenance. The Breeding Bureay 
reserved the right, to withdraw or to shift 
stallions whenever such a course was con. 
sidered expedient. 

The directors of the bureau have had to lay 
out very little of the allowance ot $10,000 for 
the purchase of stallions. The horses engaged 
in service have, in most instances, been the 
donations of persons interested in racing. The 
response of sportsmen to the first appeal of the 
Jockey Club was generous indeed: 38 stallions 
were placed in 1906; and 55 were in service at 
the end of 1907. Some new stallions have been 
placed since 1908, but not enough to offset the 
inevitable losses by death and disablement. 


OT only have the horses selected for this 
work qualified in respect to soundness, 
bone-development, disposition and size, but 
many of them have taken brilliant racing records 
to the stud. One of the animals assigned to 
service on Long Island in 1907 was Halma, 
presented to the Bureau by William K. Vander- 
bilt. Halma was a truly brilliant representa- 
tive of the great American thoroughbred 
faraily of which Hanover was the chief ex- 
ponent. Halma won the Kentucky Derby of 
1895 and sired many successful race horses 
in France before the Bureau acquired him. 
He cost Mr. Vanderbilt $30,000. Advance 
Guard, presented by F. R. Hitchcock, won 
sixty odd races in the course of four years’ campaigning, 
during which he earned the title of “The Iron Horse.” 
Don de Oro, half brother of the famous mare Bel- 
dame, was a first rate three-year-old of that season 
which witnessed the development of Ornament and 
The Friar. He was presented by August Belmont 
along with Margrave. Accountant, winner of the 
Lawrence Realization and Tidal stakes of 1906, cost 
James B. Brady $60,000 and earned $99,000 in two 
seasons of racing. Goodrich came to the bureau after 
having established the American record oi 2.30 1-5 
for one mile and a half. Rensselaer won races in the 
United States, England, France and Belgium. Water- 
color, won the Brighton Derby in 1901. He was a 
superb black by James B. Haggin’s successful English 
sire Watercress, called the “picture horse” because of 
his uncommon grace and beauty. 
(Concluded on page 98) 
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a “Safe Pleasure.” defies description, its fineness is invisibility, 
its perfume is exquisite sweetness. 


Poudre La Grace is more than face powder—a new 
beauty for the face, so rare is its refinement. 
Made in Paris, where the manufacture of toilet goods is a 
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Price 50 cents 
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The Jockey Club’s Breeding Bureau 


(Continued from page 96) 


St Leonards was presented 
in the first draught by the 
late James R. Keene. Be- 
fore coming from Castleton 
Farm in Kentucky to the 
Bureau in New York he had 
sired Conroy, the first 3- 
year-old to win a Brooklyn 
Handicap. Race King, son 
of the great swayback, 
Tenny, retired with the 
distinction of having run 
the sensational Sysonby to 
a dead heat in the Metro- 
politan Handicap of 1905. 
Governor Griggs earned 
fame as a steeplechaser in 
the United States and 
Canada. Alcedo defeated 
Ethelbert in the Suburban 
Handicap of 1906; and On 
Deck was one of the clever- 
est distance running 3- 
year-olds of his time. Be- 
sides these there were the 
less famous Tra'’veller; 
Spring; Saccharometer; the 
sprinter Shotgun, who was 
a frequent winner since 
1907 in the thoroughbred 
classes at the National 
Horse Show at Madison 
Square Garden; Red Eye, 
Falconbridge, Fashion 
Plate, Arabo, Saladin and 
Willard. They are stallions 
who held their own as racers 
when the competition was 
keen. 

If the state ot New York, 
seeking to develop a great agricultural industry, had 
gone into the market to buy these horses, a treasury 
appropriation of over one hundred thousand dollars 
would have been necessary. 

Besides maintaining the breeding bureau through 
seven lean years, the Jockey Club has striven to stim- 
ulate the production of grades by offering prizes 
season after season, at the county fairs, for the get of 
bureau stallions; and has gone to the additional ex- 
pense of exhibiting stallions. At the Madison Square 
Garden exhibitions of the National Horse Show the 





Four-year-old by the Breeding Bureau Stallion 
“Halma” jumping a stone wall at the National 
Horse Show at Washington, D. C. 


Bureau stallions have been 
successful in the thorough- 
bred and utility classes 
every time they have com- 
peted but once; and on 
that occasion the winner 
was the American bred 
racer Masterman, the en- 
try of the Canadian Bureau 
of Breeding. 

The thoroughbred has 
indeed been regarded as a 
plaything. It has not been 
generally understood that 
years of costly experiment- 
ing in Europe have proved 
that the thoroughbred 
grade, after the pure thor- 
oughbred, is not only the 
most efficient military horse 
but the most enduring and 
serviceable animal for the 
work of the farm and the 
roads as well. We appear 
to have given most of our 
attention to manufacturing 
and little or none to the 
question of our agricultural 
development 


NGLAND, too, seems to 
havedonethesameas we. 
Besides the United States, 
England is the only consider- 
able country that has not 
undertaken, as a state enter- 
prise, the systematic pro- 
duction of the grade type of 
horse for the cavalry, artil- 
lery and transport services 
of its army. That is the 
reason why England is just 
now combing the United 
States, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada and the Ar- 
gentine Republic for horse-flesh. The United States, 
too, short of mobilization needs by from 80,000 to 
100,000 horses, would be in a bad way if they became 
involved in a war with any of the first rate foreign 
powers capable of landing armies on American soil. 
The Great War has emphasized the importance to 
American farmers of the work which the Jockey Club 
Breeding Bureau began in New York ten years back, 
and which it has maintained at its private expense in 
spite of most adverse conditions. The work was very 
much handicapped and its development prevented by 
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the anti-racing legislation of 1908 and 1910. The leg. 
islation was expected to abolish betting. It has sue. 
ceeded, however, in driving between five and six millions 
of dollars’ worth of valuable stallions and mares 

of the country, and in making it most difficult to get 
thoroughbred stock for breeding. 

The organization of the Bureau is intact, however, 
In it, New York has a working nucleus for the swift 
rebuilding of an industrys which offers alluring op. 
portunities of profit over a long term of years. 

Since it is an economic necessity, and a measure of 
national defense as well, ‘to encourage systematic 
breeding; and since the organization which exists for 
that purpose is now hampered by the effects of the 
anti-racing legislation, it is a matter of prime impor- 
tance to repeal that legislation with as little delay as 
possible. 


The Straight Left Arm 
in Golf 


3 (Continued from page 61) 


plays with the straight leit arm atways gets back to 
his game in far shorter time than the man who bends 
that left elbow, because such a man practically intro- 
duces a second joint or hinge in his shaft. 

And just one point more, and that is that it is easier— 
and takes half as many days—to adjust oneself to a 
new club when playing with the straight left arm. 

There is a proverb that “Seeing is believing,” but, 
unfortunately, very few people, unless their attention 
is particularly directed to some one point in a golfer’s 
swing, see anything but the general result. Further- 
more, many have been confused by the constant harp- 
ing upon the finish, or “follow through” of the stroke, 
until they tend to watch that part of the golfing 
stroke which takes place altogether after the ball has 
been hit and which by itself has not the slightest in- 
fluence on the flight of the ball unless through some 
form of hypnotism. But the camera makes it possible 
to see any part of the stroke. It will not take a long 
study of the remarkable pictures reproduced in this 
article (all of them of men who have demonstrated 
their marvelous ability at the game) to recognize 
that each of these men has found, no matter what 
he may do with his hands, feet or body, that that 
left elbow must be rigid from the time the stroke has 
begun until the ball has been struck by the head of the 
club. And, furthermore, that, because of the rigidity of 
this elbow, the ball’s impact on the club-head lasts a 
long time and the “follow through” is thus more per- 
fectly completed. 














English-made Cigarette Case, silk 
lined, with silver or silver-gilt moun'‘- 
ings. New and very fashionable shape. 
Pigskin $4.00. Morocco $3.59 


Crouch & 


Wardrobe Trunk—well riveted, fibre- 
bound, for the hardest American 
travel. ulfilted for either men or 
. New mod 


lel at a new and 
$50.00 
14 West 40th St. 


154 Fifth Avenue at 20th St. 
177 Broadway 








Woman's Handbag of fine dull seal 
leather, handsomely fitted with in- 
side compartment and mirror—lined 
with bright colored silks—specially 
designed lock feature $8.00 





Fitzgerald | 


Smart Leatherware 


from the season’s newest designs. 























“Moderation” is more and more 
the watchword of American life. 
In all our affairs we are more 
thoughtful, more discriminating. 


|| Which is whyso many Americans 


|| call for WILSON in the Non- 
Refillable Bottle. 


| They know they'll get a wonder- 
fully mild, mellow Whiskey, every- 
time, everywhere— Wilson— 


Real Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refilable Bottle. 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 323 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That's All! 
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aS The Giant Match Box 


npor- 


a An Unusual Object for the Den, Library or Billiard Room 








HIS Giant Match Box is imported and we 
have only a limited supply. Each box is 
an exact reproduction of the small safety 

match box with which everyone is familiar. Most 
people have never seen anything like it, and it will 
strike your friends as not only original and amusing, 
but thoroughly practical as well. 

















2 = OX and base stand about 12% inches high 
en = (note comparison with a regulation desk 
utTO- = telephone). The box holds about 325 gi- 
2 gantic safety matches—King’s size -each one of 
er— rs which is 7% inches long and will burn well over - oad 
toa ; two minutes by the watch. Like the old-fashioned = | 
*‘spill,’’ one match will light all the lamps in a room— = 
but, or all the cigars of an entire company of gentlemen. = 
: ga pa' 8 = 
tion = = i 
fer’s HE stand or base—a roomy ash tray—is of = | 
her- 1 japanned metal in red, white or green; 3 
arp- : complete with box of 325 $2 50 = 
oke, = matches, at . a | 
fin 5 4 
aa Or, in brass, complete, at S| 
Si =} 
: io : There is also the Mammoth Match Box. With base S| 
ome s of red, white or green japanned metal, it stands almost = j 
sible = 19 inches high. The box contains over 600 matches <4 
E th one 114% inches long | with a burning life of cj 
long almost four The Match Box 
this 2 complete with base costs $5. 00. - 
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hat | EWIS & \cONGE : 
hat This item is typical of the unusual, interest- 
rv ing and original things that may be found in 
the this store. Our stock comprises requisites 
y of HOUSE FURNISHINGS and luxuries for home furnishing in a variety 
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Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 
You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at 
California where baggage risks are 
multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside 
of your residence—at the office, 
golf or country club. 


—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college. 

Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you 
against loss due to fire, theft, transpor- 
tation, etc., while the baggage is in the 
custody of any railroad, express company, 
steamship, hotel or clubhouse. 

A yearly policy — you of all worry, 
costs less in the end and automatically 
protects you and your family even though 
travelling in different places. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel 
are many, and you need this protection. 
The value of your baggage is more than 
you realize. 

Remember the liability assumed by rail- 
roads, etc., is considerably less than the 
actual value of your baggage! 





BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Because of the economies 
of doing business on an 
enormous scale the makers 
of Black and White are 
able to give a superb qual- 
ity °*Scotch.” 





Club Cocktails 


Offered by all good hostesses 
— whenever the occasion de- 
mands a cocktail of surpassing 
richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 
no fussing with different ingre- 


dients. | It may save you hundreds of dollars 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed ALEX D S i“ AW &CO NY 


by experts and then are aged 








Write today for information. 
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in the wood, to secure the true 
perfection of the blend. 








All Varieties at Your Dealers 
G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-I Sauce 





Insurance Co. 
of North America 


237 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 


Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, ete. 
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The motor wheel makes a 

motcrcycle of any bicycle 
at the small cost of $80 














The new Locomobile semi-touring body. But for the roof and 


back, the tonneau is open. See description below 


News from Motordom 


(Continued from page 64) 


not the case. 


road. The body marks a distinct advance, 
making for both comfort and good looks. 
Gradually and with unaccustomed slowness 
for hustling America we are cultivating the 
small car type which is enjoying such wide 
popularity in England and on the continent. 
Perhaps we have been loath to take up the dis- 
tinctly little vehicle because of the varying 
road conditions which cars in this country are 
required to meet. At any rate, the small car 
in America has received a decided lift by the 
taking over of the New York agency for one of 
the new American made vehicles of this light 
type, by the agent in this country of one of the 
leading and most exclusive makes of Italian 
machines. The fact that these little vehicles 
are to be sold and shown by the men who 
handle imported chasses which sell for as much 
as $8,500, goes far to set the stamp of ap- 
proval on the “light” car. The little vehicle 
in question has a wheel base of 110 inches with 


It can be transformed into an airy 
machine, enjoying the protection of root, in about two 
minutes. The broad windows on the sides behind the 
doors disappear completely into the car body, while 
those in the door frames also slide down within the 
door panels. Then the upper framework of the doors 
folds in and down against the lower panels and the entire 
sides of the carare left open to the breezes of the open 











Rear signal de- 
vice which rings 
bell when oper- 
ated. The sign 
“stop” shows on 
pressure of the 


brake pedal 











— 








The 4-cylinder, 15-16 h. p. Serpentina car, which drives from the side wheels 
and steers by the end wheels, and has a speed of 65 miles an hour 
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New Spring field metal body specially designed to make an open- 


or-closed model Ford 


streamline body; high speed, valve-in-the 
head motor; cantilever springs, and a non- 
stalling starter system. An increasing number 
of reliability and economy contests for light 
cars also show the way the wind is blowing, 
One of the little runabout types is now being 
put to a hard test to show its practical charac- 
ter by being driven 150 miles on a route, from 
New York to Albany and back again, each day 
for thirty days. 

Every motorist has heard a lot about the 
importance of lubrication and not a few some- 
what careless drivers have had this vital point 
brought home to them by more or less serious 
breakdowns on the road dve to its neglect. 
Nevertheless a true understanding of the lubri- 
cation needs of their cars is not part of the 
equipment of the majority of drivers. A book- 
Jet has been published recently which contains 
a deal of useful information, illustrated by 
very clear drawings, photographs and dia- 
grams, on this rather recondite subject. 
Vanity Fair will be glad to torward a copy of 
this handy publication to anyone who wants 
it. It may save many an anxious delay or 
costly repair. 


Do you expect to tour this summer? If so, are 
you informed as to the pleasantest hotels, the best 
roads, the most beautiful country? Vanity Fair 
will gladly advise you in this regard. A letter of 
inguiry from you will bring in return the answer 
to any question, dealing with motorcars, acces- 
sories or tours. Do not hesitate to write us. 














been so guaranteed. 


Prodigal Performance 


AJAx Tires have always been made with the thought 
that tires could be built to entitle the confidence 
expressed in the Ajax written guarantee of 5000 miles, 
and every Ajax Tire made in the past ten years has 





Against this 
greater service 
from Ajax Tires 
is 3500 miles an- 
ticipated life of 
other standard 
makes. Hence 
Ajax are better 
tires by 1500 
miles or 43 per 
cent. 





TIRES 
Guaranteed 


in writing 





You can solve 
the tire prob- 
em; youcanob- 
tain more miles 
per dollar in- 
vested, more 
service and 
more satisfac- 
tion by equip- 
ping your car 
with Ajax Tires. 








Branches in Leading Cities 








AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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Smart SAFE WHITE” CAGES 
Apparel 
for - 
Stout Think of These Cages 
Figures ° 
ee ee Vinee H 
saris you wed Sree gamken In § our oummer riome 
$4606- D— nee A caper he yoararul: com- 
ylexion > your complexi n, . . 
Elegant after- good of poor, is first noticed too! With May comes the thought of the furnish- 
noon gown of [ BE eastern RY bar yeagy cok eas.” ings of the Summer home. Just as one swal- 
finest black “Woman Beautiful” — but. of low does not make a Summer, one cage wi 
satin char- Seamtifel peompioniod gp pth, not decorate a home, but it will go a long 
h meuse, with and the first and Lest aid in producing this is way in giving a distinctive atmosphere to any 
he upper bodice room which it adorns. 
é of Georgette : : 
— crepe. Collar, CARMEN Did you ever stop to think how ugly the or- 
ight cuffs and ° dinary brass bird-cage is? A New York in- 
"ing. vestee of white Complexion Powder terior decorator did, and in designing cages 
i, satin, with the one powder that adds every charm to the com- for the home of a well-known New Yorker, 
irac- plexion without seeming artificial—one that keeps A 4 . . 
Be folds at neck, the skin fresh and dainty in appearance, an¢ produced a new idea in bird-cage designs. A 
das of white pomeg apy 6 ots auras anne: that = few of his models are shown on this page. 
Geo rgette long as the powder. The powder that “‘stays on . Me 
th crepe. Under- orga tye pla na ea maa ae He called these cages “Safe White. “Safe 
ai waist of flesh Four shades: White, Cream, Pink, and Flesh. White hay, nt En a ie en 
a2 color chiffon. a es enamel, in Louis am, an inese 
Back of tunic mirror containing two designs. The decorations are sparingly used 
me skirt falls in re or? ery ist, ire in pink and blue combinations. 
bed graceful plaits yaa White, pedis 
ee a Mlesh, “ t 
me | [from yee fen iats “SAFE WHITE” CAGES 
20k- depih. Beau- 50c Everywhere 
ains tifully finished } Stafford-Miller Co. “Safe White’ cages lend an absolutely new 
by throughout. / "595 Olive Street note to interior decoration. They fit in won- 
dia- Special St. Louis, Mo. derfully well in the boudoir, the library, the 
+ Pp 39.50 living-room or the conservatory; they are an 
y o zx . admirable gift for the June bride. 
ants We are the only house carrying a large 
y OF and complete stock of smart apparel Th t R | Est [ P bl We will be glad to send complete information 
especially designed to give the stout a ea a e f0 em and pictures, are = prices and the 
figure (up to 56 bust measure) the iN names of the nearest dealers, upon request. 
ioe slender lines, poise and individuality h If you kin, —— wiih — re 
“hen that proclaim the well-dressed woman. ome-seeking or the home-seling prob- 
ra Wide tinge of styles and prices | lem, take a current issue of Vanity Fair A. H. Notman & Company 
ro ' : | and turn to its ‘‘Where to Live” depart- : 
wer Prompt pommel attention io mak | ment. Whether you are a buyer or eae 121 West 27th Street New York City 
hi prs. Sea: x | Age = 
oe pags ae enruene | of high-class real estate, this department Write to us for catalogue and apply to a good 
sent out of town upon request offers you unequalled opportunities. dealer in your city. He will be able to secure an 
aay to Department D-5. VANITY FAIR | assortment for you to select from. 
- Lane Bryant, 25 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
5 ate ‘ 449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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CAFE LAFAYETTE 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 


HOTEL BREVOORT 


FIFTH AVENUE 


The TWO FRENCH Hotels 
and Restaurants in New York 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS A school where intensified personal work 


is done. An exclusive home, where a 
limited number of girls may secure a thor- 
ough musical education and enjoy the 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s oe of associating with many of the 
z é world s foremost artists. 
Empire Theatre and Companies ¢ 





Paderewski says: “You are teaching a 
great method, and you are teaching 
it greatly.” Katherine Goodson and 


Recognized as the Leading Insti- : {| Gabrilowitch also endorse the school. 


Situated one block from Fifth Avenue and 


es @ e e 
Central Park. the school is in one of the 
tution for Dramatic Training [| (ate sstoot in ome of the 
e bd Resident and day students, beginners as 
| in America 3 





well as advanced pupils, are accepted. 
A few single rooms are still available. 
Send for catalogue. 





Samael Seong: tectioh Pounded wenn taas leet 

ranklin rgent, Presi ‘ounde formation apply tc ecretary : . 

Daniel Frohman John Drew in 1884 Room 152, Carnegie Hall Miss Racerge ys pons carga 
Benjamin F. Roeder Augustus Thomas New York See ee 





41 East 80th Street New York City 
healer 
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was the black and tan or pied with white or yellow. 
Both a large and small variety were bred. Of these 
the larger and rougher dog became the root stock for 
the English white terrier and, eventually, for the fox 
terrier as we know it today. 

With the rise ot the rough or wire-haired variety, 
which has marked the last decade, there has been a cor- 
responding decline in the merits of smooth-coated fox 
terrier in this country which is little short of remarkable. 
In England this is not so, especially as regards the gen- 
tler sex, a multitude of good smooth bitches being 
benched there each year. So serious has the famine 
in good sires become, on this side of the water at any 
rate, that breeders have felt that the only hope of the 
smooth variety lay in the infusion of blood from the 
rough-coated side of the family. 


HIS mixture, however, has long been regarded with 

. disfavor as a dangerous proceeding for both types. 
But this season has demonstrated the fallacy, in any 
axiomatic sense, of this dictum of the wiseacres—a dis- 
tinct pleasure by the way—by the awards in the smooth 
classes at the Westminster Show. There Mr. Quintard’s 
Ridgeway Envoy took the championship although 
only his mother Envy Mc is of this variety. His sire 
is Ridgeway Baffler, a younger brother of Raby Daz- 
zler, a wire-haired specimen which, when in the pink 
of condition, is a better dog than Wire Boy of Paignton. 
There is food for encouragement in the breeding of a 
champion smooth from a champion rough. 

Two excellent things for the breed of fox terriers in 
general have been done recently. One is the adoption 
of a rule by the Fox Terrier Club that no dog shall be 
eligible for the Club specials unless it has competed 
in the breed classes (save in the case of a brace or team), 
which will obviate the evil of entering dogs for the 
specials only. The other event of import is the offer- 
ing of a cup valued at $500 by Mr. Quintard, to be 
known as the Matford Vic Trophy and to be won out- 
right by the American or Canadian bred wire-haired 
fox terrier who shall win the Club’s Grand Challenge 
Cup at the Westminster or the Club show. This is a 
step in the right direction. We have been too content 
altogether in America to get quick results on the bench 
by purchasing the best that England or Europe has 
bred instead of having the patience and sportsmanship 
to breed champions on our own account. 


T is to be hoped, if the fox terrier is to retain his 

striking position among breeds on this side of the 
water, that great care will be given to his breeding in 
two particulars especially. In the first place, breeders 
should keep ever in mind what manner of dog he is 
intended to be. His destiny should find its lesson in 
his name-terrier, from the Latin ferra—earth: an earth- 
going dog with all the qualities of bone, substance and 


Dogs and Their Owners 
(Continued from page 6 3) 





UPROARS LORD SOLLY 


One of the best Bloodhounds in America, owned by 
Mr. J. L. Winchell, of Vermont 


aptitude implied by that term. Secondly, they should 
be careful, as a corollary, not to breed him too fine, 
especially in the head. There are signs that this is 
approaching. What fox terrier of today would have 
a chance on the bench if he conformed to the head 
standard laid down in an encyclopedia published only 
eleven years ago, which says, “‘the head must be broad 
between the ears, nose tapering.” In the dogs tak- 
ing the ribbons today flatness of skull and narrowness 
of head have been carried to a point where it resembles 
in shape the stone adze of the American Indian. De- 





The experts in charge of the Dog Mart of Vanity Fair 
stand ready at all times to give you service. 


They will not only answer any of your questions with 
regard to the feeding, training, nursing and breeding 
of dogs, but 


They will tell you where to find the kind of dog you 
want, or save you all possible trouble by making your 
purchases for you. 


If you are interested in dogs, you will be interested by 
The Dog Mart, on pages 13, 14 and 15 inthis issue. 
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cidedly some room should be left in that trig ang 
sporty skull for brains. 

In the matter of bringing out little known varieties 
the big show to be held in connection with the Panama. 
Pacific Exposition promises much. Among the less 
usual breeds to be recognized will be Basset hounds 
rough and smooth; Chesapeake Bay dogs; harriers: 
Labradors; otter hounds; retrievers, wavy and curly 
coated; Sussex spaniels, and white terriers. Belgian 
sheepdogs, rough and smooth; Chinese crested; Mexican 
hairless dogs; Russian sheepdogs or Owtchers, and toy 
white English terriers. 

Some interesting wins were made at the Charity 
Dog Show, which brought out an entry of more than 
thirteen hundred dogs of quality although, in point 
of attendance it was disappointing. A newcomer came 
to light in the Boston terrier zenith when George 
Parker’s Clipstone Star outshone them all. In Aire- 
dales an Americai.-bred puppy, R. F. Height’s Geelong 
Cadet, took the winner’s award over a stiff field, 
Greenacre Kennels made a big winning in Chow 
Chows, taking the winners in dogs with Champion 
Eastern Star and in the opposite sex with Champion 
Nicko Ci. W: Ross Proctor’s Sealyhams, Champion 
Ivo Caradoc and Birdale Bess, were the best of their 
breed and in Pomeranians Mrs. H. McK. Pultz’s Cham- 
pion Offley Style had the call. Champion Noswal 
Nabob, owned by Charles Denault, was the best of the 
good French bulldogs, and John G. Bates won best in the 
breed with his rush terrier Champion Barney Belinda. 


NEW standard of excellence has been adopted by 

the Boston Terrier Club as befitting the great im- 
provement of this deservedly popular breed. Under 
this standard, body gets fifteen points, the largest 
single apportionment, with skull and muzzle next with 
twelve points each. Under the head of general appear- 
ance it gives a good summary of what the breed should 
be, in part as follows: 

“The general appearance of the Boston terrier should 
be that of a lively, highly intelligent,.smooth-coated, 
short-headed, compactly built, short-tailed, well-bal- 
anced dog of medium stature, of brindle color and 
evenly marked with white. The head should indicate 
a high degree of intelligence and should be in proportion 
to the size of the dog; the body rather short and well 
knit, the limbs strong and neatly turned; tail short, 
and no feature so prominent that the dog appears 
badly proportioned. A proportionate combination of 
‘color’ and ideal markings is a peculiarly distinctive 
feature of a representative specimen, and a dog with 
preponderance of white on the body or without the 
proper proportion of brindle and white on the head 
should possess sufficient merit otherwise to counteract 
its deficiencies in these respects.” 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Three New Tennis Coats 


TH the coming of Spring we present these 
three coats, new in design and material. 
They have been very popular in Florida this 
Winter and justly so. They can be had in all 
college and club combinations, in solid colors of 
sweater-weave cloth, blazer stripes of fine flannel, 
or velvet corduroy. 
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Rhododendrons 


EAUTIFUL flowers and beautiful 

foliage that add to the richness, 

dignity and beauty of the home 
setting. hododendrons are not ex- 
pensive and not difficult to grow. 4 

ig, sturdy, established plants wit 

bigballs of rootsgrownin American soil. 
The rootswill takeright hold of yoursoil 
better than the roots in a ball of Hol- 
land soil. You run norisk. We guar- 
antee to replace all stock from our 
nursery that does not grow satisfac- 
torily, whether it is one year or two 
years, or longer. 

Tell us where you are located and we 
will look up your soil. If it is lime- 
stone or clay, we will tell you how to 
treatit. All other soils only need the 
addition of decaying leaves. 

Rhododendrons bloom in May and 
June. All the rest of the year, winter 
and summer, they have the richest dark 
= foliage. There is nothing better 
or planting at the house foundations 
(except the south side), planting under 
Pines and 3 eng oes wi - 
land drives and out in the shrubbery. 

It is never too late to plant Hicks 
Nursery Stock. Rh 











crimson, . 

purple. Our color de- 
scriptions are accurate. 
You need not fear clash- 
ing colors. 


PHicks [rees 


meee 


vest burt 








REGISTERED) 


This is “THE COLUMBIA” 
( 


With patch pockets, belt all round, 
forming a tie at front; with white 
wool tassels, long sailor collar, 
which may be closed at the neck, 
giving a military effect. 


“THE PETERMATIONAL” 
(secrstento 

A blazer coat with a military 
effect—extra wide belt, which may 
be used as a muffler. Buttons 
to the neck. Finished with gilt 
button. Patch pockets. All 
colors. Three materials. 


“THE FOREST HILLS” 
(necistento) 
A mannish three-button sack, 
made of fine blazer flannel. 
Fulness in sides held in by 
detachable side-belts. Wide lapels. 
Sailor collar effect. 


If you want to see these distinctive 
coats, go to your best local dealer. 


let showing pictures and giving 
description. e will forward you 
the name of your nearest dealer, 
where you can see these coats. 


S. EINHORN & SON 


112-116 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 








SWEETS FROM THE ORIENT 


Clever indeed is the host- 
ess who serves unusual 
| and tempting delicacies 
to her guests. 


For the afternoon tea, luncheon, 
or picnic a most unusual and ap- 
petizing dessert is 


BRENDIED CHA CHOW 


(Fruit Preserves) 


Imported from 
China, they have 
all the spicy flavor 
and fragrance of the 
Far East, and are 
put up in attractive 
glass jars with 
porcelain tops so 
that no metal comes 
in contact with the 
contents. Twenty 
| ounces—Price $1.25. 
| A sample 4-0z. jar 

sent on receipt of 
35 cents. 





Delightful 
tal con- 
fections, packed 
in an inlaid cut- 
wood box, dain- 
tily tied with 
ribbon. Price 
$1.00. 





Write for my attractive Booklet, show- 
'ng many unusual, imporied novelties. 


BERTIKA TANZER 
| 20 West 30th Street, New York 

































































appetizing, deli- 
cious drink that 

flatters the taste 
---the Prince of 


all Cordials. 


On sale at all hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and grocers 
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A BLESSING TO WOMANKIND FOR ) 


» MATERNITY 


as well as for 
ORDINARY WEAR 


Comfort, ease of action, abdomi- 


WOMEN, a relief for INVALIDS, a 
healthy corset for YOUNG GIRLS, 
a practical corset for SINGERS, a 
necessitv in SPORTS. 

Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. Call at 
my parlors or write for BOOKLET NO. 22, sent 
free under plain and sealed envelope. 


Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 


















Shake Into Your Shoes 





P\ Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, tender, 
nervous feet. Just the thing for 
Dancing parties. The Standard 
Remedy for the feet for a Quar- 
ter Century. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain relief for 
ingrowing nails, sweating callous 
and red, aching feet. ‘We have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO=DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 
cts. Do not accept any substi- 

ute. 


“ie pets FREE INA, 2htece 











HOSKINS 


Commercial Engraving 


HOSKINS 


SocialEngraving ¢- 











Engravers and printers of Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Church, At Home, and Visiting Cards. All work is 
exquisite in every detail, and reflects the very latest metro- 
politan social conventions. 


Hoskins Stationery 


in exclusive sizes and tints—die stamped or monogrammed in accordance with 
the purchaser's individual preferences. May we send samples and price list? 











Our commercial engraving 
in steel or copper plate, in- 
cludes letter heads, business 
and partnership notices, elc. 


In writing for samples, 
please say whether you 
are interested in cards, 
invitations or _ stationery 











HOSKINS 


904-906 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 



































Foot-Ease.”” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 









“ARTBRONZ”"’ Products 


Equal of cast bronze in workmanship, finish 
and durability—at one-tenth the prices. 

Book Rocks—Boudoir Lamps—Ash Trays— 
Paper Weights — Statuary — Portables, etc. 
Especially appropriate for 
Decorative use in the home--Distinetive Gifts for 
all occasions—Unusual Bridge and other prizes. 
Prices ranging from $1 50 up. 

Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
None genuine without this name “ARTBRO NZ” 
eer Nend for CATALOG illustrating 200 Art Subjects 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
523 Fitth Avenue, New York City 
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DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


FOR cottage, bungalow, 
country house—made by 
hand, in oak and_hick- 
ory, painted, o 
isned and decorated 

in the gay peasant 
colors. Iso painted 

and decorated any 


with any given color- 
scheme. 


Write fur literature 
‘G” describing this 
charming painted 
furniture, 


| This Chair Erskine-Danforth Corporation 
| (P-1) Price $6.50 2 West 47th Street New York 








A SIN OF OMISSION 


We regret an omission from the O'Sullivan 
advertisement which appeeres in the April 
issue of Vanity Fair. e words “Copyright 
by Ira L. Hill” should have appeared under 
the photograph of Pavlowa. 

VANITY FAIR. 














Homesick for the country? Fevered, heart-weary 

ot the city’s dust and din? Try losing yourself in 
the fragrance of Lilas Arly—it is Spring’s perfect 
incarnation. Let the sweet, clean country claim’ you 
for an hour. All the day will be happier, fuller of sweet 
ness for this suggestion of May and lilacs all a-bloom 
down garden paths. 


Lilas Arly is that rare treasure, a perfume which you 
cannot distinguish from the flowers themselves. Extract 
$3.00 and $1.00. ‘Toilet Water $2.50. 

Talcum  50c. Face Powder $1.00 


— a) Sachet $1.00. 


~~ oS For Sale in Toilet Goods Depart- 


' : 
oe ey ments of the better class. 

‘ Send 15 cents to Riker & HEGEMAN 
Co.,340 West Fourth St., New York, 
for liberal sample bottle of 
Lilas Arly Extract 














Dainty afternoon or evening wrap 

in the new fabric, Waterfall Silk. 

Fancy silk lining. All shades. 
Price $35. 


OP villon 


reres 


ESTABLISHED 1723 


Outer garments for every 
occasion in a great variety 
of materials, including 


Whipcord 

Vicuna, plain and striped 
Cumberland Homespun 
Twill Velours 

Velours de Laine 
Waterfall Silk 

Tussah 


These garments are shown 
in our present store 


19 West 34th Street 
New York 


At the close of the season, 
about midsummer, we 
shall remove to our new 
building, Fifth Avenue at 
53rd Street. 


FUR STORAGE 


Expert care, Id air method Moderate 
pa egy Ae inkl 
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Shopping for the Well-Dressed Man 


(Contlinucd from page 65) 


taller and thinner than in 
the picture on the right. 

Apply the theory your- 
self to the cut of the coat, 
and the waistcoat, the 
length of tie shown, and 
the height of the collar and 
hat. Remember, too, the 
effect of height produced 
on the legs of Mr. Wise by 
stripes, and observe how it 
produces the same effect in 
the left-hand drawing of 
Mr. Castle. You may even 
blot out the rounded cor- 
ners of the coat, giving it a 
straight line at the bottom, 
on an exact level with the 
gray coat on the right, and 
the striped trousers will 
still seem longer than the 
checked ones. 


HIS article and the il- 

lustrations are intend- 
ed simply to emphasize 
points I have observed in 
my own experience. Chief 
of these is the proposition 
that any man may be well 
dressed provided he uses a 
slight allowance of common 
sense in suiting his figure 
with his clothes. 

For a man to say that he 
can’t be bothered to expend 
valuable thought on the 
subject is a little too absurd. 
It is not to be expected 
that he will sit down for 
hours to puzzle the thing out; nor is it necessary or 
desirable for him to do so. There is nothing on earth 
of less consequence than the person who devotes all his 
time—outside of meals—to a careful study of his per- 
sonal appearance. On the other hand, however, man 
is required by law—man-made, as the suffragists will 
tell you—to wear adequate covering, and it is really 
no more trouble for him to procure the right kind of cov- 
ering, while he is about it, than it is for him to accept 
any old thing that his tailor, or haberdasher—who is 
perhaps more to be pitied than censured—wants to be 
rid of. If he will simply think of his clothes while he is 


The Closinetite, a 
drawers—that 





cannot 

hold everything and with clothes racks that 

will carry a dozen suits. Below, it is shown 
closed. In a variety of woods—$60.00 


new wardrobe with 
stick—enough to 





A letter addressed 
to Vanity Fair will 
bring you in return 
the addresses of any 
articles illustrated 
in these pages. Next 
month, this depart- 
ment will deal with 
the newest clothes 
and accessories for 
summer, fully illus- 


trated and described 





ordering them, he can af- 
ford to forget them at all 
other times. 


N these days of vest- 

pocket apartments, it is 
becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to know how to keep 
one’s clothes and acces- 
sories and still have room 
in which to move around. 
Built-in wardrobes usually 
have no drawers or even 
shelves, and the ordinary 
dressing-table takes up a 
great deal of space without 
being particularly handy. 

Here is an_ invention, 
known as a _ Closinette, 
which does away with nu- 
merous troubles. On seeing 
it first, in the room of a 
friend, I mistook it for a 
victrola, and idly opened it 
with a view to finding out 
about his taste in rag-time. 
Imagine my surprise, there- 
fore, when I was confronted 
with a mirror instead of a 
green baize disk, and tiers 





VANITY FAIR 
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of drawers instead of racks of records. Further examj- 
nation of this remarkable piece of furniture disclosed 
the fact that it will hold everything, and hold jt 
neatly and accessibly. There is a compartment for 
jewelry, studs, links, and so forth, and a disappearing 
shelf on which to stand things. There are drawers 
for shirts, collars, linen, and shoes. And on the inside 
of the door there are racks which can accommodate 
suits to the number of a dozen or so. 


Dogs and Their Owners 
(Continued from page 102) 


Two points in particular are to be emphasized by the 
Dog Lovers’ Protective Association, Inc., in its future 
campaign. The first will be protection through precau- 
tionary measures to discourage the sale of unhealthy 
and unsound dogs and gross misrepresentations by un- 
scrupulous dealers in making sales, especially when 
shipped to a distance. The second will be the adoption 
of a standard form of bill of sale, with health and 
identification certificate—by the Bertillon system—on 
the reverse side. These undertakings are both worth 
while. 

John G. Bates has been elected president of the Irish 
Terrier Club of America and Mrs. James Gardner Ross- 
man president of the Maltese Terrier Club of America, 

Two distinguished dogs have crossed the 
Atlantic in opposite directions recently, 
Champion La Belle Cora, the winning French 
bulldog, having been bought by Miss Ger- 
trude Richards of London and the Airedale, 
Cyprus Cadet, a noted English winner, having 
been imported by Andrew Albright, Jr. 

Most active opposition has been made by 
dog lovers in New York and its vicinity to the 
recent ruling of the Board of Health, that no 
dog would be allowed in the streets or public 
places without a muzzle. Thost who object to 
this action on the part of the Board feel that 
any such drastic ruling is unnecessary, espe- 
cially at a time when there are no signs of an 
epidemic of rabies. A special committee of the 
American Kennel Club is at present circulating 
a petition for signature by all persons inter- 
ested in modifying the law. These petitions 
may be obtained at the offices and shelters of 
the S. P. C. A. in both Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, at the office of the Kennel Club, and at the 
Gregorian Hotel. The high feeling in opposi- 
tion to the dog muzzling law really called into 
being that new organization: the Dog Lovers’ 
Protective Association, which is also circulating 
anti-muzzling petitions. 
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Those who have wintered in Egypt have frequently been heard to 
deplore the difficulty of procuring such cigarettes in this country as one 
finds in Cairo. To those who appreciate exquisitely blended pure 
Turkish Tobacco, fashioned by hand into cigarettes such as the 
Khedive himself smokes, we wish to announce our masterpiece: 
The SHAHDUR 
Here is a cigarette of such alluring charm and M 
natural fragrance and flavor, that it brings a smile 
of unalloyed content to all who are capable of 
enjoying the better things in life. Exacting care 
in the selection of the small, tender leaves of 
choicest Turkish-grown tobacco, as well as careful 
curing and blending, are the secrets of its perfection. 
Cc $3.00 the hundred is the moderate price for 
large size, and without extra charge, we mark 
your cigarettes with your initial. 
S) For acquaintance we make this SPECIAL OFFER. 
Trial Box of 10 Large Size Cigarettes 
Mailed Postpaid for 30 Cents 
t Just mention this ad and, with your name and address, slip OE). 
three dimes into an envelope, stating whether you prefer mild 
or medium blend, plain or cork tip. 

Your money will be returned at once if you are in any way dissatisfied. You need 
not return any of the cigarettes, Just say you are displeased, and back goes your 30 
cents without argument. 

So here is the way to learn, without risk, the delights of the finest real Turkish 
Cigarette we belicve it possible to produce. Free from all adulterants and heavy 
nicotine, you will find them as healthful as they are delicious. 

All Shipments Are Made in Plain Packages 
One copy of a Beautiful Booklet, telling how our cigarettes are made, is YOURS. 
Ask us to mail you your copy. 
TCHARIC, SIMLEH & COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers and Importers 
114-116 East 28th Street 








New York City 








ALL SHAPES 


1 East 45th Street 





Alfred Dunhill’s 
Standard Bruyeére Pipe 


These pipes are cut from the old Bruyére Root—which is 


It smokes cool and sweet from the first and does not become 
saturated as a pipe cut from the more porous French briar. 


All Alfred Dunhill’s pipes are fitted with a loose Aluminum tube. This 
tube extends from inside the bowl to the tip of the mouthpiece. 


| 
| 
| imported from Italy exclusively by Alfred Dunhill, London. 






Order by number. Upon receipt of $3.50 we will 
send carriage prepaid the pipe you select. Ad- 
ditional “Inner Tubes,’’ all sizes, 40c per packet 


Warraaty—A new pipe given if any fault is found 


With an Inner Tube, the pipe never requires cleaning, for with a fresh 
tube the pipe is clean. Owing to the remarkable heat-absorbing proper- 
ties of aluminum, Dunhill’s Pipes smoke much cooler. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


M M IMPORTING COMPANY 


$3.50 Each 


J aS = vs 
_ | DUNHILL’S $3.50 
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If it isn’t 
coat - cut, 
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COAT CUT 
UNION SUIT 






Olus coat- 
cut con- 
struction 


it isn’t 

Olus. is patent- 

_ for ed. Don’t 
us accept 

label.’’ substi- 


@ Olus is coat-cut, opens all the way down the leg. 

@ Coat-cut means easy to put on and take off. 

g Olus is the simplest union suit—but one thickness 
of material anywhere. 


G You 
suit. 


Olus b 






tutes. 


wear a coat-cut shirt. Try Olus coat-cut union 





$1.—$1.50—$2.—$2.50—$3. 
Olus one-piece pajama for lounging and comfortable 
sleep. No strings to tighten or come loose. $1.50— 


$2.—$2.50—$3.—$3.50—$4. 
ooklet on request.. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


GIRARD COMPANY, Dept. F, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























Pi] “A SPLASH OF SCARLET ”—one day in the life of one woman 
“LE BOHEME” —cnother story of on artist's model 
| | “THE FAREWELLS OF SEVEN WOMEN” heir teuers 
>} “THE STALKER” ~<a vital story on a vital subject 
fj “NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS” —the sparkling night romance of Naples 
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A Few Unusual Things In This Number 
























Copyr ight U S.A. 10915, by 
The B.V.D. Company. 


‘“That’s Your Friend, 
The B.V.D. Label, 
Boys!”’ 


66 AKE a mental snapshot of that 
Red Woven Label, Tom, and 
you won't be fooled as I’ve 

been once. Now, they can’t sell me 

_anything but B.V.D. Underwear. I’m 

just as particular about my uwxderclothes 

as I am about my outer clothes. 





“I prefer B.V.D. because it feels so 
soft and fits so good. Take my word 
for it, it’s certainly cool and comfort- 
able, washes up like new and gives me 
no end of wear. I don’t buy, if the 
B.V.D. Red Woven Label is missing.” 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red 
Woven Label. 


ca » B.V.D. Coat Cut 

B.V. D. Union Suits 3 MAI 

(Pat.U.S.A. 4-30-07) Undershirts and 

$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 

$3.00 and $5.00 the 
Suit. 


Knee Length 

Drawers, 50c., 75¢., 

$1.00 and $1.50 the 
Garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 








The B.V.D. Company, New York 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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. Do YOU Know 


MARY GREY? 


Have you ever visited her Dainty Salon, 
No. 2 East 46th Street, New York? 


The rendezvous of a large and select clientele of discriminating 
women who desire the most skilled scientific treatment insuring a 












well-groomed, youthful complexion. 


The sole home of the noted Mary Grey Toilet Prepara- 
tions—the very best that s:ience and experience have yet devised. 
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|| THEMARYGREY HOMETREATMENTBOX 
UG has been designed for those who, on account of distance, cannot 
L| ; visit the New York Salon. Contains Mary Grey Cleansing 
aie Cream, Retiring Cream, ~ Wie Oil, Skin Tonic, Medicated 
1 Liquid Face Powder, Facial Cloths, Etc. 
i|] Ie Sent prepaid with full directions for use on receipt of $5.00 
| Mary Grey’s* ‘Book of Real Beauty” will be sent free on request. Address 
x! | MARY GREY : 
- (Dept. D), No. 2 East 46th Street New York City 
f Telephone Murray Hill 3614 
4 =e al 
OPENS 
MAY §8th, 1915 
BRIARCLIFF 
LODGE 
at 
BRIARCLIFF 
MANOR 
NEW YORK 





is ideally situated among the picturesque Westchester Hills, 
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LET VANITY FAIR 
SIMPLIFY YOUR SHOPPING 


| 

| Pleasant as shopping can be, there are times 
when you would rather do other things. Very 

| soon, now, will begin the best of the Springtime, 

when you will try to be out of doors as muchas 

| possible. Why not let the Vanity Fair Shoppers 
take some of your shopping burdens? 


| How much easier it is to sit down at your 

leisure, and tell Vanity Fair what you want. 
| Our shoppers will buy for you any article that 
| you find in Vanity Fair itself—or any other 
| article that can be bought in New York City. 


What do you want? Is it a pendant for a 
birthday, is it the last thing in stationery, is it 
new fittings for your country place? No matter 
what it may be, Vanity Fair can get it for you, 
and in the shortest time. 


PLEASE OBSERVE 


Nothing will be sent C. O. D. 


1. When ordering anything from 5. 
bookkeeping expense, 


Vanity Fair, please give the date of To avoid 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 





overlooking the Hudson from an elevation of 600 ft., 30 miles 
from New York City. 

250 rooms, American plan. Afternoon and Evening Con- 
certs. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Swimming Pool. 


402 MADISON AVENUE 











af kets DA L AC me Soak onl 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 





the issue and the number of the 
page. 


2. Enclose cheque or money order 
to cover the cost of the articles 
wanted. If any balance remains 
after purchase, it will be returned 
at once. 


3._ Should your remittance be in- 
adequate, we will notify you. Arti- 
cles cannot be delivered until full 


payment has been made. 


4. Unless small enough to be 
mailed, articles will be sent by ex- 
press, charges collect. When order- 
ing very small articles, please en- 
tepostage—theextra 
suites _ if any, will be returned. 





Vanity Fair will not open charge 
accounts. 


6. Vanity Fair will gladly gives any 
possible information about s hops 
and shopping; when writing for in- 
formation, please enclose stamped 
and self-addressed envelope for 
reply. 


7. When ordering garments, please 
give your preferences as to style, 
color and materials, and if possible, 
state a second choice in case the de- 
sired article is out of stock. 


8. Unless special arrangement is 
made in advance, articles cannot 
be sent with the privilege of re- 
turning them. 


LEADING VAUDEVILLE voUse. tN 


THE WORLD 


Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there’s a 
dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 











Remember — if the article you desire has 
been mentioned in Vanity Fair, or can be 
bought in New York City, the Vanity Fair 
Shoppers can get it for you; the service is gratis. 


VAN ITY FAIR SHOPPERS 


449 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


The Optimists’ 
Number 


of 


* 
LV 
May 20th 


Sounding the new note 
of general prosperity. 


Avoid this number if 
you still long to be 

















melancholy. 
\ 
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The New Note / Special 
, : / Offer 
Uncle Sam, among all the nations, is to-day the Pos E 
Piet F < 7 e nclosed 
only optimist. LIFE is Uncle Sam’s personal % find One Dol- 
weekly representative. Hence LIFE’S Optimists’ / 2 Ja 
Number, coming on May 2oth. Ten cents. 4 $1.26). Send Lire 
Pg for three months to 
P's 
4 
/ 
7 
7 
4 
& 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
OBEY THAT IMPULSE i 
Pe Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
rs scription renewed at this rate. 
Foe LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York R 
4 
ra One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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THEN PLL “COME 


BACK TO YOU 


“I’ve always had to wait a long time for everything I’ve wanted,” the boy 
answered, “‘but I always git it, just the same, if I only want it hard enough.” 


A Love Story of the North Woods by 


LARRY EVANS 


Who urote “‘Once to Every Man”’ 
begins in the May 
METROPOLITAN 
‘The Livest Magazine tn America” 


all newsstands—15 cents—or write your name and address in margin below and 
mail with a quarter (coin or stamps). The Metropolitan will be sent you for $ months 
beginning with the May issue. Metropolitan, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


The safe and speedy way is to use 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S FAMOUS RUBBER GARMENTS 





BUST REDUCER, $5 CORSAGE i ETON JACKET BRASSIERE $6.00 
Made of Dr. Walter's famous flesh- This garment can be worn com- Abdominal Reducer, $6 The real flesh-reducing bras- 


reduci bber, with il q i h bd d H ‘ siere. With extended reducin: 
The nox Hates qualities ge Bayan fortably under corset—reduces Coming Ce arn 98 Specially for reducing the bust rubber front—covering the bust 


ment are remarkable, at the same bust, hips and thigh. This illus- stomach. Well provided with and upper part of the body and under the bust where in 
time, it gives addedcomfort andstyle. —_ tration also shows chin reducer. __ means to keep it in place. above the waist line. pon  faperieens fat 


HESE garments are made to cover the entire body or any part. The results from their use are 
quick, and they are absolutely harmless, being endorsed by leading physicians. 
The corsage shown in the-second cut above can be worn under your corsets all day without the slightest | 


discomfort. Neck and chin bands $3; chin bands only $2. 


Send for illustrated Literature 


DR. JEANNE WALTER, "722212" Dept. D, 45 West 34th St., New York 


























Marchand’s: 


15Vol. 
Medicinal 


| PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN 


Ask for the new ‘‘LOCKT-KAP’’ 


It’s air-tight—easy to handle, con- 
venient to open—just lift up the lever 
and slide off the cap. MARCHAND’S The Ne 
PEROXIDEOF HYDROGEN hasbeen , The New 

considered the Standard in Purity and Ef- LOCKT-KAP 


fectiveness for 30 years by surgeons, physicians and hospitals. 

















50% stronger than other kinds. Contains no acetanilid 
or other injurious preservatives. Be sure you get 
MARCHAND’S 

AT YOUR DRUGGIST 


4 oz. bottle, 25c; 8 oz.,50c; 16 oz., 75c 
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UST at a time when it will be most helpful to you comes a big special iss 

TRAVEL — the ALL AMERICA number, devoted to this ona jon ae pe 

—telling of short trips and long ones that may be taken, describing scenic spots 
and rest places. TRAVEL has devoted a lot of attention lately to the subject of 
making Americans acquainted with America, but this is the most inspirational issue 
of all. It will help you immensely with your vacation plans. 








gowns, suits, hats, blankets, 
Ss, bedding, auto robes, 


q ue ararerh Beret wis hundred parents and a score of special subjects, | canes. a and other 
is devo xclusively to America. It is the vacationist’s mayazi ¥ ¥ i i >Nclose i 
cilgnce. end tha partial en of conteste —— magazine par ex- articles of a like nature, should be enclosed for storage in 
5 Through our Farthest Southwest; Motoring in the Canadian Rockies: Surveying | patented 
our Greatest Volcano — Rainier; The Black Hills of South Dakota; Scenic Won. 


The Atlantic Coast Kesorts {rom of Alaska; Along the Old Trails Motor Roads; | MID-WEST PROTECTALL 
tain 


arbor to Old Point Comfort; The Moun- 


esorts of the Eastern States; and other timely features. WARDROBE BAGS 
Special Vacation Offer | which are dust and moth proof. These 


heavy, rope-fibre paper bags are service- 
able, inexpensive and very easy to use. 
Bag openings closed by a double fold, se- 


b ptm = aid omaeadie of American travelers this year who want to find the 
next pi ey merica now’’—we offer this best of traveling companions for the 
25 cents a co; ty be the nominal sum of One Dollar. (The Magazine is regularly 
mation Baraye> and $3 a year.) This will include the services of the Travel Infor- 

ureau. Send this ticket today, so as not to miss the “All America” number. 


curely held in place by soft-metal con- 
cealed fasteners. The bags may be used 
repeatedly. Order a sufficient number of 








SU them now for summer storage. Prices 
¢ MMER TRIP TICKET postpaid as follows: GARMENT BAGS, 
McBRID ” | ge t Fopet start iy > soc, Du = 

ic E, NAST 3 ; | $1.00— 3S, Kraft Paper 20c, Soft 

’ & CO. Union Square North New York i Rope 3sc, Duplex 75e—BLANKET BAGS, 

I want the “All America” TRAVEL and succeeding issues, for six months in all, at the } Kraft Paper 15c, Soft Rope 30c, Duplex 60¢. 


Special Summer excursion rate of One Dollar, herewith enclosed 
; MID-WEST BOX COMPANY, ANDERSON, IND. 
Makers of Protectall Bags. and Efficient 
Corrugated Fibre Board Products. 
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CUTICURA: 


SOAP 


Means in most cases a soft, 
clear skin free from redness, 
roughness, irritations and 
pimples when followed by 
gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. These 
fragrant, super-creamy 
emollients appeal to dainty, 
discriminating women and 
satisfy the most fastidious, 
while meeting every want 
‘of the toilet and nursery. 


*« SAMPLES FREE >i 


Although Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world you _ 
try them before buying by sending post-card to 
nearest depot for free sample of each with 32- 

page Skin Book: F. Newbery & Sons, 27, 
Charterh: pane Sh kagien, Eng.; R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney. 8. ; Lennon, Ltd., 

.. Calcutta or 
Bombay: — Drug and Chem. 
Boston, U.S 


9c 58S TSO 
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PYLE PEIN 


Antoinette Brassieres 


Every season there is always one garment that is a dom- 
inating factor in style requirement. This season it is the 
combination of corset and brassiere. 


It may chance that the eye of one fortunate enough to have 
her gowns individually made, will fall upon this. If so, we 
say to her, quite as much as to the woman who fills her 
requirement in the “Ready-to-Wear,” that the brassiere is 
an essential garment in the modelling of the figure, completing 
the firm foundation that most effectively sets off the gown. 


Whatever period the gown is from, it is sure to have a 
“set-in sleeve” and a touch of the military, which spells a 
trim figure, erect poise, resulting from a properly shaped 
and fitted brassiere. 





The cAntoinette supplements the top of the cor- 
set quite as the designer intended it should. 


For full figures, while controlling and shaping the bust, it does not crowd the 
flesh under the arm or shoulders — the brassiere is too skillfully designed. 


A brassiere is also considered as a piece of lingerie, and must be dainty, ex- 
quisitely so; and as an undergarment, is laundered frequently—which means 
that it must be so carefully designed and made, regardless of its delicate effect, 
that it may always retain its shape. 


A variety of styles is featured in Antoinette Brassieres—beautiful lace and 
embroidery conceits, showing the artistic, nimble fingers of the French designer; 
also plenty of tailored designs, for those who prefer choice materials but 
simplicity; others for the woman who must have a firm, strong brassiere to 
shape and control the bust. Attractive models at One Dollar and all the way 


Up To Twenty Dollars Each 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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DE MERIDOR 


GREASELess 


Emily Stevens, popular lead- 
ing lady, says: “I have used 
Creme de Meridor and find it 
most excellent.” 


Creme de Meridor 
applied with a gen- 
tle, but thorough 
massage, preserves a deli- 
cate complexion. 

No matter how delicate 
or sensitive your skin may 
be, you will find the use of 
Creme de Meridor pleasant 
and refreshing, and a posi- 
tive protection from sun, 
wind and dust, It will 
not grow hair. 


De Meridor Face Powder 


You will never know the 
delight of using a really 
fine, dainty face powder 
until vou have tried De 
Meridor Face Powder. 
Made in four tints. “It’s the 
finishing touch toloveliness.”” 
At all good stores, 25cand 50c 


Sample of each sent on request 


The De Meridor Co. 
18 Johnes St., Newburgh, N. V 








You Can 
Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should 


teatime ae 

You can—I know 
you can, because 
I have reduced 
32,000 women 
ard have built up 
that many more—scientifically, nat- 
urally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 


You — Be So Well! 














































—it “you ou only knew 
» 04| how well! I build up 
Si your vitality—at 
the same time I 
| strengthen your heart 
| action; teach you how 
to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such 
ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One pupil writes: “I 
weigh 83 pounds less, 
and I have gained 
wonderfully in 
strength.” Another 
says: “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, 
this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 





Won't you sit down 
and write now for 
h interesting booklet 
‘See are welcome to 
It is FREE. 
Don’ t wait, you may 
forget it. 
I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and 
should like to tell you 
“4 about it. 


sia Susanna Cocroft ‘ 
Dept. 9, 624 socal Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroft is a college-bred woman. She is @ 
recognized authority on the scientific care of the 
health and figure of women. 
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KAFFEE HAG °** 


CAFFEINE-FREED 


COFFEE 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE 


Kaffee HAG has practically no caffeine in it, so little, in fact, that a cup of coffee @ 
made from coffee so treated contains only one-twentieth of a grain, an amount ay 
so small that its effect can not be calculated, while a cup of ordinary coffee Mik 
contains on an average two and one-half grains; four grains will kill a cat. a} @ 
But caffeine is not the only thing removed, a quantity of coffee wax—adark, ‘, y ie 
sticky, indigestible substance—is also removed as well as dirt and foreign substances, Q 
leaving, as one might say, just the cream of the coffee— the flavor, aroma, lf 
essential oils and everything that is good and beneficial. a 


All of the Delights -None of the Regrets / / 


In the bean only—25 cents a package All dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply Kaffee HAG, send 25c. and a package will be sent postpaid 
KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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} V INRI ID DETACHABLE ROWBOAT 

AND CANOE MOTORS 
In planning your vacation this year, don’t fail to include an EVINRUDE in 
your list of ““THINGS NEEDED.”’ 


An Evinrude rea!ly is needed if you The Evinrude drives an ordinary 
want to enjoy every minute of the rowboat at the rate of 7 to 8 miles 
time. Think of what it means to an hour canoes 10 to 12 miles an 
be able to take with you to lake, hour. Women and children can 
river or seashore a powerful little operate it the first time they try. 
marine motor that can be clamped It starts by giving the flywheel 
in two minutes to any kind of a quarter-turn and is stopped by 
craft—rowboat, sailboat, houseboat pressing a push-button. May be 
or canoe —and will run four hours carried anywhere as easily as a valise, or 
on less than a gallon of gasoline. shipped in an Evinrude trunk as baggage. 





Let us send you (free, of course) a handsomely illustrated booklet describing this wonderful little marine motor 
that numbers among its users: Peary, the discoverer of the North Pole; Stefansson, the explorer; Theodore Roosevelt, 
who purchased two Evinrudes for his South American Expedition; the Governments of 22 countries, including the 
United States; and thousands of sportsmen and pleasure-seekers in all parts of the civilized world. 


There is an Evinrude dealer in your town—we’ll send you his name on request. Just 
say: — ‘‘Mail me a copy of your booklet and tell me where I can see an Evinrude.”’ 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 100 Evinrude Block, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y.—218 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
436 Market Street, San Francisco, Ca!.—182 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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FUE Callum 


S Ik Hosiery 
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